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FOREWORD 


I NDIAN TTistory is progressing fast in the direotiou of its ob- 
ject, tbo past. 8omc years ago tbe History of India began 
with Alexander’s eamp.aign tlirongli tbe Panjab and tbo East. 
Then Ibc rise of Buddhism and. Jainism was added. The pre- 
sent booh deals with a period prior to the appearance of Gantama 
and Malifivira. The booh is all the more welcome since the 
anther has tahen aa a subject a portion ot that period which has 
been styled “the Harh Ages of India.” 

This denomination refers to the subjective state of ignor- 
ance of the stiidonls of Jiistory, rather than to the objective 
panorama of the past, which was not darh at all. 

rilustrions kings rided the country with Justice and wisdom. 
Of one of f.hejn, A-^vapati Kaiheya, who ruled in the North- 
Wesfcoin area, the Clmuloqya Ufanisad^ V, 11, 6, states that 
when he got ii]) in the morning ho said; “In my country there 
are no thieves, iior misers, nor drunhards, nor people who do not 
perform saerihecs, nor ignorant, nor debauchees, nor much less 
harlots.” Such ])orHoiial statement of the king himself is a credit 
iiO the cx(iel1cnt administration thaii India enjoyed in that early 
ago. The student of history, while going through the pages of 
tins book, will easily detect some of the principles that later on 
orystali?:od in the immortal ArtfmMslra of Kautalya, and which 
wore so miioh admired by the Greek envoy Megastbones, 

TJie economic conditions of India wore also prosperous. Agri- 
culture, mining, fisberies, farming, cottage industries, building 
industries and other sources of wealth are described minutely, and 
Bomotiraos will such abundance of detail as bo make us believe 
wo are living in those remote ages. Trade was brisk, and the 
reports wo have aboTit sea- voyages incline us to believe that it 
was the <5ausc of many settlements of Indiana abroad, both in 
the east and in the west. 

Special interest is attached to tho sociological conditions of 
the country, which may bo wisely compared with those prevail- 
ing at present. Tho superiority of the kings in matters spiritual is 
indeed an oye-openor which has not been sufficiently accounted 
for. Those good administrators of the country wore also pr(> 
found thinkers and wise philosophers, at whose school many erni- 
nont brabmauas learned the secrets of the ancient lore of Indiai 
Some authors have seen in, them representatives of the old pre- 
Aryan ndors of tbo country, and it this view is Itimlly accepted, 
it will lead us to revise our opinion about the origin of Indiah 
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philosopTiy and asceticism. Sucli Icings, whose intellectual ptiT* 
suits still shine after perhaps thirty centuries, fostered liberal 
education in their dominions. It was precisely during this period 
that the first dSmwtn of life was constituted on practical bases. 
The agglomerations of Bfahmacarins in the same towns were 
the nuclei of all those ancient famous centres of learning, the 
main ones being Taksa^ila and Varanasi, which were rivalled by 
Nalanda, Odantapura, Vallabhlpura and others in a subsequent 
historical period. 

This one, the history of which Mr. Ratilal N. Mehta presents 
to the public to-day, is a period of extraordinary importance, 
during which the final amalgamation of the two main races of 
India, the Dravidians and the Aryans, which began in the Vedic 
period, was accomplished. The student of Proto-Indian History 
will easily discover the constituent elements of this amalgama- 
tion in many pages of this book. This is a subject of research 
which Mr. Mehta had neither time nor opportunity to study in 
the course of his post-graduate research. It was totally outside 
the scope of his work. Other students may undertake it, and 
the country will be grateful to them for it. It is a subject about 
which much daricness still prevails in the minds of many. 

The main source of information which the authoj* has 
tapped has been the collection of Buddhist stories of Iho pro- 
births of the Buddha, called the Jdtakas. These stories un- 
doubtedly depict conditions and situations of a period of time 
prior to that of the revered teacher. The fact that similar 
episodes are at times found in the Jdtalms and in the M<ihd- 
hhdrata seems to point to a common older source, which is now 
lost. About the historicity of these stories we cannot doubt at 
present. The very incidental way in which they are narrated, 
is a guarantee of their trustworthiness and accuracy. Wlieuover 
the mythical element is introduced, it is easily detected. 

The work of Mr. Ratilal N. Mebta is a credit to him and to 
this Institute, his Alma Mater. His views are always impartial, 
his method is faultless, his criticism well founded and precise. 
I hope that his work will be widely read throughout this country 
and abroad, and help to dispel the darkness still perhaps existing 
in some minds, and to disclose the brilliancy of that ancient 
culture which was the foundation of the culture and achievements 
of the Indians of later periods. 

H. Heras, S.J, 

Indian Historical Research Institute, 

St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

July 23, 1939, 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


I N tlic lollowing pagos a humble attempt has been made to 
visualise the picture o£ Ancient Indi a through the J diaka stories. 
Ever since i ho publication ot these stories, scholars have attemp- 
ted to draw from them as much help as they could to enhance 
their researches. They have been studied and utilioed by vari- 
ous hands for shedding more light on the various aspects and 
problems of Ancient Tndian J-iistory. And they have undoubted- 
ly been recognised as an important source for this purpose. 

A synthetic history embracing the long period through 
which Indian Life and Society have grown and developed is yet 
a desideratum. Before this is possible, an intensive study has to 
bo made of the different ages through which they have grown. 
And this study of a particular age or period has to be made 
through different sources — ^literature, art, archaeology, ethno- 
logy, anthropology and the like, it is obvious that this is not 
the task for one hand. "Various hands have to work to create a 
complete whole. 1'hus what Zimmer in his AUindisohes Leben 
has done tor the early Vedio J‘crioil, still remains to be done for 
the subsequent periods. The Buddhist and Jaina literatures 
together must yield a sufficiently clear picture of Ancient fndia 
of the iieriod immediately encircling round the figures of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. An attempt in this direction was made 
years ago by Brof. Ithys Davids, in his Buddhist India. But he 
mostly relied upon Buddhist souicos, and that too not exhaus- 
tively, whereas the study oi the history of the Buddhist period, 
to be complete, must bo made by a careiul collation of different 
sources, the U'pam^adio, the Buddhist and the Jaina literatures, 
over and above the archaeological and other evidences. Every 
piece of literature has bo be thoroughly ransacked. It was with, 
this object that 1 book up the study of the JdUtkas — a, part of 
the extensive Buddhist literature. 

As 1 said before, these stories have been utilised by various 
scholars. Richard Eiok has studied these stories chiefly from, the 
Social point of view, keeping always the ‘Caste' and tJie ‘Priest’ 
before his eyes, which fact, in my opinion, has at times hindered 
a purely impartial judgment. Dr. Ray Chaudhury has derived 
from those stories such data as could be helpful to his ’FoUtioal 
History,* and this again not exhaustively. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
and Mr. E. S. Subbarao have given us the ’Boowntic Conditions,* 
* Administrative Aspeot* something has been done by Mr, 
Beni Prasad in bis work 'The Btate vn Ancient India.* Lastly X 
must tnention a really valuable work by Dr. B. 0, Sen,^ ^Studies 
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JdtahaSf published in the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Calcutta University, dealing mainly with political and adminis- 
trative matters. But all these studies were more or less iso- 
lated. In the absence, therefore, of a work comprehensive and 
critical in its treatment, and systematically written with a view 
to present a connected idea of Ancient Indian life as portrayed 
in these stories, I feel myself justified in taking up this subject. 

I have endeavoured, not only to gather all that research has 
done, but to put it in a systematic scientific and connected nar- 
rative form. 

The work has, for convenience’s sake, been divided into five 
Sections, dealing with five different aspects : political, adminis- 
trative, economic, social and geographical. As regards political 
history, there are several clnonoiogical strata dimly recognis- 
able in the stories. The kings and princes there mentioned did 
not belong to a single period of time ; they were often wide 
apart from one another in respect of age. Bo that tho infor- 
mation derived goes to supplement our knowledge of the poli- 
tical history from the Veche times down to the time of the 
Buddha. Only the last chapter of this section, entitled the 
Mahujanapada Period, gives us a fair idea of the period imme- 
diately preceding the Buddha. And all the remaining aspects 
of life, namely, administrative, economic, social and geographi- 
cal, delineated in the stories, fail, in my opinion, in this Mahdja- 
mpada or pre-Buddha period. Hence the title of this work. 

It is a moot point whether history should be subjective or 
objective. To write objectively has been the avowed aim of 
historians from Herodotus to H. G. Wells. But it seems im- 
possible for the historian to remain unperturbed over the vicis- 
situdes in life which he observes. And even H. G. Wells had 
in the end to confess : “There never will be an outline of 
history written that is not tendential.” These tendencies of 
the historian, his pre-conoeiyed notions and prejudices, are bound 
to be interwoven in the delineation of the subject he treats. 
And what is wrong in it ? However unscientihe this method 
of approach might be termed, it has its value and its interest. 
The; historian should not dive into an ever-receding and ir- 
revocable past, simply for the sake of the past,. - He has to 
.xevaluate the past inthe light of the present. ' Instead bf ap- 
peftring in the fashion of a colourless spectator; he has to assuhie , 
the rble ofn. representative of the people of whom ho speaks; 
is to share their thoughts and reciproeate, or at least dhdef- 
stand, their sentiments. He may grow eloquent over' their glori- ’ 
ouh achievements, ns he ehbiila . stress their ■ drawbacks. lit 
this .way* . attempting to write, history is) inevitably though 
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imperceptibly, like subiecting oncBclf to psycbo-analysis. It 
di'aws oat not only tbe historian’s opinions bat his ‘repressions,’ 
not only his intellectual character but its ‘complexes.’ Even 
those historians who proless to be most imparbial and purely 
objective have their hidden snags and tags. 

Anyhow, it is q^uite obvious that every historical study 
should have more than parely academic interest. Up till now it 
has always been regarded as dry a» dust, a jumble ol dates, an 
unmeaning medley o£ wars and massacres. To have any value, 
history must be viewed as a kaleidoscope. Tt should be a pre- 
sentation of life, complete and whole. 

The Jntakas ofier us a clear advantage in this respect. 
Though their aims and objects are not avowedly secular, they 
nevertheless depict society from an independent point of view, 
give details, specially of the darker phases of social life, with the 
fullness and variety that we naturally miss in the ‘sacred texts.’ 
We can see here merchants and artisans, workers and peasants, 
women and children, old people and aseotics, Brahmins and 
Princes — ^all engrossed in theii' daily life. The characters we 
witness are lively and realistic, and the incidents narrated are 
also taken from real life. In the woeds of Prof, ilhys Davids, 
the Jatakas arc the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of Polklore extant. 

i am not unmindful of my inabilities. My claim to these 
stories as being a faithful representation of the pre-Buddha 
period will particularly be questioned. The fear of uncertain 
ground on which 1 was standing at first prevented mo from giv- 
ing the title which has been given to this work, and I thought 
it wise to make myself secure by vaguely describing the work as 
Ancient India in the Jatakas. But repeated reading of the book, 
page after page, while plodding through the unending proofs, 
reassured me, and finally encouraged me in giving the present 
title. 1 leave it now to tho readers to decide whether the title 
is justified or not. But 1 take consolation in the fact that there 
was, after all, very litcle possibility of change in tho general 
milieu of Ancient Indian life within a few centuries, as its per- 
sistent conservatism is only too well-known. 

The present work is a revised form of the Thesis submitted 
to the University of Bombay for the M.A. Degree in 1936, It 
took two years for it to go into the Press, audit is after about the 
samo period that it comes out of the Press, to see the light of 
day. Four long years have thus passed by since it was written. 
Journalism having lured mo away from an academic career,' it 
was well-nigh impossible for me to keep pace with the fast^growing 
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tempo o£ Historical Research Work. If, therefore, the work 
sufiers from any defects, I crave the indulgence of my readers. 
I shall deem my labours amply rewarded if the work lightens 
even a single obscure corner of our Ancient History. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Rev. 
Fr. H. Heras, S.J., the Director of the Indian Historical RosearcJi 
Institiite, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, but for whose guidance 
and constant encouragement it would have boon impossible to 
produce this work. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
University of Bombay for the substantial financial help it has 
granted towards the cost of the publication of this book. 

RATILAL MEHTA. 

Bombay, September 4, 1939. 
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TRACING UP 

IHE HOMOGENEITY OF THE JiTAKAS AND THEIR AGE 


THEUl 

NUMBER 


The Jdtakas, on which the whole of the prefacnl work is babed, arc, aa 
ia well-kirown, a collection ol stories included in the Klitid- 
daka-Ntkdya of the SuUapitaka of the Pali Canon. These 
stories, as edited by Fousboll, number 5i7. But as in some 
of these numbers, several stories arc included, while others only contain 
references to later Jdlakas, and also as sometimes the same stories irecur in 
different versions, the figure 547 does not agree exactly with the actual number 
ol the stories.' The Gidla-Niddcsa gives the number as 600 {paflca-jdtaka- 
batdni).^ The collection ia obviously mcomplctc. It does not, and could 
not, include all the stones current at the tune of its final redaction or com- 
pilation, probably in the 6th century A.f) neither does it include all the 
inscribed episodes still to be seen on the remnants of the Barhut railing,^ nor 
does it include all Jataka-hka stories to be found in other canonical works. ^ 


Now, every single Jdtaka, in the present collection, consists of the 
following parts : (<t) Aa introductory story, Paccujppannamtthu, 
DIEii’ERENt ‘story of the present time’ which relates on what 

PARTS. occasion the Buddha himself told the monies the Jdtaka in 

question ; (6) AtUawMm, i.e,, 'story of the past’ in which a 
story of one of the former births ol the Buddha, in other words, a BodhisaMa 
story, according to later Buddhist dogmatics, is told; (o) the Odtkds 
or verses which, as a rule, constitute the of tho Akkhdm type and 

form part of the story ol the past, are supplemoutcd by tho aiiAt- 
sambuddhagdtlids as these latter are generally termed ;® (d) short commentary 
( Veyydkarava) in which the Gdthds aro explained word lor word ; and (e) tho 
‘connexion’ {samodlidna) in which, finally, the persoimges of the ‘story of the 
present’ aro identified, by the Buddha liimsolf, with those ol the ‘story of the 
past,’ and tho psychological effect of tho discourbo on the mind of the 
hearers is described. These are the different parts which form a single 


1. Tha CuUa-Niddeaa, IL, p. 80, an old oommautary (probably o£ Ist or 2nd oontury B.O.) 

on tba F&iB^anmagga of tho HtUbt-Ifipatitp speaks of CUD JiUakaa ; Pa-hion too, (Record of iho 
JiuddMsl kieigdotm, trand. by J. Loggo, Oxtord, 1880, p. 100) swaks of pioturoa illuslrating 
■ 000 Jatakne^ 'whiob ho had soon ui Coylon. boo Barua, I, p. 247 j II, pp, 723 ft- 

Winlernitz, History of Indian LUwalure, 11, p. 124 n. 1. Soo now, B.O. Law, J.B.A.A, Apnt, 
1939, pp. 241-250. 

2. Oulla-NidAeea, 11, p. 80 : notioed by Baiua, op. ett, p. 247 ; also Indian OuUure, 
VoL V, No. 2. 

3. The authorship of Buddliago^a (Omdham>6sa, J.P,T.8, 1880, p. 59), has been ques* 
tioned : Rlwa Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. LXllI ff ; Burlingame, Bvddhiet Legends 
(H.O.S.) pp. 49, 69 jff. Bat see Law, J.R,A-S., April, 1939, p. 243. 

4. Of. Eonohei', J.B.O.B.S., VI, pp, 470, 472-3. 

6. Rhys Davids, Dialogw<‘, T, p. 164; also Buddhist Birth Stories, Intfon p- ixxsl j if, 
Wintemitz, History of Indian Literaluie II, p. 115 n., 4 ; Gokuldos Do, Ued, Beo, Aug. 1929, 
250 //) B. C. Law, J,B,A.S,, Apiil, 1939, pp< 241-05, puls a strong Case for tho traditional 
number 550. 

0. te., ‘verses spoken by the Buddha alter his eulighlenmout'. Of, Senort, 1901 

Pp. mff. 



JdtaJca in. this Inigo narrative work, tJic JMaJcafthavamom. Out of LIiohi', 
again, we have chosen to take our stand, for drawing up a picture of Ancient 
India, only on the ‘story ol the past’ (prose) and the Gdthds or voi'sos which 
both easily join one another and together form a beaittiiul whole (Alllavallhii). 
The stories of the present {PaccuppannamU/iu) are left asiilo, lor ihey are 
eometiines only duplicates of the ‘stories of the past,’ somotiraos foolish and 
entirely worthless inventions, and at best narratives whieli have been horrow'od 
from other parts ol the Canon, c.g., Vinayapitaica, HultaMydla, A-paddiui 
or from other commentaries, and are not therefore as valuable as the actual 
Jdtakis, or the ‘stories of the past.’ Similarly the commoulary {veygdiniruna) 
and the ‘connexion’ {samodhdna), being solely the work of the lator-day 
compiler, are loft out.' 


Now, the actual Jdtaha is a story in which the BodliisaUa plays a pujf 
in one of his lormer births, whether as Iho hero of the slory 
actuaIj or as a secondary character or as a spectator only. Ho that 

JATAKA. ,5^3,8 possible to change into a Jdtaka any story which was 

told among the people or which was known from Iheratiire, 
by identifyhig the best character, according to the Buddhists who handled it, 
with the BodliisaUa, or the Buddha himscll in some proviou.s birth. Jn this 
way all kinds of stories, fairy-tales, fables, anecdotes, traditional halLuls 
(a&iMwu ; aw«ss««i) were utilised,* And oven the Buddha, as wo road in 
the Saddhai-ma-Pu^ifarlka, for instance,® one of the earlier Jhiddhist (Sanskrit 
texts, taught by means of Sutras, OdtMs, legends and Jdlnlm. 


We do not however mean to enter into a detailed discussion about the 
history of the JdtalMs as we have them, their origin, growlli and develojitnouli, 
when and how they were included in the Buddhist canon iuthoir original 
form, and how they were finally compiled in their preaonb form. These 
problems, very iniricafce indeed, are more or loss exhaustively di'idt with by 
other scholars.'* In order to understand, as far as possible, the real nature 
of the basis on which wo stand, wc have to note certain important points with 
the help derived from the painstaking researches of those eminent soholars, 


Mr. Gokuldas Do, in one of his essays on the Sujnijimm of the Jcik(k(s, 
OP ^ovcit of tho BodhmUa ide.!, 

DEVELOP- f origimlly consisted of a verse or verses embodying 

MEET. in a concise ^orm a past episode, generally with a moral 

understood with the help of a prose narration which for tho 
most part remained impUoit rather than explicit, changing according to 
circumstances.® That originally the Jdtahas were folk-tales in vorscs 


1. See Winteraitz, 0|7. cifc, 11, p. 123 j Gokuldas Do, Go!. Ue». b’elj, lasj jjag fr 

^ P. 46). The division ofthe Buddhist Soriptnres into nine wiatu) 

geyyam, vmOsaranam, gathA, %d&na,h. itimaukoh, 
vedatlnm^ia old : Dlpavainsa, Oh, IV ; Beo Thomas, 1,11. Q., IX, 32 JT ^ 

4. The latest among them are Dr. WJntoivilz od. T r nn I'l « 'in - , n . r,. . 

Churn Law, A History of Puli IMwature ; also Gokuldas Do "kiini'£auiic& oV ihe 
a reprint oi oi'ticles pubUshod in the OakiUta Hevim. Law, Anri/lOSo'^nu^al’T^RR^® 

6. Coicirfte Heoiew, Jan. 1930, pp. IBff. -i.-iM.ti., April, 1030, pp. ail-eo. 
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is not only a natural assumption but has been very ably ostablisbcd by 
him.' The Sinhalese tradition also asserts that during Ihe process of trans- 
lation into the Old Sinhalese language and retranslation into Pali of tlie 
Jataleatthakalha, it was only the prose which was open to tliis process, 
the Gdtlids wore preserved unchanged in Pah. And it is only those GdtJids, 
the verses, which were included in the Canon whenever it was compiled.® 
The same tradition says that the canonical texts were first transmitted 
orally, until under the Sinhalese long Vattagamanf, in the first century 
B.C., they were committed to writing, and this, according to Dr. Winter- 
nitz, sounds quit.e trustworthy.® Originally both, prose and verse of the 
Jdtahas came down orally ; but naturally the prose had a loss stable form 
than the verso, being more exposed to changes and enlargements, so that 
when the canon was composed, and subsequently when it was written down, 
in the 1st oeritury B.C. as noticed above, only the versos retained their ori- 
ginal form, whereas the rondoriiig of the prose was at first entrusted 1 o the 
reciters jfwlio could recite the versos more faithfully than the prose, and it 
was only at a later period committed to writing by Commentators.'* As Mr. 
Gokuldas De says, the Jdtahas as a collection of selected verses go back to 
the time of the very Buddha if not carlicT still.® .And their antiquity 
will not preclude the possibility of a prose interpretation in the light of their 
progenitor following them from the very beginning. Though there is ample 
eA'idonco in support of the fact that, ancient Indian literature was in verse, 
more so Jolk-lores called Ahhhdnas,^ the Buddha, who is said to have enjoined 
his disciples not to use them in practical life, could not have entirely done 
away with their application and, in the absence of developed Buddhist lile- 
rature, mvist have had recourse to such passages from these Ahhhdnm as 
seemed helpful to tho propagation of his Doctrine of AJnmsd and Katmm 
mixing them with his own interpretations for safeguarding against tho influx 


] . OaleuUa Itei'ww, July, 1930, p. 08. It was Uithorlo thousslil that thin caiionioal J&taka, 
oonsisUng ontiroly of vorsos, had boon pvosoi'vodia maunsoriplH. li’rodiu'iok Wollor, howovor, ox- 
aminod orllioally Uio Pliyrao and two olhor MSS. from Mandalay of JOlakn voi-sss, and oameto 
tlio oonoluHion that thosn manuHorii)t<i only oontoin oxtraota from tho Jdbtka Conmiontary, but 
not 11)0 anciont voim-Jfitakn whioli Iioloiigs to tho nanun. Dr. Wiuternitz while admitting 
that * our hnpo and bolief that tho original varso ifStaka is still oxtant in MSS. has been shaken 
by Dr. Weller’s arguments,’ tokos groat pains to prove tho oxlstonoo of such an independent 
work ! BOO JMnka (idthda and JdUika Oommentnry, ai J.Il <?., IV, pp. I History of Indian 
Literature, II, j), 117 and nolo. 

2. lilvon tho tradition about tho IToixt oonnrils {eangllie) wherein the canon Is said to have 
boon compiled is disputed ; Sco Winlornilz, lliatory oj Ind. Lit, II, pp. 3 Bub see it. 0. 
Majumdar, Buddhist OonnoiU in BiiddMalio studies, pp- 26-72. On tho whole the view of Dr. 
Winlomitz (op, cit., p. 7.) that it is possiblo that the canon was not compiled all at onoe, 
but at several meetings of the monks, tho most Important of whiob was the Pafalipntta session 
(in kboka’s tune) seonis oorrocl. 

3. Op. cit., TI, p. 8. 

4. Of. W. Qoigor'i’aii LitereUure und Spraclte,’ in BUhlet’s Qrundriss, 1910, pp. 14, 2]i 
Liidor, N.G.9.W., 1807, p. 110, n. 2. Oldonberg, J.P.'l'.S. (1910-2) p. 31, "Neverthploss we 
may certainly say that, on the whole, tho OdthUs have a stronger olaim to bo regarded as cano- 
nical than have the prose portions of the falakas, . . Moroovor, tho language of the titoiAds 
is more arohaio than that of tho proso” ; Wintomltz, ap. oil,, U, pp. i 19, 128 ; Itlio' dfSereace 
of languogo is noted by foushOll in Dinos Anderson’s 7ndea> to Jitakaa, lairo. pp. IV-VI. 

6. Oodeulta Seview, July 1030, p. 83 $ See also J. Frx^Insbi, I, H, Q., V, p. 1. 

0. Oldouberg’s famous theory i JPAc Prose-aad- Verse type of Narrattue and the dtUdkan 
J-.P.r.a, 1010-2, pp. 19^.; I.n.Q., XV, p. 13. 

*** 
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of -vulgar ideas and misconceptions. These interpretations augmented and 
modified by various other hands supplied the prose of the Jatahas from tlio 
time of their origin onwards.”* 

The above discussion, then, brief though it is, points to the pre-Budd- 
histic origin of the JdtaJcas — Jatahas in the sense of versified stories. fcJays 
B. Otto Franke : “The bulk of Jdtaha-Odthds is the work of many, chiefly 
non-Buddhist authors, though one editor or compiler (not author) may, in 
recasting the whole, have altered and even added verses here and there.”® 
Authors of folklore have always remained anonymous : the story originates 
in the mind of one man : he composes the verses and puts them afloat among 
the folk : in course of time these verses become the common possession of 
the whole folk ; the verses are thus preserved, with very rare modifications : 
the prose which is only a commentary on these verses changes from mouth to 
mouth, until it settles in the form in which it is finally committed to writing. 
This is, in general, the life-story of a folk-tale. The same can be said with 
regard to the Jdtaka stories. 


This is not to say that all the Jdtaka stories, or oven the Gdl/ids as 
embodied in our collection, were current at the time of tJio 
NARBATIVE Buddha. It may however be conceded that the nmjor 
FORMS. portion was. It is also probable that even the varm-Jatalca 

of the canon, if it existed as an independent work, contained 
a smaller number of Gdthds. The number seems to have gradually increa.sod. 
And as regards prose®, too, it is the work of the later-day commentator, 
say of the 6th century A.D. But this is about the langnago with 
which we have no concern at present. We have to soe what kind of 
material has heen used in that prose. Dr, Winternitz^ has aiialysod the 
different kinds and forms of narrative composition as represented in the 
ilatoftfl-collection : {a) First, there are narratives in prose with fable verses, 
fairy-tale stanzas, or aphorisms inserted here and there. Prose and verses 
easily join with one another, and together form such a beautiful whole that 
we cannot but assume that in these cases the JakthaUlmmiin^ind used good 
old traditions for the prose also ; (6) secondly, there are Ballads in dialogue 
form, in a mixture of conversational verses and narrative stanzas. The prose 
which we find in the collection is as a rule, in these oases, the entirely super- 
fluous and insipid fabrication of some commentator, and as a matter of fact 
is not infrequently in actual contradiction to the verses ; (o) thirdly, there 
axe long^ narratives, beginning m prose and oontinued in verse, or in which 
prose narration alternates with narrative and conversational, verses. Here' 
prose is indispenBable, but the prose of the coUeotion is not a faithful copy 
of the origihal prose, hut greatly enlarged on, and disfigured, hy eonwRonta- 
torial additions ; (d) fourthly, there are colleotiops of sayings On any subject, 
and, lastly (e) regular epics or epic fragments. In the lattcsc two oases, the 


, 1. iJwieto, Eeb. 1981, vp. 270.80, 

1 TT. air.Jf.,M(1906Vp. 818. 

Z, Of. CBiarpentier; genial tha Jfltaiw prose rests »n oaoient tradition. " 2. D. 

\M.e.,66aW2),pp.41jfif, 1V..Z. jr. JUr. 87 ,(lM 3 )pp. 92 j 6 r. ; waoiuon. a. u. 

4. nisiorp o/ind. xif,, n, pp. 124>e, 
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prose in tlie book is again a suporlluoub commentary, and mostly spiritless 
into the bargain. 

But, as we said, it ia tho matorial, the contents of the stories which are 
of more impoJtance than the language of tho prose in which 
AK^A^f^LO- they are written. And we cannot deny that the major part 
DENCJS. of 1 ho stories in the collection preserves older material. Even 

Di. Winternitz has to admit in the face of archaeological 
evidence of a compelling character, that in the prose, too, much that is old 
may have been pieserved.’ This evidence comes from the pj'ccious monu- 
ments, the Stvjxtii oj Barhnt and SdlicM, of tho second or third century 
B.C.® The importance of the reliefs on the atone- walls around these stupas, 
from the point of view of the history of the Jd/ahis, can hardly he overes- 
timated. On these reliefs arc depicted scenes from the JdiaJeas^ including 
scones which occur only in the prose. Not only this. Sometimes even the 
titles of the Jdtahas are inscribed, which are sometimes the same as those in 
the JdtaJca hook, hut which in other cases differ. These reliefs then prove, 
as admitted hy Dr. Winternitz, that a number of stories, which are also to 
he found in the JdtaJea collection, were in the second, perhaps even iu the 
third century B.O., technically called ‘Jdtakas’ and were regarded as Bodhi- 
saJtta stories'* and that accordingly they must have been knovra in India 
long before, and possibly belonged to the pro-BudcUiist period.® 

We do not at all dogmatise on the point. The composition of tho Jdtaha- 
collcctiou has undoubtedly passed through several stages. It 
utterly impossible to assign a definite date to tho stories. 
Some oi the poems and prose narratives must reach hack to a 
great antiquity, even to the Vcdic times. Some of the sayings, legends and 
ballads may belong to pre-Buddhist days. For the greater porlion of the 
hook, wo may not urge any greater antiquity than the 3rd oontury B.C. 
And much of the prose decidedly belongs to tho Christian era. In fact, we 
can generally hold, with l\lr. Gokuldas De® that the prose storioa of the 


1. Og. (it., 1i, p ISO. 

2. Spo spopially Baixie,, Jiaihut-Htonc as a ttoiy-lellfr. 

'i. More than thiity soenos have beou as yot iile&tilioc) ; Boe Baiua, and Binha, Barhvt 
InscHplionti, pp. 78-90 j also OlrlpnloiM. •f- A> O. S., 18 (1807) pp. 18S Jf, B. Hultzoh, .T. J?. 
A. iS(,, 1012 pp. 300 Jj. 400 ; Rhya llavidB, Buddhist India, p. 200 j Eouater, 37(e Beginnings 
of Buddhist Art, pp. 01 ff. 

4. But Gokuldas X)c, uIIpi a niiunto oxasunaticuof the llarhut Juiaka label, comes to 
the conclusion that 'tho Jatakas of Barhut havo to bo taken in thoir ordinary sense meaning 
stones or fables told by tho Mastor in illustration of bis tloctrino and not iu the speoial sense 
in which the Buddlusts used them in later times implying birth siories of the BodhtsaUa beforo 
ho beoamo the Buddha,’ Cal. Me», Ang. 192d, pp. 267-04 ; 'Barhut Jhtakas in a New Light / 

5. Bist, Ind. Lit., IT, p. 121. 

0. Calcutta Besuui, <Tnly, 10.30, p. 83 : de has shown the growth of the Jataka literaturo 
through those stages: Pte-Buddhistio iimue^AWidnas as popular folklores and ballads in 
Fraktii ; Time of Buddha and the 1 st Counoil— Jatof ers as popular folklore and ballads illnstratr 
ing the doctrine of Bmma, inooiporsted in Agama Bilaha ; Second Connoil — Buttasita JStaika 
and Jatakas as moral stories incoiporatcd with the Bhanma Vinaya ; (Hilrd C'onnoil— 
ooUeotion as a st^^ate book of verses included in tho Khuddaka Ni/^a, t special JSUtlmi as 
Casiyd Bifaha •, Birsfc Century A.l[>,—-Bodhisalta vs, Bovadatta stories from, Jdtaiae sad Jlk- 
takas as moral verses found in the MiKnda ; Filth Century A.B/- Jdtaka verses found in thfi 
Dhanrnapada Aif/iakathS ; Bnd ol 61h Century A.I).— t/'diuifas of the Jtttaka Book eitolnsively 
as birth stories of the Bodhisalia in JtUala-A({iakathQ.’' Ibid, p. 84, 
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Jdtalea-AtfliaTealhd oorapilod about the latter part oC fcUe 5th century 
and looked upon as expansions or viUJuifas ot Jdtnica versea, many of wliicli 
as old as the time of the Buddha, some oven still older, are really a com- 
pendium of facts with dates ranging from the time of: thnh origin up to that 
of their final redaction, i.e., from pro-Buddhistic times down to tlie 5th 
century A.D., while we maintain that except in very rare cases, the claim to 
■pve-NiMya antiquity of the verses constituting the real Jalakan musi; be 
generally accepted. 

Thus, while recognising the uncertainty about the age of the JdtahiH — 
our source of enquiry— wo aro unable to act iq) to the i?ij«nc.- 
tion laid down by Dr. Wiuternitz that ‘not only every Inrgo 
Heotion and every single narrative bub often also every single 
patM will have to be tested independently as regards its age.” While going 
rhinutely through the stories we have felt that they are more or loss laitliful 
in depicting the picture of ancient Indian society : this picture again srsoms 
to he a homogeneous one. Throughout, it seems, the story-t.ollcr, whoever 
he might he, has fixed his eyes on the period before the Buddha, Old versos 
may have been mixed up with new, and the prose considerably (mlurged, 
the details of the contents may not all be assigned to an older period, but as 
Mr. B. 0. Sen® has rightly observed, ‘‘the spirit of the old narrative was not 
sacrificed to novelty, and the literary ombeUishmonts, if introdixe-od, did not 
apparently tend to produce an ill-asaortod combination of things, belonging 
to different ages as found in many other works.” 

We have set ourselves to the arduous basic of presenting, as far as possildc, 
a clear and comprehensive portrait of ancient Indian Society as wsdotited in 
the Jdtaha stories. We have slowly but carefully gone through tlui whole 
of this huge collection, noted down each and every single fact contained in it 
and, in the end, tried to arrange the facts thus cplleotcd in a systcrafitic narra- 
tive form. During this process, moreover, each and every fact has been 
minutely examined in the light of literary and other evidence of the surrmuvd- 
■ing pOTiod-— We have already admitted that all the stories in this colletvtiou 
are handled by a compiler or compilers of about the 6th century A.D. And 
we have also shown that the major portion of the material thus handled 
had come down through several centuries. But we again lay the utmost 
emphasis on this fact, that the compiler (or compilers) had focussed his (or 
their) attention on the days before the birth of the Buddha. As wo in those 
days, While narrating stories to ouj ohilton, fix pur eyes on the period of 
which we may be speaking, taldng care that modern things and individuals 
do not find thmr way in our natations, so must have the Jdtalia compiler 
taken care to see that the stories he handled, were not out of tune with the 
pre-Buddhistio conditions of society as he himself had come to know through 
tradition and hterature. Thus it was that a fair degree of homogeneity was 
accomplished fox this collection of stories. This homogeheity'’^ readily 

1. op. ett, n, p. 322. Ibis is the task vhioh some future Hopkine iuiiy Woll take up. 

2, SlttiUea in Jitakas, p. J69, 
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be discerned from the piesentalion given in the iollowing pages. It will be 
seen that the political, administrative, sooial, economic and even geographical 
conditions, as herein presented, quite harmoniously fit m the pre-Buddhistio 
period, as our knowledge ol post-Vedie and post-Buddhist periods shows. 
“What we mean to say is, that the stories on the whole give us a harmonious 
and a homogeneous picture of the pro-Buddhistic period. You may question 
the existence of a particular article, or thing, or place or individual, or raise 
doubts about a pajtioular foim of adminiatrative, sooial, economic or religious 
institution. These doubts may or may not prove to ho true. At least to us 
they would seem dilficult, it not impossible, to be satisfied finally. It is not 
our task, even if it were possible, to tost independently each single piece of 
prose-story and every single gdlhd as regards its age. We only say this, that 
the stories are decidedly of difierout periods— from the Vedio period down 
to the 5th century A. D., that the gdtiids do claim a greater antiquity than the 
prose — ^tor which reason wc have throughout this work given the number o£ the 
gdthds whenever any references are taken from thorn—' but that the stories 
as a whole arc homogeneous in their presentation of things of the pre-Budd- 
histio age. 

This is all that we can say about the chronological aspect of the Jdtakas, 
in the present state of our knowledge. And il theroloro we are still inclined 
to hold with old scholars like Buhler,® Jj'ick,'' Rhys Davids* and Mj's. Rhys 
Davids® that the conditions of oivilisalion as reflected in the Jdlahns date 
back in pro-Buddhist days, we may bo excused by over-critical scholars. 

The importance ot the Jdlahas c.%n hardly be imder-ostimated. They 
are simple stories, no doubt. The general tendency among 
THJSiit IM- scholars was, and perhaps still is, sceptical about the useful- 

POHTANOE. iicBB of auoh stories as a souxoo of history. Sooner this 

scepticism goes away, better will be the understanding of 
history. All lolk-tales, originating as they do among the vast folk, must 
reflect their life. Prof. Lacoto, who dovotod many years of his life in the 
study of Indian tales, opines that the Indian tales are for its history, 
religious, literary and sooial, of an importance of which no comparison with 
other literatures could possibly give an adequate idea,®'^ho Jdtakas are of 


1. Mr. Qokuldas Do’s tliioo lU'lioIoB on Anoiont Indian Onltnce and clrilizaliion ate based 
entirely on the JUtdka gdiMa. The proso-portions have not been utilised. Still, it will be 
seen that his presentation, n,B far as it gooa, does not matoiiaUy diCoi Irom that of ours wMeh 
is based on both the ffdthSu and the prose portions Of, Do, Jataka Qleminga bearing on an* 
dent Indian Ovdture and civili'iation ; Sociology, OalouUa Bevisto, Sept. 1931, pp. 361-74; 
Oct. 1931. pp. 106'] 22 ; Polity, Journal of &e De^rlmnt of Lettera, Odleittla, XXV, 1984. 

2. Vhe 0)igin, of ffie Inaim DrSJma Alphabet, 2nd od. pp. 16 

3. Sooial Organ iaatkv ; preface, ix-x. 

4. Bitetdhiat India, p. 202. 

6. J. B, A. S., 1001, pp. 869 ff. 

6 . Maaai am Onnddhya St la SrhadhathA translated in Q. J. M, S, IV, pp. 04-86 "How- 
ever fanoifni it may be, it introdnoes lis into a mixed world of princes, priests, merohauts and 
artisans who feel, aot and spealc as men ol their time, of their faith and oasto. .. In a ooUntiy 
so miserably poor in Mstorioal doouments, tales axe more than pleasing Uterasy oomposl- 
tlons. They are a mirror where the bJslorion is oUowed to oontomplate, wttboulr behig 
too deformed, a pretty oxaot image of the life of the people and the vioissitades of the religions 
and sooial state.” 
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inestimable value, not only as regards literature and art, but also from 
the point of view of the history of civilization'. Through all these cenlurios 
the Jdtakas have enriched, directly or indirectly, the literature of many 
other peoples and have therefore been of immense importance in universal 
literature.® Similarly Indian and non-Indian art was aslo enriched by the 
Jatahas. “They belong to the oldest subjects that were pictorially tepte- 
sented in India, and to-day they are still favourite themes for sculpture and 
painting in all Buddhist countries.”® They are found in the 3rd and 2nd 
centuries B.C. on the stone walls of Barhut and Sanchi, in the 2nd contmy 
A.D, on those of Amaravatl, and still later in the caves of Aja^^ta. Fa-hien 
in the 6th century A.D. saw in Abhayagiri in Ceylon five hundred JdtaJcas 
represented by figures. Hiuen-Tsiang saw many Slwpas on which the 
JdtaJcas were represented. And the temples of Boro-Budur in Java (9th 
century) of Pagan in Burma (13th century) and of Sukhodaya in Siam 
(14th century) are decorated by beautiful reliefs containing JdtaJea illustra- 
tions.^ 

Such is the great value of these simple stories. They have penetrated 
deeply into the minds of the people among whom they have been told. Even 
to-day their popularity among Buddhist people is not lessened. To those 
stories the Smhalese folk still listen all the night long with UTtaffoctod 
delight.® In Burma too the Jdtakas are, and have been for centuries, tho 
delight of both learned and unlearned, of monks and laymen alike.® So also 
in Tibet, in China, and in other places where Buddhism has ponetratoil and 
flourished.’ 

We conclude with these instructive remarks of Prof. Bhys Davitls : 

^ The popularity of the J dtajsas as amusing stories may pass away. How can 
it stand against the rival claim of the fairy tales of Science and tho outranoiiig, 
many sided, story of man’s ^adual rise and progress ? But though those 
less fabulous and more attractive stories shall increasingly engage the atten- 
tion of ourselves and of oui children, we may stiU turn with appreciation to 
the ancient book of the Buddhist Jdtalcn tales as a priceloss record of the 
childhood of our race.”® 


1. Wintornitss, «■<., II, p. 166. 

2. im, p. 164, See also Ehys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stories, Intro, pp, l-xlviii 

3. Wmternitz, op. cit., II, pp. 156. 

4. Winietnit*, op. eU,, loo. eii, 

8. See 7. A., XJtXII , (1903) p. 340. 

6. Epigraphia Birmanieet, Vol. H, pt. I. 

7. Wintemitsi, op, cli., II, pp. 163-4. 

3. Buddhist Birth Stones, Intro. Ixjtxvi-vil. 



SECTION I 

GLIMPSES OF POLITICAL HISTORY 




INTRODUCTION 


A Rystematio cliroiiolof^icfi] ftamowoi-k, liowevor nsaonlial it may bo for 
a cliaptor on £)olitioal Iiiatory, (iiiimoi bo oxpocLod from aucli a class of 
litcraiiiro as the JdluhiN. IJowcvor wo do got hoie niicl there iu the 
Jatakas, a number of clues, hints, indications or some data which may really 
prove valuable in tlie resuscitation of loose facts of political history supplied 
by Tradition. Thus this section will bo based on such indicative (lata, aided 
by external corrolioralion whorever possibh*. 

With the help derived from the Vatic, the. Epic and tho Piturdyiic. tradi- 
tions, w(' have tried to work out a plan by which to arrange the loose but varied 
mass of traditional historical facts embodied in tho Jdtakm, in some sort of 
chronological strata. “As Bacon said, Seionco is po,ssiblo only on generali- 
ties. In a quest after tho luiknown, it is bettor to have a)i imperfect plan than 
no plan at all. In Science, a hypothesis lias always, even when false, tho ad- 
vantage of suggesting researches and experiments, oven though subsequently 
destroyed by those very researches and experiments. According to the in- 
verse realisation of tho legend of Ugolin, every good theory is a coagulum of 
logical thought and certain number of known facts,”’ 

In arriving at the plan of tliis work as suggostod aboV(5, wo have neces- 
sarily placed reliance upon other literary sources which preserve the nanaes 
of kings and their traditional accounts, and which supply us with somewhat 
systematic and connected chronological strata based on gonornlly accepted 
dates. ^ 

Oir analysis of tho coutents of the Jdlakos as regards political data, this 
plan would divide itself as follows 



Probable date. 

Period in History. 

(1) B. C, 2000-1400 

. . Ancient Period : (a) famous 


• 

kings, some of whom are men- 
tioned in tho Vedie Litera- 



turo, mentioned only in the 
Gdlhds; (6) Ancient kings, 


„ UOO-1000 

who are treated in detail. 

(2) 

B. C. 1200-1000 

. . Tlie Kuru Pafioala Kings. 

(3) 

„ 1200- 800 

. . VideTui and kite lesser Kingdom, 

(4) 

„ 800- 600 

. . Tfte Mahdjmapada Period : 


1. A. Banorji Snatri, J, B, 0. B, 8,, XIV, pp. 390-01 . 

2. Wo Btould not, however, be nmnindtul of the fao(, that the dates of these litwary 
souicoB arranged by those otnlnont soholara. as tho colobratod American savant W. D. Whitni^ 
said years ago, “are only pins sot up to bo bowled doivn again." Wintomlta, Hiaior^ of 
Indian Literatwe, X, p. 26, 
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(ft) Rise and Sujiremacy of Kdsl. 

(b) Ndga Ascendancy. 

(c) Fall of Kdsl. 

(d) AssaJca-Kalinga. 

In accordance with the above fjkotcli, the proscufc section is divided inlo 
four Chapters dealing with the kings ami traditions assigiiotl to tludi respec- 
tive periods. \Vc do not, however, commit our, selves to an admission of the 
historicity or tho authenticity of the individual kings or their acoouids as 
herein given. \Ve liave stated tho facts, compared thorn with others and sug- 
gested tho hints or clues which may prove true in future. Tliis is llic only 
thing possible, we believe, in the present state of our knowledge of Ancicjit 
India, specially of tho period just preceding tho Buddlia. 
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0 II A P T E E I 

TUE ANCIEET PEBIOD 

1. FAMOUS TRADITIONAL KINGS (2000-1400-B.O.) 

I T WOULD REQUIRE a groat araoluit of courage, now, to deny Iho fact 
that thoro was a Ksntriya tradition sido by side, and distinct from tho 
Brdhmanic one, after tho problem has so fervently and ably been thrashed 
out by Pargitor.’ And it would bo possible, though not quite correct' 
to say that tlio Jdtalcas preserve a third type of tradition, distinct from 
tho other two, viz., tho 'po'p'iilm tradition — tradition which was a conunon 
heritage of tho simple folk, and which was utilised by difEoront sectarian 
hands for tlicir own purposes. It may not bo regarded as quite pure and 
uubiasaod, as it is handled by later Budtlhist propagandists. But its 
ossonco, as horo and thoro perceived, will be found tf) bo clearly a poj)ular 
one and honoc intcrostiug and valuable. 

The Pardnas, over and above giving the regular genealogical lists, namo 
some of tho most faiuoiia ancient kings under various titles. Thus, somo wore 
Gahravartins and others Sarnrdts ; others, again, wore those who hocanio fam- 
ous by giving gift i to Brahmanas, and so on. The names of those traditionnal 
kings have been compiled by Pargitor® as follows ; — 

Mandhatr, Ilari^oaudra, fiagara, Bhagiratha, Dasaratha and Rama of Ayodhyaj 
iSa^abiudu and Arjuna Kartavirya among tho Yadavas ; 

Dusyanta, Bliarata, Ajainidha, Kuru and ^antanu among iho I’auravas ; 
Jahnu and Qadhi of Kanyakubja ; 

Divoddsa and Pratardana of Kfiiii ; 

Vasu Caidya of Oodi and Magadlia ; 

Marutta Avikgita and Trijiabindu of tho VaMala Kingdom ; and U^inara and 
^ivi of the Punjab Auvas.® 

Further, wo know, tho Purdims have preserved trnditional accounts of 
those and other kings and tlioy, also, roprocluco ‘eulogistic ballads’ ns those in 
praise of Maudhiitr, Arjuna Kartavirya and others, which were current in 
those days.** 

Now lot us SCO how many of those names are to bo founcl in tho J dtakas, 
and what kinship does tho Jdfaka tradition about thorn, boar with the Vedio 
and tho Pmrdnio traditions. Tho discussion about the relation between tho 
two does not fall within tho purview of this section, since it has boon tackled 
by a host of omiuont scholars, though without dohnito results, and tho question 
of priority, origin, or souroos of diiloront vorsions romaius as vexed and uudo- 
oidod as over. 


1. Hop his yavwrt ill •!. I(H)8, 1010, li)J3nud ]014. The (pmlion is thoroughly 

doalt with in hia work Anoioni Indian HutorinA Vradilion, pp. C8-77 ! Keith’s protesteuonB 
against tho theory in J, B. A. S,, 1014, pp. llSff. ; THff . ; 1010, p. 700. 

2. A. 1. a. T., pp. 0-7 ; 30-42. 

3. CJ. speoiolly, tho ^odata-rUjiha list given twioo in tho MakahbSrafa, VIT, 55 ff *’ 

20 //; also 1, 1,222-7; A.I.H. T., p. 39, where a notable inolusioD is that ol Raniw 
Jatnadagnya who is usually known os a great sage and not os a king. 

4. A. /. 17. T.,pp. 16.10; 2fi, 
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The Nimi JdtaW lias tlio following gdthds 
‘"Ditdipo SdgafO Selo Miicalindo ShdgwO'SO 
Vsmaro Atthako ca Assako ca Puthiijjcmo 
Eie D’aftfle co rdjdno khaUiyd Bfdhntand balm 
Puthuyanilam yajitvdna Pelam te ndtivattisun ; ’ 
anti the Mahdndradakassapa J dtaka^ gives the following ; 

“Yathd aim Dhatarattlio VessdmiUo ca Aitlialco 

Ydniata {-da)ggi 

Vslnaro cdpi Sivi ca rdjd 

Parivdfakd samanabydhtnatidnam 

Ete c’a'Hne ca rdjdno ye Sahkavisayam gatd.” 

Besombling in some respects, ^ but di^ering in others^ from, the 
Paurdnic slolcas, these gdthds stand as distinct forms of coinj>ositiou oinbodying 
a distinct tradition. Tho kings mentioned in the above gdthds are distinctly 
spoken of as belonging to bygone days {pordnakardjdno), and cited as illustra- 
tions from past history {uddharanavaseiia). Though the names are jumbled 
up together without any regard paid to a dynastic, genealogical or even a 
chronological order,® most of these arc included in Purgiter s list given 
above and can be arranged in some order in the light of Paurdfio chronology 
as established by tho same scholar. 

DUDiPA or Dujipa can bo no other than tho Paurdnie DiUpa, But 
the Purduas know of at least three Dilipas, viz., 

{a} the father of Bhagiratha, (b) the father of Raghu and (c) tho fathor 
of Pratipa of the Paurava line.® Tho most famous amongst these is, how- 
ever, decidedly the ‘Second Dillpa’ who is styled ‘Khatvdriga’ and who played 
a very important part in bringing Ayoclhya into proraiuonce,’^ and whose eu- 
logy has been sung by the great poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvamia.^ Wo 
should not therefore hesitate in identifying our Dujipa with Dilipa IT, tho 
Ailavila Khatvdnga of the Purdnas. It is interesting to hear him praised 
in another place also, in a gathd which runs as follows : 

“MahdnMidvo vassasalmsajlvi 

Yo pabbaji dassapeyyo uldro 


1. J. VI, p.(iO-Gg. 4:20-431. 

2. J. VI, p. 251 -G. 1122. It seems to as that tho third line of the verso should he Kliittod 
op to the second to fill up the gap which seems to have been wrongly imt in the printed text of 
3?ousb6ll. 

3. For instance, in the general naming of the kings and tho iieumonio phrase 'Kla c’ailile ’ — 
these and others. Cf. MBU., I, 1,222. 

4. For instance, in the use of 'SamancdtrahtnatiH' and ‘the Peta and iSakfea worlds,’ which 
have a Buddhistic tinge. 

6. So also in the Pnranaa ; See A. I. H. T., p. 42. 

6. See Pargiter’s Table of Eoyal ge'neaologies in A. I. H. T., pp.-' 144-149. 

7. Ibid,, pp. 39, 270. 

5. Baghwamia, I-Il. 
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hilm apariyantamniam Sasenam^ 
rdjd Diijipo fijatidim Saijgaiii.’'^ 

SA.OATIA is ilio Idnious Paurdnic king Sagara, inclurlod in Pargitor’s 
list given above. Hiss eulogy as sung by a gdijid of tlie Bhumlalta Jdtahi^ 
runs as follows ; — 

“Yo BdgamtUam Sdgaro oijilod 

yujxm siibJiam sony^mayam vldmth, 

ussesi Vessdnammddaddno, 

Siibhoga deouMialaro aliosi.” 

In a single the unknown popular baril lias so oniinonlly summarizocl 

tlio whole caj'oor of that mighty king us wo road in tho Purdnas — ^his torriblo 
inroads against tho llaihayas and other foreign tribos, his zoal for Brdhmanic 
corenionics and his horse sacrifioo.'* Ho was an ancestor of Dilipa 11 — ^Dudipa — ■ 
as tho Purd^as assort, and should thoroforo bo jilacccd accordingly in our 
list. 


SELA. No naino corresponding exactly to this is to bo found in tho Pvrd- 
nas, as far as wo can gather. But tho Mahdbhdrata in ono place,® mentions 
inileod an anciont king by name ^ailalaya, who is said to havo attained, by his 
ponanoo, to tho region of Tndra. Ho should, for aught wo know, bo idonti- 
fiod with OU7' Sola wliich is a Pali rendering of tho Sansh>‘la &mh. In the 
abovo-inoutionod passage of tho Mahdbhdrata, Sailalaya is stated to be tho 
grandfather of one BLagadatta who is elsewhoro known to havo boon tho 
king of Pragjyoti^a (N. E. Bengal) and to havo taken part in tho Great 
Bharata battle.® If this relation is to bo oroditod at all, wo shall have to 
bring down Sola much lower and nearer to tho Bharata battle. But this 
docs not appear to be probable, looldug to tho pious rpinombranoo of an 
anciont king. 

A surer idontifioatiou perhaps coraos from another but loss known direc- 
tion. Tho Jaina Ndyddhammakahd,'^ curiously enough, mentions a Selaa 

1. Of. lor thin phriwo, tUo following ilobt from tho liufjhiva^ta 

1 , 10 : 

“Sons ^rkcaliadastaajia dmyamev&rihaeudham^. 
hOatre^vakunphita biuldMrmmroi dkaiufi cStala.’’ 

2. X.VI,}).203-G.‘S75. 

3. ,1., VI, p. 203-U. 870 ; <Jf. UlUmdliyiiyitna Siitia, XVUl, 34, Tho Jakka ffofAft also, iu 
tho /’nnrS «»o fashion, oonnoots his namo, ATajarff with tho oooMi-eS( 7 «ra. Of, Hwimtbia, XIV, 
29 ; Vi^nv JPurdya (Wilson’s translation), p. 370. But oontrost Ibid., p. 374. 

4. Pargitm, J, S. A, 8. 1010, pp. 9. 10 ; 1914, pp. 280-1; 1010, pp. SBSjfjT; also A, 1, S, T. 
pp. 270-2. Ssgnra is an ideal stnndai'd of oon^jarison in the epigraphioal rooords wherdn the 
stook-phraso 'BahvbhirvatudM, bkvkta TO,jabIwr»agaradibhib‘ Quito frequently ooeurs. Seo for 
instanoe Float, Qupta Iwaeriptions, p. 90. 

6 . XV. 20, 10 $ Sorenson’s Index to tM MahAbh&rata, p. 182. 

6. A. 1. U. p. 201 . 

7. Ohaptor V; Soo L A,> XIX, p. 08. 
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(or Sailaka) who was a rdjarsi-sage-ldxig.'' We cannot, however, locate him 
definite!}' in our list. 

MUOALIJSTDA or MUJALINDA. In another place in a gdtU^ ho is 
jjraised as a great sacrifice!' and aa one who reached the divine Heaven . 

“Mahdsanam devam anomamti'iMiH’ 

Yo saffina asahhhi jetmi Aggim 
So gan'fi’Citam tarn varato yajilvd 
dibbam gatim Mvjalind’ ajjhagancJd.” 

The name itself is indeed cuidoua and at first sight seems to ho irreconcil- 
able. Muculcunda, the third son of the great Maiidhatj Yauvana'sva, is a 
famous Ving in the Pur anas, about whom fables bad sprung up in couv.so o( 
time.® It appears that we should equate Mucaliuda with this Miicukuuda. 
In doing this we are not quite without a base. There is nothing strange in tho 
corruption or correction of the word Mucuhunda into Mucaliuda or vice versa. 
As a matter of fact, we find that if Mucukiinda is the name oi a lako,^ Muca- 
linda is so in out Jdtahas.^ This similarity forces us, at least to suggest tho 
proposed identification. 

BHAGIRASA is obviously the great king Bhagiratha of the Paurdme 
fame, included in Pargiter’s list given above. He is also mentioned in tho 
Vedio literature.® Our Jdtalcas have nothing more to say about him. 
According to the Pawdy.ic genealogy, he comes four stops below Sagara,’ 

USINARA is mentioned in both the gdtiids quoted above. Ho miisfi 
be identified with his namesake mentioned in the Purdnas and iucludod in 
Pargiter’s list given above. A legendary story about him is given in tlm 
Mahdkanha Jdtaka.^ Sakka assumes the form of a hunter and, with. Matali 
made into a terrible hound, comes to Usinara’s kingdom to punish the 
irreligious and restore religion. At the end ho reveals his character, declares 
tho Law and strengthens the waning power of religion.® Tho Epic logoiul. 

1. Had ‘Sela’ anything to do with the Sailana school of toaohevs TOontioncil in tho Vndic 
literature 1 Soo, Fed. In<l., I p. 288 ; I£, p. 304. Tho fact of the dift’ovenno as to one heing k> 
king and the other a Brahntaoa teacher should not alone frighten us much, as we have glaring 
examples of kings Hlco Vi^vSmitra and others having turned Briihmanas. Kvon tho phrase 
‘•KhaiUyS, BrilmianS, bahu’ in our itself aecnu to suggest that some of thorn wore .Hrilh • 
manas . Gf., also Jaina epithet 'riijarm'. Sola occtus as the name of a gi'eat lirahmana in tho 
Sda-SutUinta of the Majjb ima Nikaya, II, 6, 2. 

2. J., VI, p. 202-0. 874. 

3. .d. /.if. 3'., pp, 41, 176, 262. 

4. X)e,Oeogmphical Dictionary, p. 132; MneaUnda is, oooordlng to tho some anthovity, 
a name of a tank. Ibid. It ocemn also as the namo of a tree. 

5. ,1., yi, i)p. 510, 534-G. 2065 ; 585. Perhaiis and 'Kttnda' moan ft aimilftv thing. 
T cannot decide it fiym Apte’s Dictionary. If they prove really to be so, wo shall have a stvougcr 
proof for our identiHoatiou. Muoalinda, in Pali Uteratiire, oooiu's also as a uomu of a iiiiuui. 
tain, a Hagft and a tree. See Koni, Manual of Buddhism, p. 21, note 6. 

6. Jaiminiya Upanisad Br&hmana, IV. 6, 1, 2 ; Bhajerotha of the Romla, X. 60, 2- 

Vedic Index, II, pp, 93. 94. ' 

• Bhagiratha is an ideal king in the epigraphloal records. Sen, for 

instance, Gupta Inscriptions, jj. 74. i r , 

8. J., IV, pp. 181-6. 

9. Are we to read here a faint recollection of some religious upheaval t 
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about liini is diH'orciit. Thoi'c Ijo is depicted as roscuiug <iud IVodiiig llio 
vulture’ and giving away liis llosli for the pegion.® 

AT-I’HAKA. a natural ftanskritizod equivalent for tliis would bo 
Astdka. And one Astiika is known to Jiavo been a famous king, both in tlio 
Vedic Litoraturo® and tho Purdnas,* and is stated to be one of tlie sons of 
VisYFlniili’a. His roiinoclion with Vi^vainitra is attested also by the Jdlalitis, 
iu tliat lie is assooiatorl with him in both the traflifional ydthds reproduced 
above. According to Pnnlnas, ho succeeded Visvainitra in the throne of 
Kanyakubja.® 

Atthaka in also inonlioncd in the prose anrl in the several gathds of the 
Sarabhanga Jdiaku^ as being contomporary witli Hhiiuaratlia and Kiilinga, all 
tlio tlirce being stated, iu the prose portion of the story, to bo subordinates to 
King Dnprjaki.'^ Wore those two then really one and tho same? Wo do not 
thinlc tlioy w'ore. As a matter of fact it seems to us, looking to the e.ircLuu- 
stancos, that Akthaka of tlio Sambhangn Jdtnhu must be a mistake for 
Assalai. 

AKSAKA scorns at first sight to bo a gouerio name, fndood the Jatiikan 
themselves s])eak of scvoriil AHsaka.s® who must however bo placed much later 
in time. But if tlio present gdthd really moans him to be an ancient king like 
tho others tlioro mentioned, ho should rather be idontitiod with A^malca of the 
PurdiMs, the son of Kalinasapada Saudfisa, who ia said to have been a 
' rdjmsl’ 

rUTHUJJANO is very probably tho same as the PawdV'io Prithu 
Vainya'' ° and PrilM of tho Pgveda and later Vedic Litoraturo. ’ ' The J dtakas 
have nothing more to say about him. Both Pargitor'® and the authors of 
the Vedic Index ’ ® regard him as a mythical personage, ' ^ but without any 
tangible grounds. Tie cannot, however, be arranged in any definite place in 
our list. 

1. C/. Son, op. cit., !>. 20 — “Tlio story ot Ufinam’s foeding ol a vulture and thiil of Sivf s 
proHonting his two oyos to a Urnhiuin sooin to have boon ainalgaiuatod togothor to form tho basis 
<)I tho woll-known Pauriloia logond about Sivi AuSiuara.” 

2. M,B,U. Ill, I.IO-ISI ; Law, Anrient Mid-Iiidian KsalHsn Tribes, I, pp. 157-8. 

3. Ait. Br&hm., VII, 17 ; SdiibhaijniiaSrauta Siilm, XV, 2(1 ; f'eti. Ivd. 1, p. 46. 

4. rargitor, A. 1. 11. T., pp. U2-3 , 200-7. 

6. Ibid., hlH oontompomrioty with Sivi, Pratnrdana of ICoft and Vasumonas of Ayoclhya 
is niaintaiuod by IVadhau, Chronoloiiy of Ancient India, pp. 23-0, but disputed by Pargiter, 
A. I. U. T., pp. 142-3. 

0. X, V, pp. 130, 137-Q. 00, 144-G. 80. 

7. Ibid. 

8. X, U. pp. 166, 107— GO. 112, 113 : 168 ; IH, pp. 3, 8. 

9. MBII. 1 ,170, 47 (Aimabominarajaraib.) Soo Pargitor, op. oil., pp. 01 -2, 131-2, 

148-160. ole., IIo may ho howovor only an eponymous hoio. 

10. Inoludod in the i^odaiarOjilta group : A. I. H. T., pp. 39-41. 

11. rodio //ite, II, pp. 10-17. , 

12. A. 1. H. T., p. 40 and noto whom Pawdnio loioronoos aio given. 

13. n. pp. 10-17. 

14. Soo Bndclhagho^a’s fonoiful explanation of tho word 'Pnlhufjaao' in tho Smnadgttlavi- 
l&aini. (P. T. S.), p. 09 i but GJ. Ilaraaoarita, cli. Ill j Mam, VII, 42 ; XI, C0;7, King Vena 
is montionod os o groat oonquororin the KhSravola lusoription, J.S.O, if. 8., XIII, pp. 224-6. 
Of. also Iflget, C/vpto Insariptions, pp. 20-21, 
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DHATARATTHA is also a puzzling personage. Of course the name 
represents DLrtarastra. But identity of names docs not necessarily imply 
identity of persons. Wo know that Dhrtarastra, the son of Vicitraviiya and 
father of the Kauravas, is a well-known figure in the Great Epic, as also in 
the Purdnm.'^ Again Vedic Literature knows of two Dhrtarastras, sons of 
Vicitravirya, both of whom however are taken to be identical witii each other 
but difioront from tlio Epic and Paurdnic one, by tlio authors of the Vedic- 
Index.^ Hopkins, on the other hand, seems to go to the length of saying that 
the Epic and Paurdnic Dhrtarftotra is not a reality of the period, but only an 
irresponsible borrowing of the older Br <z/mam'c king.® If tho la,st view be 
taken as correct our Dhatarattha must be identified with that of tho 
BrdJmaiins. The question however is difficult to be decided finally. 

VESSAMITTA is of course none other than the famous Vi^vamitra. Ho 
is a great celebrity both in the Vedic and the Paurdnic literature. The Jdtaha 
tradition, as read from the gdthd, may be taken to lend support to the Epic one 
in representing him as first a king, and then a Brahmapa.'* It is true that, 
“there is no trace of his king.ship in the Rgveda,^ but that he is, there, only 
a rsi to whom the third mandala is attributed by tradition® and is, in later 
Vedic literature, a mythical sago usually mentionod in connection with Jama- 
dagni.”’ But this in no way enables us to dismiss it as a ‘more legend’ as tlu) 
Vedic Index, ^ tries to do. The unanimous Indian tradition knows him as 
first a king of Kanyakubja under the name of Vi'iSvamitra and then a groat 
sage.® Tho Paurdnic genealogy places him a few degrees below Sivi 
Aufflnara.’ ® 


YAMATAGGI or YAMADAGGI is evidently an equivalent of 
Jamadagni who is so wellknown to the Epic and Pawdnic tradition. Accord- 
ing to this, he was tho son of the Bhargava Jamadagni by Repuka, the 
princess of Ayodhya. ’ ‘ His grandmother Satyavati, also, was a K§alriydni, 
being the daughter of Gadhi, King of Kanyakubja, and sister of tho groat 
Visvamitra. ' ® Thus he was more of a Kbatriya than of a Brahmapa. ' ® He 
should be placed just one or two degrees below Vessamitta. 



1. .4. 7. H. T., pp. 148, 282. 

2. Ko-ihaka Sattthild, X. 6 ; ^atapatha Bru-hm-d'na, XIII, 6, 4, 22, whero ho is a kius of 

Ka^l. Ved. Ind., I. p. 403. ' 

„. .T A. n , 

tioned : 

III, 

Hopkias, Epic Mythology, pp. 24, 146. 

4. Hots the phrase ‘ele c'a/hne ca rajano KlutUipa Brahintwa bahn' 

6. Vedic Index, I. p. 311. 

0. Ibid., p. SIO. 

7. redie Index, p. 311. Of. our gdthS, where also Yiimataggi ocoura. 

8. n, p. 312 and note. 

B ii- Of. mrukta, 11. 24; Brahmam, 

XXI, 12, 2 ; also Ait. BrSh., VII, 18, 9 ; Mann, VET, 42 — "^ahmanijatn coiiio Gadhiiah ’’ 

10. Pargiter, op. at., pp. 144-6. ' 

11. Ibid., p. 151, 

12. Ibid. 

« is even inolnded In the eodaiar&jika list in one place ; See Pargiter, op. eit., i>. SO 

remarks on the point, p. 40. For his glotions oareer see. Ibid., pp. 199, 206, etc, ^Tho 
^afuadagnis are mentioned ip the later Vedio literature s Ved, Ind., I, pp. 276, 284, 
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SI VI must bo identical with the famous Paunlnic Ling uicntionod in Par 
giter’s Hat givcJi above and also included in (he suchia-iajihi group.’ He is 
also mentioned in the Bandlidyana Bnmta as a ‘.son of Uslnara and 

protege of Indra who saoiiiioed for him on tho Ydrsistlilya plain and saved him 
from fear of foreign invasion.’ Etom him the Sivi people are said to have 
originated.® 

Ilis piety and solf-aaorilico are related in several gdlhds of tho Sivi 
Jdtaka* which relates tho story of his gmng away of his eyes to a Brahmaijn 
who hogged for them.® lie was tho son of tJtoaro.® 

Our discussion about tho ‘famous traditional kings’ included in the above 
two ‘gmip-gdtJids’, as wo miglit call tliomj ends hero. Now leaving these 
‘gmip-gdtJids\ wo search for the names of other ancient kings in tho body of 
tlic J dttihiR, and wo And several of them, spoken of also in tho gdthds, who 
should, if wo accopl. tho Pmirdyic chronology, bo treated as belonging to this 
part of tho AncicTili Period. 

MANDIIATR, who is inoludod in Pargiter’s list given liofore, is a famous 
Ancient king. The Jdtakas, m two places^ give his descent in a genealogical 
table, frotn Mahumnmala — a name moaning a great personage chosen by the 
people and hence, a binula not a proper name— who is said to have flourislied 
at tho dawn of history (patiuma Kappe). Tho legendary table runs as follows : 

Mahaaammata 
"• 1 
Boja 

Vararoja 

Kalynria 

Vatakalyana 

I 

ITposatha 

I 

Mondhath 

Varamaudhata 

Cara 

Upaoara 

1. A. ff. T., p.^; 

2. XXI, 18 s Vedie Index, II, p. 380} Tho Amhtamanl of Iho Ug-Veda asodhes one hymn 
(X. 179) to him } Ibid, I, p. 103, 

3. Paigtler, A. I, K. T„ p. 264. They are tho SWas of tho Bgveda. VH, 18, 7, whom tho 
Vedic Index, II, pp. 381-2, identifies with tho Siboi of the Greeks, who dwelt between the Indus 
and tho Ak^ines (Asikni) in Alczondor’s time. 

4. J., IV, pp. 401 ff. Of. his extollRtion la MBIL, HI. 197, 

6. Tho MahabMrata, III, 196, 207 oto,, has a diiioront fable s See J, B, B, B, A. S,, (N. S.) 
IV, p. 120, while in tho MtnByana, II, 14, 6, it is king Alorko, and not Sivi, who gives away his 
eyes to a Brfihmana. 

6. Other Sivi Icings are mentioned t J., V, 

7. ,T., II, p. 311 5 m, p. 464 ; Of. Hardy, 
of Bnddha, pp, 7, 9. 


pp. 210 /f; VI, pp. 480 
Manual of Bwddimm, T 


-40 ffi RookMD, L^e 
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Tlio table, of course, has no historical value, since none of the names, except 
Mandhata and TJpacara, is Imowu to the Pur anas, or to V cdic Literature. 
The Mandhdtu Jdtalca^ glorifies him in all the mysterious colours familiar to 
the Jdtakas, only to bring him to an unhappy end, which was the result of his 
unsatiate greed ‘the root of all pains’. Leaving aside the mysterious career, 
of his victories in heaven, this much impression wc may keep with advantage, 
that he was remembered as a CakJeavaUi, a king who had wide conquests to his 
credit. This is confirmed by the Pauvdnio evidence, which makes him the son 
of Yuvanadva and the father of Muculcunda.® Moreover, wo know that 
eulogistic ballads pi praise of him were sung in those days and arc preserved 
in the Purdnas.^ Our Jdtaka also, not unsurprizingly, shares the credit ol' 
preserving a verse of those ballads. The gdthd runs as follows ; 

“Ydmtd Candimmuriyd {iwriharanii) 
disd hlwAXti Visccamdnd 
Sabbe va ddsd MmdJidtu 
{ye) pdnd patJiaimmsifd.”* 

The Paurdnic parallel is : 

"Ydmf suryasya udayo 
yavadastamanam blutvet 
sarmm tad yauvandivasya 
Mdndhdluh h^kwmucyais " ® 

"We should place Mandhata above Mucalinda, if our identification the 
latter with Mucukunda of the Purdnas be accepted as correct. 

AJJUNA. He is the groat Paurdnio king Aijuna Ifartavirya, tliO' 
greatest of the Haihayas. He is regarded as both a cahravartin and a samrdl. ” 
Evidently he was a great conqueror.’ 

The J dtaltas mention him in several places. The topic in connection with 
which he is mentioned is, in one place,® the performance of sacrifices and tlio 
giving of gifts to the Brahmapas — where he is extolled along with Sagara, 
Bhagiratha, Dilipa and others — and elsowehre® that of sinning against holy 
sages and consequent destruction — ^where on the other hand, he is associated 
with Kalabu, Nalilnra and Dapdaki. 


1. J., II, pp. 311-313. 

2. Viffn P., IV, 2 J Fayn P., 88, 68 ; Paigiter, A. I. U. S’., pp. 30-40. 201-2 “IIo was 
a very famous king, a Cakravartin and a Stmxai and extended Ms sway very widely, over Kitny- 
aknbja and the Pauravas ri^ht up to GSndhara.” He is also mentioned in the fiflw Veda and tlio 
Saiapafha Brihmana ; Vedie Index, 11. pp. 132-3. He is referred to also in many nu opigrapliio 
record as an. ideal king s See for instance (hipia Inaeriptions, pp. 140, 140. 

iiOB hiatorians of those days— 


4. J., n, p. 311-G. 22. 

3. .afPH,, VU,62; Xn.20j 
A. I. H. T., p. 40 and note. 

6. Pargitor, op. cit., p, 41. 

7. 16W.,p. 151-3; 265//. 


Vayu P„ 88, 68 ; 


VifnaP., (Wilson’s tr.) p. 303 and note 


8. J,, VI, p. 201 -Q. 872 ; Of. Harivaihsa, oh. 33, 14-10 ; MSTJ., XU, 40. 

9. J., V, pp. 135 ; 143-G. 68, 71 ; 267-G. 94. 
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HoiiK! of tA>e opitlivta given to kiui in tlie yatlias tle,iOL'\ o notice. As iu tko 
Pmatinh' mlwHxa J alula (idthds,Wn} is cal loci “Sahabiabdluf'’ or tkousaiul-ai- 
moil. Two of tlic gdlhda try to give a t.iiioiuil iuLorprotatiou for lliis torai, vk., 
t-liat lie was so called l)ccaiisc lie liad ilio power ami strougtii to wield five- 
hundred bows bogotlior {vikdsilasa cdpa salaih fanat), or a suiglo))ow eciual to 
them {imhissdso).^ It seems much more conceivable, as Pargitor says, that 
ho had the name Sa/utsmbdhu.^ 

Another point to whicli attention may bo drawn is the epithet ‘Kcl'a1<&- 
dhipo ’ — the lord of the Kekakas — given to liini in a gdtfid of the Samkicca 
Jdlaka.'^ The Paurdnio tradition is imaniinoiia iu describing him as tho 
ruler of Mahismati which ho wrested from the Karkotiika Nagas and made 
his fortress-capital.^ I’liis Mahismati was, undoubtedly, in tho south, which- 
ever idcntificatiou wo may accept.® Thus the Jdlakas would have us believe 
that the Kclcakas or Kokayas lived in or around Mahismati. This is an im- 
portant point which needs furthor orientation. Wo must hold, then, if wo 
accept tho statement of tho J dlaka gdlhd to bo creditable, that the Kokayas 
who are generally connected with the Northern people like the iSivis, the 
Madras and others’ migrated, at some period of our history, to tho 
south.® 


One tiling more, in ooiiiiootion with Ajjuiia. The Jdtahts seem to pre- 
serve a traditional account of tho oud of Ajjuua Bahassahahu. Tho cause of 


1. i>., 04, 1 1, 15 olo. Mahtja P., 43, 14 oto. A. 1. 11. T., j). 70. 

2. (7/. tho oniamontary on tho ghlhu in tho ffh&ritlaUa Jiilahi, “Suhassahlidliu U na imsa 
hiilmnatfi mhanmm parica/inatA pamd/uiniiff(/aAaiialcl/ia>A bdlimahMicna tUtaddhilMam dhanuno 
Ohctdrlhavata cm emtit viiUo” — J., VI, p. 202; nlho .p 273. Sec MSII., XIII, 102. — "hut ho 
had ordinarily only two at hoipo.” In ,f., V, p. 267, ho ib btylrd ittifcSyo and in J. VI, j). 201, 
Bhimaseno. 'Chis latter ia vory iutorosiiu;; in that it prosorvob tho toclinioal oidthet Iroin Bhinia, 
tho Pandova horo, which still aurvivos — ‘strong lilco Bliima. 

3. A. 1. II. T., p. 76 : “This was anamo, so aho Sahaarapad.” Soo .Soronson’o Index, a. v. 
Quito a novol intorprotathm was rooontly givon hy Mr, KarandiUar o[ tlio JVarmada-Valloy- 
roaooroh ian;o, iu a looturo ho cloUrocod at tho liulion llistnriual Kcaoiiroh Institute, St. Xavior’a 
Collogo, Boinbay, in whicli ho said that tho 1000 mins wore reolly 1000 boats givon to him (Ar- 
juna) os a prosont from Batta Atroya. 

4. .T„ V. p, 267-G 04. 

5. Pargitor, op, cit,, p. 163 160, 262, 260 cto. 

0. Tbo idontiOoatiun of Mahismati has, uptil now, boon a very voxod guobtiun. Sevoral 
aoholars havo attempted to identify it with various plaooa— ManiUiatii, Mahc4wara and nthors- 
It seoms very likely, as Mr. Munslu has shown, that there wore sovoral M&hismatls which came 
into existonoo at dliloront tiinos at dillorout places in more or loss tho aanio locality, i.e. around 
tho Narmada, and it apjioars wrung to o^uato Ijiom all. A Mahisinali, said to havo boon built 
by Muouluuula, was, as Mr. Muuslii says, diifotcnl from that of the Ifarkofaka NSgas and of 
Arjuna ICatiavirya. This lattor was destroyed by H5ma JiUnadiignya in his wrath. In tlio 
opinion of tho above writer, Mahismati of Arjima was somowhore noarmotlera Broach. i.jl. 
LI pp. 217-221 ! Mr. ICaraudikar howovoc in a paper roijovlod to have boon road at the 7th 
Oriental Conforonco hold at Boroda, locales tho oily on a small island oallod Mandhata in the 
Narmada rivoc. For somo of tho attomi>ts at the idontitloation see Pargitor, B. X. £!,, 
1010, pp. 444-7, 867-0. 

7. Vedia Index, J, pp. 186-6 ; A, 1, II. T., pp. 264, 270 ; Baychaudhmy, P. A, I . 
pp. 41-2 ; also .1., VI, p. 280-G. 1228 whoro tho Xokakos are mentioned together with the 
Pafioalos, Suraseuas and tho Moddas. 

8. Bayohaudhuiy, P. H. A. I., p . 42. 
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Ms destruction, they say, was that he sinned against, {aparajjitva. ; dsajja) 
nay, killed outright {hethayitvd),^ a holy sage Angirasa, also named 
Gotama,* or more correctly, Aiigirasa Gotama,^ who was so forgiving {khanti), 
austere (tapassl) and a life-long celibate {cirabrahmedn).* It seems illusive 
to try to discover a real personal name of the sago, for both Aiigirasa and 
Gotama are either patronymic or gotm names.® And moreover there are 
instancess of sages with personal names who were both Ahglrasas and 
Gotamas.® So that it is quite impossible for us to Imow from this gotra- 
medley which Angirasa Gotama the JdtaJca-gdtJid-com'pilev meant.’ 

Be that as it may, our main purpose was to see whether there was any 
samone.ss in the Jdtaka and Paurdnic traditions as regards Ai'juna Kartavirya’s 
end. The PauraMc tradition, as wo know, says that he was killed by Rama 
Jamadagnya.® The cause given is, sometimes,® that Arjuna or his sons 
raided Jamadagni’s hermitage, ill-troated him and carried oU his calf, but 
more often the authorities state as the cause the curso of a holy sago named 
Apava Vasistha whose charming hermitage near the Himalayas Arjmia burnt 
and destroyed.’ ° Audit is precisely here that wo have to look for the much 
sought for agreement between the two traditions. It seems ucodloss now to go 
further into details." Suffice it to note that the J dtakm^ioBoxva a faint 
remembrance of Arjuna’s conflict with the Brahmai.ias, be thoy''Bhargavas or 
others, and his consequent death at the hands of the terrible Para^hrama — our 
Yamadaggi named in the ‘group-gdthds' cited above. ' ® The emso cikimot bo 
taken in any other light than as a priestly or a moralist’s feat of imagins^tion 
so familiar to Indian mind. 


2. LATER KINGS AND TRADITIONS ABOUT THEM (1400-1200 B.C.) 


In the preceding part of this chapter on the Ancient Period, wo spoko 
something about those traditional ancient kings who are mentioned in the 
gdthds alone, but, with two or three exceptions, are not treated separately 
in the prose portions of the J dtahas. This fact makes us bolievo in their 
higher antiquity, for by the time these verses were composed, say about the 

1. “Hefhayitm” means, according to the Commentator, piercing by a poisouod arrow. 
He gives a story. The king once went on a hunting, and slopped at a soolnded place in scariih 
of a deer. Not veiy far, the sage was ijlucking up fruits from a tree for outing. Kooing him i ho 
deer did not venture to come near. The king was angry with tho sago and shot at him a poi- 
soned arrow which picroed tho poor sago outright and foiled him from the troo.” J.. V. n. 145. 

2. J., V, p. 136 . Ibid., p, 267-G. 04. *• 

3. Ibid., pp., 143-4-G. 71. 

4. Ibid. 


T,' J were definite families which wore both Aiigimsa and Gotama, in cloar from 

the Ytd%o evidence , See for instance, Vedic Index, II, p. 236 : I'argitor, on. 

at., pp. 167-161, 218 etc. * ’ b ” * i 

T instonoe Rshugana tho purohila of Mothava Videgha, mentioned in (ho Ummla, 

;■ Ic’d® Sutapatha Brahmana I, 4, 1, 10 el sej. Ved. 1ml. , I. p. 235 j Bargilor, \m. f,il. 

I p teef p!rgitToi>. £ ni. mVrii” 

7. for this 6'o//'a-coQiuuion in the Pargitor, o®, oil* lOt). 

8. Pargitor, A. L E. T., j). 267. * e* > / t ^ 

9. Ibid., p* 163 ; CJ. HarscicAiriUi, Ch. Ill, 

10. P., 43, 41-3 ; Earivam&a,^^ ; MBS. XII, 40 ; Pargitor op. oil., pp. 163 , 206. 

• I”*' »“• tal » 

»hoprt.wi„ totag „ „ 
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6th or 5th century B. 0. or oven before, those mighty kings of yore had 
evidently been reduced to mere names. Nothing definite about them oould 
then bo romembored except of course some exaggerated tales. 

Now wo take up those kings and princes who are both mentioned in the 
gdthas and treated in details in the piosc portions and who in point of time 
come later. 


KAMA DARAEATIII. 

Tho first among those to bo noticed is Kama. His story is told in the 
Dasaratha Jdlalca.^ It agrees as far as it goes substantially with that given 
in tho Rdmaytina. But it also differs from tho latter in some vital points. 

Tt is not possible, nor is it necessary for our purpose, lo go into minute, 
details about tho two versions. But some of tho more prominent points of 
diliorcncc may hero bo nolicod»_ 

(a) According to our Jdtaica, Dasaratha was a king of Benares and not of 
Ayoiihya. This may bo explained as, perhaps, dno to the general tendency 
of the Jdtakas of showing special favour to that city. 

(b) By Jus oldest queen, whoso name is not given, lie had two sons, Biima 
Papdita and Lakkhapa-Kumara and a daughter named Sitadovi. 

(c) .fSftor tho death of his oldest queen, tho Icing took another wife (nanto 
not given), who boro him a son named Bharatakumora. 

(d) Tho palace-intrigue is substantially tho same, but here tho king, fear- 
mg some mischief from the queou, asks his sons to go to a neighbouring king- 
dom or woodland and live there as long as ho himsolf is alive (tho period of 12 
years is then settled by the soothsayers) and thon return and take charge of the 
kingdom. 

(c) Tho oxilod prinoos, Rama and Laklchana, together with their sister 
Sita, go to the Himalayas, and not in tho south, though, as wo shall see in 
another place, a gdthd indicates its knowledge of tho epic association of Rama 
with tho Dapiijaka forest in tho soutli. 

(/) Lakkhapa and kSila come back to XasI boforo tho expiry of the full 
term (at the end of 9 years), Runm romaiuiug iu tho forest to oomploto it. 

(g) At tho expiration of tho full term Rama returns, marries his sister 
Sita and assumes tho crown. 

Those are some of tho most divergent points in tho Dasaratha Jdtahor 
Naturally, tho question arises : why and Jiow this dilforonoo ? Does tho 
Jdtaka present an older form of tho Rama story, and if so, is it tho source of 
the lidttidgana? This iutrdoato problem has boon agitating the minds of 
scholars who have l)oon in tho field, ovor sinoo the J dta/ea was brought to li^t 
by D’Alwis iu 1860.® Tho discussion resolved into three mam theories, viz. 

1. j.,iy,i)p,m-3o. ■ 

2. Uoforrod to by Webor in his articln "Uebci das Mmdyar^", tranalated by ^v. D. C. 

Boyd,/, 120//. Tbo/aiaAa was oritioally edited with m Bt:gWsb translation by 

founbull in 1871. 
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{a) The Dasaratha J dtaha in aix older version and tlie source of the Rdiiid- 
yayia. 

(b) It is an older version but not the only source of the Rdmdyana. 

(c) It is tieitlwr an older version nor a source of the Rdmdyn nu. 

It was natural for those who attempted to solve this problem earlier, viz. 
D’AlwiSj’ Weber,® and Burnell,® to see in the J dtaha an older version of the 
Rdmdyana. 


The first view has had no sufficient backing. Weber,'' who partly hold 
the second view, said that an ancient Buddhist saga of the pious prince Rama 
which glorified him as an ideal of Buddhist equanimity was, later on, cast into 
a different form by the skilful hand of Valmild. He was followed by Son,® 
and Grierson,® who uphold the same view with the help of fresh material. 
But this view again has not been able to stand against the severe attacks from 
Jacobi,’ Luders® Keith,® and Utgikar,'® who hold the opposite view, viz., 
that the J dtaha prose version of tho Batna story presents a later and more 
confused form of the legend than the Rdmdyana. ' ' As regards the gdthds 
ocouring in the J dtaha, Utgikar’ * has subjected them to a searching analysis 
and has shown that none of the four ydthds, which have ahy^narrativo appli- 
cation out of the total thirteen, seems to bo the fore-runner of the Rdmdyanip 
sloha. Whether we accept this conclusion or not, tho fact that swne of liio 
striking similarities, ' ® literal or otherwise, still remain unexplaiubtl, holds 
good. And after all has been said, our faith in the priority of the 
version has not, we must admit, been shaken. On tho whole, wo may stiind 
with Prof. Winternitjj, who seems to hold a much soimdor view’'', viz., 
that at the time when the Tijntaha came into being (in tho 4th and tho 3rd 
cent. B.C.) there were ballads dealing with Rama, prohaps a cycle of sucli 
ballads,^ but no Rama Epic as yet which was only oroatod labor on by 
Valmiki who utilised those very ballads. ' ® 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

i. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

■JO. 


Jbid. ■■ 

J6W., pp. 120//. 

Ibid., pp. 67-8 whilo reviewing lousbOU’a edition of the JtHaka«. 

JOia., pp. 120 ff. 

The Bengal RSmAyana, pp. 7. ff. 

J. kd.A. S., 1922, pp. 135 Jf ; while reviewing Sen’s work. 

^Mmihyana, GeeohicMe vnd Inhalt, Bonn. 1893, pp, 84 ff. 

N. Q. 0. W., 1897, 1, pp. 40 //. ’ll JJ- 

J. B. A, S., 1916, p. 323. 

Ibid., Centenary Buppkmenl, 1924, pp. 203 // 

12. Op. oil., pp. 207 ff. 

14. Sistory of Indian Literature, I, pp. 509-10. 

that whilo the 

is gtssed by scholars, the Jafate. a Buddldst veivdon. which. 


isVssed b^scholarr^fate a Mm&yanic twuUtior 

erifeism, is a much sounder source shoxUd h^’ 

S. 0. Sarkar, Borne Aepeete of the Barlielt ,Soci^ 19KS1..nS‘"‘^^ 
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lJow(',vci', leaving aaido tlua controvorsiuil matter, let us Lake tlic Jatuhi 
matoiidl as ti whole and see what it has to say about Rama. Dosidoa the 
Dasmalha Jdlalta notieod above, there are two other allusious to Rama, oue 
iu a (jtVhii of the Jaijadtfisa JdUiht,' and the other in a ydlha of the Vessau- 
Iriru t/d/rz/iW^.. .Tlin former says that Rama’s inoihor won salvation for her 
son who was a))seiit in tlie Diii.K.hika lbrc.sf : 

“As Rama’s fair-limbed mofJior won 
Salvation for liei abs(inl son, 

When woods of Daijdaka he sougld, 

Ho for my child is fv<*,edom wrought.” 

'J’he lattei is spoken by Maddi, Vessanlara’s wife ; — 

“I am a baiiLsht. prince’s wife, 

A prince of gltwy fame ; 

As iSriff did f(yf lidniH 
Ho 1 for my husband care.” 

Hero the relation between llama and Rita, oven at the time of their exile, 
is clearly suggest od ns being that of husband and wife, and not that of brother 
and sister, tliougli the Coramontator, it is worthy of note, with a surprisingly 
uniformity, naively holds the latter view oven hero.® 

Such divorgoucos in the body of the Jdialeas themselves, puzzling as they 
■ire, make it really dillicult for us to say ‘how much’, as a learned scholar 
remarked, ‘the uucettain drift of irresponsible ti-adition has to do with this 
process of distortion.’'’ 


lOMAPADA 


Lomapildn, the Pmrdnic, Kii.vg of Align, is mentioned iu a Qdthd of the 
BhwidaUa Jataki^ which says of liini as follows : 

"Yaesdnubhdoem Suhhoga Gangd 
Pavalkttim dadlma'Mwm samuddam 
m Loampddo paricariya-m-aggim 
Av go mlmmkjcha purajjhuja'ilcU. ’ ’ 


1. J„ V, p. 20-0. 80. JUs pul in llio mouth of tlio Buddha, a fact whioli may bo taken 
by Homo to lower its value in tins oonnootiou. 

2. J., VI, p. 057-R. 222d. 

3. J., VI, p. 038. 

4. Seo the bitter romatlcB of Mr, lihataicrishna Qhosb, 1. 11. Q,, V, p. ffiS, while Jovlewlng 
the jaln Vadnmpttr&na. WhoUior that ie really distortion wo cannot definitely say, The 
Daaaralha Jdkdnt haa its rcRomblanw in many a li’ar-lioHtorn version of the story, LOVi, 
BvlHin I’icole Frangaise d'Extfdim 6riml 741 ; Ulibor, Ibid., IV, pp. 098 J5f. 

0. J., VT. p. 803.0. 877. 
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By whose power the Ganges swelled to the enrd-like ocean, he, Lomaptula, 
the Anga,’ giving oflteringa to tho fire went to the world of Sahaaraksa i.c., 
India. 

Lomapada is a familiar personage in the Epics,® and the Purdnas,^ all 
of which agree that he was the king of Ahga. As to his being a contem- 
porary with Daaaratha of Ayodhya, ltdmdijana* is (inito clear, while tho 
Pmd'^s,^ at least suggest it. It is this testimony that load ii.s to place Loma- 
pad a side by side with Rama. The connection of Lomapada with Rsyasriiga, 
the sage, is not brought out m the Jdtahas, though they know tho sago quite 
intimately as seen from the Alnmhusd,^ and Naliiiikd 

CECOA UPACABA-APACAIU. 

The Catiya Jdtnka,^ after giving the legendary dynastic list of kings wdio 
preceded TJpacara or Apacara of Ceti (Ccdi),° goes on to relate his story in 
detail. The prose portion in tho beginning speaks of him in a mythical strain, 
a.s is naturally to bo expected. The story then ha.s it that Upiicara had a 
Brahmapa ‘puroJiita named Kapila, whoso younger brother Korakalambalca 
was his class-mate. While a prince, TJpacara had made a promtso to his 
class-mate that he would make him his purohita when ho 'wpiild ascend to the 
throne of Oeti. But ho could not keep his promise as he was i&H,ablo to remove 
the old purohita Kapila. Kapila, afterwards, turned out an asd&^c and man- 
aged to place bis own son in his office. The king however tried teifinlfill his 
promise by telling a lie, despite the oft-repeated warnings of tho om!H<s(!otic 
Kapila, with tho result that he had to go to the Avici hell. And so thiiban- 
cieut gdtjid 

^‘Cursed by a sage, Ceooa, 

Who once, could tread the air, they say, 

Was lost and swallowed 

By the earth on his appointed day.”’° 

We may dismiss the foregoing story as a fabrication on tho part of tho 
story-teller. But in the above gdthd, old as it seems to be, and in tho prose 
passage that follows, we have to look for somothiug traditionally historical. 

1. Cowell and Boneo, perhaps by followii^ the commentator, wrongly translate thiij os 
‘AAga, KSsi’s lord’ : Cambridge edition, J. VI, p. 108. The Commentator Hounm generally 
prone to describe Kasi as tho Idngdom to whatever king he may oome across whose identity is 
otherwise not given in the original. 

2. Mmayana, 1, 0-11 ; MJSE., Ill, 110-113. 

3. e.g., Vi^nu P., IV, 18. 

4. 1, 11 3. ■ 

0. Of, Wilson, P., p. 446 and note. Out of the confusion with regard to tho rolation 
of Santa, they wrongly equate BaSaratha and Lomapada. 

0. J., V. pp. 162 ff. His epithet 'Easeapa' is known— IWii., pp. 167-G. 118 ; 160.C. 120, 

7. _ J. V, pp. 193 ff. H. Lfiders, N. G O. W., 1897, pp 1 ff. 1001, pp. 1 ff. has anatysoil tho 
Bsyasun^a story as ooourring in these two Jstahaa and compared it with its difleronl vorsions in 
India Literature. His oononision is thot the J&tahas ptosorvo o more anoiont form of tho story, 
because in the Buddhist story, it was tho Prineoss, and not the oourtosans as stated in tho epic, 
that seduced and brought over the sago from the forest, this being, as Lhdors thiulis, tho orignal 
trait of tho story. 

8. J., m, pp. 464-01. 

9. Supra. 

10. J., Ill, p, 460-G. 68 : repented at J., V. p. 267-G. 98. 
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Tlie identity of tliis (.'(‘(ej, Upnc.ii.i with Hie PaiDdnic Caidya, Upaiioara 
V.isu has lonj' since licon reeo",nisofl. ' Tliat Upacaia julcd at Sotthivatina - 
gara is in full agrooinont witli the Mahdbdrata,^ which names Yasu’s ca])ital 
ns Sriktimnti or Hriktisahvaya. This latter stood on the river of the same name 
identified hy Pargiter,® with the inodei n Ivon, thus locating itself in the neigh- 
bouihood of Bandn.'* 

The JdUtlca statement that Ceeca could tread the air is only in keeping 
witli the lalter-il.iy misimdi'rstanding of the title “Oaidyoparimm" whieli 
means sinriily, as lightly ^minted out liy Pargitor,® ‘‘the ovorconier of the 
Oaidyas,” and whieli Ik- ohi aim'd after oompieiing tho kingdom of Cedi which 
helongcd to the Yfidavas. 

Piirtlicr, the MaJidhlidrala,^ admirably supports our Jdkika in fllating 
t hat Yasn Uparicara sank down into 7?«srth(7«hy telling a lio, meaning thereby 
that ho met an nnhappy end. 

Let us turn finally to tho last prose passage in the JdtaJea. It informs us 
that, the five sous of King ITpacara founded five diilcreiit kingdoms on the 
advice of the same old Kapila.’' This fact is corroborated by tho ovidonco 
furnished hy tho Mahnbhdmta and the Purapus,® which also give the names 
of those five sons not roinomhorcd hy tho Jdtalv. They wore Brhadratha, 
Pratyagrahn, KiiSaiiiba surnamed Mapivillinna, Yadu or Lalitiha or Matsya 
and Mavolla.’® Aooonling to the Jdfal-a, tko five sons founded respectively 
tho five cities, viz., Hatthipura in tho East, Assapiira in tho South, Sihaputa 
in tlio West, Utitarapaficala in the North and Daddarapura in the North- lYest. 
We cannot ascertain how much truth there is in tho accoimt. It is also diffi- 
cult to identify correctly tho places mentioned. Hatthipura may however bo 
taken to ropiosont Hastiiiapura traditionally identified with an old town in 
Mawaija tahsil, Mocrut.' ' Sihapnra may represent tho Seng-ho-pii-lo or Sin- 
ghapura of Yuan Chwang, situated at 1 17 miles to the east of Taxila. ’ ® Assa- 
pura, again, may possibly be tho same as mentioned in the Majjhma NiJodya ’ ® 


1. Kayohaudluiry, P, Jl A. t., pi). 91-2; Piadhaii, Chronology of AiicioiU India, pp. 
03 ff; Law, Anoi&nt Mid-Indian Kmlriya I'ribeB, 1 p. 90. iSome aToinolinod to identify him 
with TCaiu Caidyn of tho Pgvada, Vili, B, .37 : Rapwn in C. II, L, I, p. 309 note. 

2. I, 63 ; IIT, 22 ; XIV, 83 ; Of, Be, Qeographical Dictionary, p. 190 

3. Marhindeya, Fut&na, p. 369. 

<1. Ibid, 

B. A, I. H. T,, p. 118. Sea tho Epio and Paurdnic rofeTonoca to thii ipiaiinderatood idea 
of treading tho air — 'antalikkacaro pvra' given in the footnote by Paigitoi, Ibid, 

0. XIT, 338. 

7. J., Ill, pp. dOO-l. 

8. I, 62. 

9. P,, for instance, IV, 10. 

10. Pargitcr, A, I, II. T., p. 118 ; Fradhan, op, cii,, pp. 03-4. 

11. Law, Geography of Ma/rly Sttddhiem, p. 24. 

12. Ibid., A Siughapnra ia idontiSed by Jayoawal, History of India, 160-350 A.B.,>pp. 89 
ff, with Jalandhara. 

13. 1, 4, 0-IO. Hero It ia a city in tho country of AAga, 

3 
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and the MaMblidrata.' UttarapaScala is of course well-known, corrog 
ponding roughly to Bareilly, Budaon, Fai’riilchabad and the adjoining district' 
of the United Provinces. ^ Daddarapura may he taken to represent a place 
somewhere in the present Dardista)i as wo have tried to show elsewhere.^ If 
these identifications bo correct, they would seem to refer to the kingdoms oi 
Kuru, Gaiidliiira, Anga, Pane, ala and Niiga kingdom,^ respectively. Accord- 
ing to the Pautanic account, Brhadratlia took Magadlia, and founded the fain- 
OU.S Brhadratha dynasty, Kusainha had Kau^amhi, Pratyagralia may have 
taken Cedi, and Yadava KarQsa wliilc the fifth kingdom wa.s prohahly 
Matsya.® Whatever the difierence, due credit must ho paid to tlic JcUaka 
for preserving, though in a mythical garb, faint traces of traditional recollec- 
tion about Vasu Caidya Uparicara and the founding of dificrent khigdoms by 
hia sons. Its ignorance of real fact may only prove the aiiticprity of the hap- 
penings of the remote past. 

After Upacara, the Ceti country seems to have suiilc into unimportanco, 
since with Brhadratha, the elde.st son of Vasu, accordhig to the Pwdiius, 
Magadlia takes a prominent place in traditional history.® Subsoquontly 
as will he shown, Ceti underwent a constitutional change when it hccamo a 
republic.’ 


THE PANDAVAS. 


The test of the Eundla Jdlaka,^ the only Jdtnlea which gives us a version 
of the Papdava story, is quite unsatisfactory. It is almost inrpos,si|)lo, in numy 
places, to distinguish between the various portions of the J diaka. We cauiiol, 
ascertain which portions belong to the *atUavatthu’ proper and wliich, to the 
commentary or the ‘paccuppamiavatthi’ . Both the gdlhd, which namos the fivis 
PSpdavas, and the prose portion which relates the story in detail arc, in Foiis- 
boll’s edition, printed in smaller types, which fact, according to the general 
method followed in that edition, would assign these passages to the commoii- 
tarial portions. But looking minutely into the context, a distinction might 
possibly be made. Thus the gdtJid which is preceded by the phrase : ‘hlmvali 
capan uttaretha vdhyatW — ‘here too we have a further verse—: should bo taken, 
as we believe, to have been a part of the ‘atitavatthu’ proper. Whilo tho prose 
portion which relates the story in detail should bo relegated to the commou- 
tarial portion, since it only repeats at length, that is comments upon, that 
which has already been said before. This latter procedure has been resorted 
to also in respect to other stories of the same typo occurring in the same J dinko , 


1. 11, 27, 20. In later period it was a scat of a foudotory dynasty of tlui VakiUaitaN : Seo 
J ayoswftl, Hktory of India, 160-360 A. D., pp. 89 ff. 

2. Rayohaudhmy, op. cit, p. 47. 

3. See Infra, under Goographical lesicon. 

4. Sea iT., Ill, pp. 16-7, where the Badvlavn Nilgas nio mentioned. 

6. Pargiter, op, cit., p, IIS. 

0. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 282. 

7. See J., VI, pp, 480 //j where we hoar of Oe<iiY(?V(»o---tlie kings of Ceti, evidi-ntlv 

ineaning- an ohgaroluoal state. , . ■ 


8. J., V.pp.412//. 
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viz., those o! Sdcccitapavi, K.ikatl and Kuraiigavl. ' Tliis however docs not 
take away the value, that attaches to the novel voisioii ol' the story hoforo ns. 

Lot us then oxaraino the story as it is. Tlio (xdlhci says ; — 

‘'Ath Ajjioio Nak»lo B/uiiiim no 
Vud/iittliilo Sfihudcvo ca idjci 
(Ir pall 2 M'hca-iii.-atieat nan 
Ahciii liliiijjavdmuncna xtupuin h' 

The lady, uainod Kariha. just above tire gdlhd,^ says the f/dlhd, nor 
(iontent with the live husbatuls aimred with a hunchbacked man. This iuoi- 
(tent is thou further explained in the i>roso portion. Kapha was the posthu- 
tnoiu daughter of a king of Kosala who had boon killed in a battle and whoso 
l)rognaut (juoeu liad been carriotl away by a certain Brahmadatta of Kasl. 
They arranged a svai/ammra or choice luairaige for her in Benares, Just at that 
lime the five sons of King ?ap(Ju, Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhimasena, Yudhitthila 
and Sahadova, wlio had completed theh education at Takkasila and who wore 
now travclluig about the country, camo to Benares. They attended tho 
Smujnmmra and Kapha chose all of them as hoi husbands. Now, smnotlmB 
after she fell in love with her huucirbackod servant. This unohastonoss, dis- 
loyalty ami dopi'avity of hors wore exposed by the eldest prince Ajjuna, 
wlieroupou the five brothors in ahoor disgust renounced tho world to pass 
their roiuainiiig lives in tho Himalayas. 

This ts, in short, tho lifo-history of tho Papdavas according to the J dtaha. 
It is in singular contrast with tho story as given iu the Mahubhamta, or for the 
tuattor of that, in the whole range of Hindu Liloraturo and tradition. 

As wo said above, this detailed story appears to bo a fabrication, or, may 
be, a corruption of tho original, by tho oommontator of tho 5th or the 6th cen- 
tury A. U. The pciuoipal aim of tho story toller is hero to show tho feminine 
depravity. It is true. But why and how did ho fall upon this particular in- 
stance — this Kai.ihd, who is one of the most niaguificout charaotors iu tho 
whole of tho Epic and later literature — ^is utterly inexplicable.^ That she 
was married to tho fivo Pa'ijcjlavas may bo taken to be a fail accomjili, iu as 
much as it is in perfect agreomeut with tho Epic and Tradition. But there 
is, at least as far as wo can see, not an inkling, or oven a concealed suggestion 
of her miohastity in tho whole range of Hindu Tradition. Had she really 
boon so, as the Jataha depicts lior, tho fact would, anyhow, have leaked out, 
try however the Epic writers might to conceal it. The libel is really malicious, 
may bo an outcome of blissful ignorance of facts. 

rr~ j., V, pp' 427^ 

2. Bid., 1).42'I -0.288. , „ , ~ * 

3. Tho Jalahn knowo and niOB this original and roaluoino of the lady— ICftnUa-Kr??*— 
but dno3 not know hor by tho fainous epithet Drmipadi, doughetr of King Drupada or 
Paiioali, tho woman of PafloSla. ICjrana h the real name m the ISpio also, 

4. Tho reason, to our imagination, seems to have been this. Tho JaUfSa oompilerin tho 
4th or CLh oontury A.D. in his enthnsiasm, misguided though, to hurl down his Wath agaifwo 
womankind, caught hold of KanhS, thinking that a woman who had maraiod fivo hnsoanas 
could never in tho world ha chaste or loyal. He hod ovidontly no genuine reoollootion ot lO^ 
and was infiuenoed I>y later day explanations and Buddhist morality. And ho oreated the 
bunobbaok^d. servant. 
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Two otLer glaring desorepancies are : (n) tlio education of the five Pait>- 
davas at Takkasila and (b) the Kasi-Kosala incident and the consequent 
double parentage (dvepetikd) of Kaijha. Both of those can be accounted for 
as duo to the general tendency of the J ahikxts to bring in, wherever they like, 
Takkasila and Benares — ^traits which were common for the MahajwtW'pada 
Period that preceded the Buddha and which produced those stories. 

The fact that the rjathd makes Ajjuna the eldest brother may have some 
significance. ’ It may not have been a fact. But the early heroic bard, most 
probably, considered Ajjuna as a type of hero and had, therefore, given him 
the first place ho deserved. The same idea was perhaps taken up in the 
gdihd. 

The most valuable support that the J dtaku gives to the Epie account is 
in stating that Kaijha married the five Paudavas. It was a fact, though the 
Jafct/ca may try in its own way to justify it as does the Epic itself.^ It sooins 
futile and sonthnental weakness now to try to deny or justify and explain the 
simple fact of an ancient family oastoiu of polyandry. That the Piljjdavas 
belonged to a different family, or rather a tribe, at a level of culture lower 
than that of the Kurus or the Pancalas is a fact difdcult to deny.® It would 
be much wiser in the interests of Truth to face and recognise the fact. 

Einally, the J dtaha does not make any reference to tho Great War or to tlio 
connection of the Paudavas with Vasudeva Kffpa or to the death of Jara- 
sandha.^ 


vastobva kaijha and kamsa. 

There is nothing in tho Jdhilcas themselves, it is true, that can support 
us in our attempt to speak of Kapha and Kamsa just after tho Papdavas. Our 
attempt is due therefore to an inclination to accept tho Paurdnic traditional 
genealogy as worked out by Pargitcr® to bo plausible, if not absolutoly cor- 
rect. 


1. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age of India, p. 66 note. 

2. CJ. Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, I. pp. 337-8 and, nolo. 

3. See Hopkins, J. A. 0. A'., 13, pp. 8-1-6 j Great Hpic of Iihdia, pp. 376-307 ; Jidigiims »f 
India, pp. 388, 468-7 ; Siddalmia, op. oil., 24-27, 122, 220 etc. “Tho shadowy figure of JVinifii, 
the birth in tie forest, tho unknown parentage, the oustom of polyandry — all these would go 
to suggest tho foreign origin of the Pandus.” Ibid. Dr. RayohaudUury’s attempt to justify 
his opposition does not oai-ry much weight. That Patafijali calls the Pane.! us as Kurus or that 
Hiyoya is knowir to be an ancient Hindu oustom and is not for from Polyandry, are weak argu- 
ments : See jP. H. J. I., pp. 26-6 ; Harly History of the Vai^nava Heet, pp. 2^7, JP&niiava oooiirs 
in a JSIaka II, 08-99-G. 65, as the name of a home. Does it signify anything 1 

4. Whether Kr^pa was really conneoted with the Papdavas, in any way, is dodhtful. See 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, I, p. 457 and note’. But the story of Heracles and Pan- 
di^ narrated by Greek writers undoubtedly proyes tho antiquity of tho tradition rogai'ding 
this conneotion. Gfi Kayohaudhnry, Early History of the Vai^wva Sect, p. 46. 

6, A. I. H. T.,pg. 148, 166, 282-4. About tho relation between Kr^na and tho Paut.lavaa- 
Of, Wintoi'iutz, op. eit., I, p. 467 note ; “It seems to me however that the warrior Kj^ija, 'not tho 
God Kr^na is too closely bound up with the main narrative for tho ISpio to bo imaginable entirely 
without him.” See also S. L. Katro “ICr^lja and Jarsasndha," I. II. Q., VUl, p. 600, 
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Oiii' aourco hero of tho liistory of Ka^ilia and Kaihsa is chiefly the Gimfn 
JdhilM.' Tho maia purpose of the Jafoil-a as related horo is assuredly to show 
tho uselessness of wailing after death. It is quite natural, therefore, that at 
the end of tho story it should, as it really <loos, come to a point whore this 
sentiment is oxoniplified. Anri tho major prose portion of the story, thus, 
devotes itself to the main thojuc — tho legend of Krsija and ICamsa— while it 
is only towards tho cud that tho gathds embodying the above sontiinont are 
introduced. Those gathds, thougli they may have otlierwise some significance, 
have no direct bearing upon tho main story told before, and arc practically 
of no use to us to glean out something historical or traditional from them. So 
that we are left solely to tho pro.se portion bo extract whatever material we 
can for our purpose. This may, however, appear to discount tho value of our 
results, but, as we shall in’csoiitly see, on comparing it with other data, it would 
appear to preserve, substantially, a correct version of the tratition about 
Kj.’3i>a and Kamsa. Lot us then tiun to the story itself. 

King Mahfikaihsa, who ruled in tho city of Asitanjana in the Kamsa dis- 
trict (Kariisabhoga) intlio Uttarapatha, had two sons named Kaifasa and Upa- 
kaihsa and a daughter Devagabbha. After his death, ho was succeeded by 
Karhsa, Upakaihsa becoming tho viceroy. Wlien Devagabbha was born it 
was prophosised that a sou born of her would destroy tho Kamsa line together 
with the Kaihsa country. Maliakarhsa, her father, could not put her to death 
out of affoctiou for her and when Kamsa came bo tho throne, ho too could 
not think of doing so for feat of a general outcry of condemnation from the 
people. So having resolved not to give her in marriage to anyone, the two 
brothers put lior in a solitary tower built for the purpose. She was given two 
attendants — ^Nandagopa and her husband Andhakavoijhu. At that very time, 
after tho decease of King Mahasagara of Ultara Madhura, his elder son Sagara 
succeeded him, the younger CJpasagara becoming tho viceroy. This Upasa- 
gara fled from his brother’s Kmgdom where he had intrigued in the harem, and 
came to his old frioud Upnkaiiisa. Thoro, in Asitanjana, ho again began to 
pay stealthy visits to Devagabbha in her solitary prison. Tho lady was easily 
won over by him. By and by it became known that she was big with child 
and Nandagopa was oompolled to relate the whole story before tho two broth- 
ers who then thought, that if she gave birth to a son, they would at once put 
him to death, and if it was a daughter she should bo spared. With this deci- 
sion they married Devagabbha to Upasagara, ‘tho discredited young prinoe 
from Madhura’. A daughlor was born to them and was named Anjana. The 
two brothers now allotted to the pair an estate — a village {bJwgagdma) named 
Govaddhamana where they settled. In ooutso of time Devagabbha bore ten 
sons BUcooBsivcly — ^Vasudeva, Baladeva, Oandodeva, Suriyadeva, Aggideva, 
VaruBiadeva, Ajjana, Pajjana, Ghatapa^dita and Ahkura. They all wore 
managed to pass as Nandagopa’s sons, and the ton daughters of Nandagopa 
similarly passed as the dauhgters of Devagabbha. 

1. J., IV, vp. 70-89. The Kr^nu. story as roftooled horo has been oxan^ied with a to 

uontpai’o it with otlioraourooB by Jaoobi, Z, D. M, O. 42 pp. 403 ; Hardy, ibid-, C3, pp. 25-fiO, 

tfldora ibid, 38, pp. 6 87 //. aad Witttomitz, op. o«., I, pp. 471-8 and note, Co all of wom otlr 
best rospeotf) are due. 
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The ten brothers, now Icnowa as the sons of Andliakavei?.hn, grow l)ig ami 
strong and fierce and I'eroeioua withal, they w'ont aliout plundering. King 
Karh.sa came to know of these phmderiirg raids. The real identity was (hen. 
cliselosed and Kamsa devised a plan to put an end to thorn. He invited tJie 
two brothers, Vasudeva and Baladova, to a wrestling fight. The two oanie 
to the place making havoc all the way through. Baladova easily put (he two 
royal w'restlors, Cauura and Midthika to death, and Vasudeva killlcd Kaihsa 
and his brother hy throwing a wheel. The crowd which had gathered to wit- 
ness the performance was terrified and at once accepted Vasudeva as their 
protector. 


Then began the career of conquest. The ton brothers first of all sur- 
roimded the city of Ayojja, cleared the jungle around it and took the king, 
Kalasena, prisoner. From Ayojja they proceeded to Dvaravati. Now, this 
was a wouderous city. On one side of it there was a mountain and on another 
the sea. Being unable to capture it they took the advice of sago KaiiluidT- 
payana who w’as their friend. They fixed four iron pillars at tho four gates 
of the city and clumped them with chains of iron. Thus enabled they outored 
the city, killed its king and captured the country. After this they conquered 
three and sixty thousand cities all over India and then lived at Dvaravati 
dividing the kingdom in ten shares. At tho generous suggestion of tho youngest 
Ahkura, his share w^as conferred upon lady Anjana. In course of time (;hoir 
parents died. 

Thou died one dearly-loved son of King Va.sudeva. The king, o vorwlielmoi I 
with grief, gave himself up to mourning, ncglcofing everything. Then Ghafu- 
papdita, wishing to relievo liim, made a trick. Ho said ho wanted 'the hare 
within the moon’. ‘This was absurd,’ pointed out Vasudeva. Ghata, then, 
showed with wise sayings, that his mourning too was futile. Tims cousolcil.! 
Vasudeva Maharaja ruled the kingdom righteously. 

^ After a long time the sons of tlie ten brothers visited Kaijliadliifiyana of 
divine insight {dibbucakhliuka) to test him. They procured a young lad and 
dressed him up and by biudhig a pillow about his belly, made it appear as 
though he were big with child. “When, Sir, will this woman be delivered*” 
they asked. The sage perceived everything. Ho replied, "this man on the 
7th day from now will bring forth a knot of acoacia wood (klmUraakiMd) 
with whioh he will destroy the line of Vasudeva.” “Ah, false asoetict” 

said they, “a man can never bring forth a child,” and they killed tlio sage at 
once. ^ 


Some time after, the kings proposed to enjoy a sport in the water. In a 
gorgeous paviUion they sat, ate and drank. They began to go quarrelsome 
and dmded themselves into two groups. At last one of them picked a leaf 
from the erafo plant, which, even as he plucked it, became a club of a'ceaoia 
wood m his hand. With this he beat many people. Then tho others also 
did the same, and cudgelling one another they all were Jailed. Vasudeva 
Baladeva and sister Anjana fied in a chariot with the purohUa, while tho fight 
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Baladovii was kill'd in tho forest of Kfilinniittliikn, ky Multliika, tlio 
wrostlor, wlio had b(!on born again as a yaWia. Vasiidcva, wilb bis sister ainl 
tlie furohita came to a frontior village, fie lay clown in a forest, sending Ins 
sister and tbc 2 >^iro]iila into the village to got some food. A liiinter named 
.Tara, passing by llio wiiy, took liim to be a pig and tliiow a spear whiuh 
pierced Ins feet. Tlio wound proved fatal. Thus execpliiig Lady Aiijana, 
they pt'risb Oil evoryono, it is said. 

11 will be readily seen from tho foregoing .snmnmry ilinl , li'aving out some 
slatomonls of purely mylhie.al and legendary ch.aractcr, there is a nucleus of a 
really liislorical tradition. Our task must bo to compare this version with 
others and get at the Truth, at least to a probable degree. 

First to take tlio identity of names. Our Jdlala knows tliat VTisudcva 
was also called ICanha (Krana) whioh w'as liis rjoUa iiaiuo. ’ TTis father’s iiauic 
is given as lT])a.sagara, quite an luifamiliar name, while the Ej)io,^ tho 
Piirdnas^ and tho .Taiiia Ullurddhijnyuyia fiulm* nnanimmisly give the name 
Vasudova. llis mother’s name, aecording to our .7 dUiVa, is Dcvagabblia, which 
is idoiitical with Devaki of other authorities.® That lie had a younger brot.liei’ 
named Balaclova is vouohsafod by other sources also.® The names of 
Anjanadovi, Kapha’s sister, and tho eight brolhors’ seem to bo free inventions 
of tho latorday commentator. 

Dr. Tluychnndhury, in his valnable monograph on "The Early History of 
the. Vuisnuva ffccT has tlioroughly oxanu’ned all tho available sinn'oes for tlio 
life history of Krspa Vfisudeva and has inaintainod with good reasons, that 
Krsija Vasudova of the GJidruloyya Upanisud,^ the Astddliydyl of Pdnini,^ 
llio Imlilv of Mogastlionos,’ ® the .Taina UltanWiyaijann Sutra," the Ghatu 
Jdtakn,'^ the Mahdbhdsya of Patahj.ali,’® tl>e UtiJnlbMrata,^'^ and the Piird- 

1. J., IV, pp. 7i)-R0-(t<;. ISO, 147, 148 ; (Jf. niho.l., Vl.'pp- 

dai'kar look the two niin\<w as douotiiij' two dilXfrciil iiulividuiilM. Visudi* va, in kU opinion, was 
a Ksntriya belonging to tho Yiulnva, Vruni or .S.ilvotn raco who founded a iheiatio aystem. 
Later on ln> was identilled with KrMiJ.v wlioso name had boon handed down b<» that of a 
lioly Moor Ind. Ant. 1012, p. 1,7. Hut, os Koilli opinoa, the separation of Vusudava and 
Krana os two onlilioa, it is impossiblo to justify. J. H. A. .S',, 11)15, p. 840. 

2. MBII. .\iii, 147, 33-5. 

3. Soo Pargiler, A. J. TI. 'J\, ])p. 104-7. 

4. Vilartidhijayana l^iilrn, s-\ii. 

5. Soo above ; also Oluaidaqm Upauisad. tit, 17, 0 ; Of, BhitacI I’iHar Insoription of .Skau 
dagupta (5th oont. A. 13.) “jitnmiti parilofanmUtarutfi aaincnetrfiih Ilutnnpurira Kfnno DevalU 
vmbliyvpelali. JPlcot, G. J. No. 13, j). 64. 

0. JfiST/., II, 79, 23 ; Uttaridtiyaynna SiUra, IV. 

7. Those namos betray tho lator-doy ooncoption of tbu legend as o Natnro-myth ; Of, 
Koith, J. I{. A. 1915, lip. 839 //, Ankura— Akrurn t 

8. I [I, 17, C. 

ff. IV, 3, 96 ; IV, 3, 08-90. 

10. MoCrindlo, Ancient India Oi iteecriherl by Megiiethenes and Arrian, p. 201. 

1 1. l,ooUtTo, XXTl. 

12. J., IV, pp. 79-89. 

13. See Jnd. Ant, TIT, 1874, pp. 14-6. 

14. Of. Sorensen’s, Index to the Mahitbhdraia, eub, iioo. 
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Has,' is one and the same person.^ Tliis illuniiiiaiing idoutity docs not al 
all seem improbable when we try to visnaliao the simple, inornate and linmau 
figure of KrS^ia from out the entangling ‘prodigious after-crop of fable’ that 
has grown aroiuid him. It is a reniarlrable way of looking at tilings legendary 
that has led scholars to interpret Krsna as a solar divinity,® or a god'', or 
even a vegetarian deity,® lilce the Greek Diony.sos. It was the same process 
by which that talented Prench Savant,® was dragged on to re])rcsont Gotania 
Buddha as a Solar type, and the history of the reformer as a snn-inyih. li. is 
a wrong process, this, to begin at the wrong end with the late epic and 
Pmtrdnic legends which have completely overshadowed the original (igiire, 
instead of at the right end with the earlier sources wliicli proserr'e it in il,s 
original colours.’ 


Kisnn is not a mythical personage. Our Jdkika lends support, t,o the 
Ujpanisad and the Jaina UUarddhyayann Sulm in inanife.stiug the sinijde. and 
hmnan character of Krspa.® The Jdtaka, presents him as only a powerful 
warrior and a great king ‘who has not oven sufficient self-control for checking 
his feelings at the death of his dear son, and some wise sayings of his brother 
Ghata Papdita,® re.store him to his normal peace of mind.’ 


The Jdtaka lmow.s that Vasudeva was a scion of the royal family — the 
Yadnva, Satvata or Vr§i,ii of the Pmdnas-oi Matlnira—Uttara Madlinra,'® 
The existence of a city named Asitafijana and a separate district of Kaihsa 
is unknown to other sources." 


1 . 

2 . 


4. 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 


See Pargiter , A. I, II. T,, jip. 104-7. 

Rayohandlmry, Early Hhlnry of IH Vaisvnm EmI,, pp. 34-5. Tlio idciUity ot tlio Hpit; 
and PauTiinie Kjana with the UjaameadiK Tvysna is denied by Max Miiiev, 8. It. E„ j, p, 62 note • 
Maodonnell and Keith doubt it ; Fed. Ind.] I, p. 184. Bavth accepts it rather reluetantiv • 
Rehgtons of India, p. 108. cf. Keith. “The. epio has a god, the Vpanimd a luan, and llic lUeiiuH 
of connexion arc not apparent.” J. S. A. S., 1916, p. 839. 

3. Bavth, op. ftit, pp. 166, 167 and note. 

Hopkins, Religion of India, p. 467. 

Keith, J. R. A. 8 ., 1915, pp. 839 jy. 

Kmile Senart, E^sai Snr la Vegende da SvMlm, 2nd od., Paris, 1882. 

Bayohaudhuiy, Early Hiatosy of the Vaianava Sect, p. 24. 

“I???'’!® *be J&iala seems to bo conversant witli the popular deifi- 
oafaon of him in that his apithot Ifesaira, so -well-known in the Epio and the Punlma U known to 

nsn™*" *rr Keeam, as wo know from ttie Bandhttmm 

^ ™ of Narayana-Visnu : Rnyaeliaiidlnii'y, Early Iliitory 

of the Vamm'a P- 62. Person pomfs out that the deiftoaion of Krsna was an auoomplisheil 

T ® (St 1 B-C-) /- A., 1908. p. 263. But this is a maS f o^ 

® Jayaswal Hindu. Polity, I, pp. 120-2. I. H. Q., T. pp. 483 tf • TI im 1«ft 
Ran t'm Epigraphio BvidenoB shows that the deification -was eomploto before 2nd 
B. 0. See Luders, Brahni Inseriptiona. E. I., X, Appendix, nos. 6, 6C9. 1112. 

tJiis incident which seems to us to have risen out of tho 
I ^’***^,** 1 .* latter-day o^mentator. One may h owevor bo tempted to tiy to disco vor mmo 
between these gilihaa of Ghata and the pWlosophisings of Ghoro Angira.sa of the Ohiindomia 
Upaniyad. Is Ghata identical with Gaya Sukninala of tho Antagadadasdo, pp, 62, 71 ?, 

tr, Megasthenes regarding the oouneotioii of tho Indian Koraklos ti e 

Bomasenoi (Snra.sona is mentioned in a JmX, Vn ‘>80 G 
1228) ajid Methora : MoCrindle, Megaalhenes and Arrvm, p, 201. ’ 

pp.Vd7, illflstsBb ^ 
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Tl is nr>1 a litili' snrpiiiing in lofitn 1lial Ilia Jiiliil’n Inkt's Andhilm'Piflm 
(Andhnlwx'sni) as a naina nf ono pnrl/icnlai poison who was llie slave luislmnd 
of Nandagopa, tlin maid soivaiit of Dcviigahlilia in lier conAnomont, ’ and 
after wliom Ki’si.ui aud lii& broLliots wcio known as AndhalrivcnJimldsaputtd, 
llio sons of Andhakavenlm, t.lio servitor.* Whereas tiho Punrd)iic tradition, 
we know, inakos Andliaka and Vrpi two sons of Satvata, tlio Yadava, after 
whom llieir dosrendants were together known as AndhalcavrsnisA 


The J diaha does not give ns any defuiite account of Vaandeva’s childhood, 
except tliat Iio and liis lii'otliors oto said to have grown very naughty, plunder- 
ing wherever t<hoy liked. '' Neither those miraculous youthful performances 
of his, HO elaborately dosoriheil in ihi' PiirdiKis, nor his rjueDt ionablo relations 
with t he k/opiV are, thrust upon ns hy the ddhi'ka which only knows the 
simple slorv.’’ 


Tlio story of his (jiiarrol with Kaiim, and the evontfid death of the latter 
appears on the other liaud to he fouirdcd cm. fact. As early as the time of 
Pataiijali (tJud IhC.) this event was cloarly romeinbernd, though believed to 
have occurred of a very rcinoto lime, and was the subject of dramatic repre- 
sentation.® The real onu.se of this quarrel is unlmown to the Jdlaka, which 
does not portray Kariisa in essentially had colours as docs the Paurdido 
account, but makes liiin, on the contrary, a kind king wlio readily hears and 
decides the ooinplaints of his subjects, Tlio prophesy, both here and 
elsewhere, is only an ignorant sheath for the real oauso.'^ The incident of 

1. Til tlip Puriinaii. tlioy arn Nanda flnd Yaioda re^pootivoJy, Gf, llarivatfiia, 69. 

2. J., IV , 1). 81. 

3. Tf the JaUiha eonrepliou ubout the Audliakavciilnis ha'i any value, and if wo are not 
wrongly obccanod with its idea, wo hnvo ovvr inisgivinga aiiout tUo truo denotation of the terin 
‘AndhukaorpiiJ of tho PuriinaA. Is it really a comhinatinii of tho Iwo words, Andhaha and 
Vrsni, or is it ono single word ns tho Jahilm boldly doclarcai Andhakos are not known to Vedio 
literaturo, whh’li indood knows llm Varmia ^Vrt.ul) family! Hoo Vedio Indev, El, pp. 289-90. 
On tho other hand so old an authority as Piinini knows both of them as a joint name : Astadh- 
1 /d.yl, IV, 1, 114- j VI, 2, 24. ICv?na hi'imnlf is geiiorolly siipposod to hplong to the Vvsni family, 
{Of, f?7Ki Vroniiidtii Vdaudovokatii) but tho Mandasoro stone lusoriplion of Yashodbarmau (6th 
A. B.) would Boom to connect him with tho Aiidhnkas : Ploct, O. T„ p. 162. Vidiiratha, again 
who is placed by tho Puranao in tho Aivlhaka lino, ia taken hy Bana (7th A. D.) as a Vr?ni : 
Haranoanta, Cowell, p. 103. Ugramna, generally an Andhaka, is, in ihe MaluIbhUrata, I, 221, 
8, a powerful king of tho Vv9ni«. How are wo to roooncilc Ihoso oonfUotlng atatotnonte ? May 
bo, tho difference is only outwardly. Soo, now J. Przyluski, The mm of the God Visnu and 
the Kr^na legend. Q. J. if. iSf., XXV, pp- 39 //. 

4. Dr. Rnyohaudhnry, Early IlUtory, p. 4,7, acoepting his identity withlCraBa Dovokiputra 
of the Ohhndogya Upaniead, says that ‘‘as a child he most probably lived with his preoeptoi 
Gbora Angirasa and returned to Mathura on arriving at adolosconoo." 

6. Gf. Hopldns, "It is not till hebeooraoB a groat, if not tho greatest god, that tales about 
Ills youthful porformanoes when he oondesoonded to born in lowlife begin to rise.” Religions 
of India, p. 467. 

6. See passages from Potafijall’s MahSbhdsya eiramlnod by Sir R, 0. Bhondarkar i I. A., 

Ill (1874), pp. 14*6 ! *‘As&dhurmatnle Krgnah," snows that wos not woll-diBposed towards 

his maternal unole; Oirdhate Kadise" and "Jaghana Kathaath K&u Fdssftoa/i" assert that In 
remote times Yasudeva killed Kamsa. This event is also depiotod In the delightfnl drama 
‘Mlrusarita’ asorlbed to BhSsa, who preceded KMidasa : Keith, The Eanshf it Drama, pp. 08-100. 

7. The Mlaha docs not know Jarasandha, King of Magadha, whoso two daughters, as the 
Paurhnie aoeounts tell ua were married to Kamsa and whoso favour empowered Kamsa to 
tyi'annlse over his own subjeots, thus enraging KniJoa against himself j Pojgitor, ajh etf., p. $83f 
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the wrestling match may have some historical basis, since it is commonly 
related by various authorities. ’ 

After the doatli of Kariisa, the people chose Krsiia to be their lord aird 
protector. Then followed the career of coiupicsts. Only two out of thosts 
conquests are specifically mentioned in the J dlaha. First, they invaded the 
city of Ayojja, captiued it and took its king Ivtilasnna prisoner. Then they 
proceeded towards Dvaravatl which they could not easily captui'c. It was 
only after various tactics learnt from sage Kanhadipayana that they were able 
to take possession of it and then they settled there. ^ 

Tlie Jdlnha does not at all refer to Krsna’s connection with the Piiinjavaa 
or Jarasandha which mnst have been intimate if the Epic and Pn uranic 
accounts are to bo believed.^ 

The MahcTwnmafigii Jdlaha preserve.?, it seems, a genuine tradition when 
it states in a gdtJid that Viisudeva Ivanha had for liLs lieloved queen Jathba- 
vati, a Caijdala woman, the mother of King Sivi.'* 

The story of the Andhakavenhu youths to.sting the divine sight of the 
wise sage Kanhadipayana, in a rather indecent manner, and the consequent 
rage of the latter and the slaying of him by the youths, might appear to have 
been originated in fact, as it is related by various other authorities in 
common.® 

This brings us to the final phase of the life of K??ija and his kinsfolk, vie., 
the final de.struotion of the Andhakevephus. Be.sides the detailed and well- 
nigh ploturesque account given in the present Jdtaha, there are two gdlMn 
which summarize the episode, in a nnt-shell as it were. The one in the 
Kumhha JdtaJea^ says : — 

‘Twas after drinking this, I wooii, 

The Andhakas and Vrspi race, 

Roaming along the shore, were seen, 

To Ml, each by hLs kinsman’s mace 

1. J., IV, pp. 81-2 ; BalacariUi, Aot V ; Harivathia, 83 j P., V, 20- 

2. AcQording to the clear testimony of the Epic and the Pnranas, it was through fear of 
Jarasandha, the mighty foe, and their incompetence to resist his forces that KvsJia together 
with all his people migrated from Mathura to Dvaraka, See S. L. Katre, op. eit., pp. 8S0, 868, 
863-6. Pargiter, A. I.H. T., p. 28^ See for an interesting suggestion from Dr. llaychaudhm'y 
P. H. A. I. p. 100, regarding the probable oairse of this Yadavo exodus. 

_3. See Supra, also see Katre, 1. c. Some may venture to see a eonoenled reta'onoe to 
JarSsandha in the use of the nauve Java, the hunter, in onr Jataha. 

4. J., VI, p. 421-Q, 1486. Cf. VifnuP., V. 37; IV, 15 ; Sliavi^pa P,, 139; A?itaga4ff- 
pp. 79, 84, ail of which name the son as SSiqba not quite dissiinilai’ a name from Sivi 
Pacini, the poet, is said to have composed a poem named JSithbavaii-parinayarti or moi'iiago 
of Jambavati : Bhandarkar, Collected Works, II, pp. 167, 300, 364, 308 : df. verses quoted in 
Thomas, Kavindramcanasamuecaya, pp, 51 //; See Keith, A History of Samkril Lilemture 
pp. 46, 203-4-, 430. 

& ^ i“.. V, 37 ; Arlhaidstra, 1, 0 ; Antagadadas&o pp. 80-2. The story 

of Kanhadipayana — the famous Krana Dvaixiayaua Vyasa, the traditional oomi)ilei of 
the groat Epic — as found in the Ohata and the Kanhadipayana Jatakas, J., IV, pp. 87-8 ; IV, 
examined with its parallel in tlie great Epic by Prof. Utgikar, J.B.B.B.S., 
ry (N.S.) pp. 120-4. The irreverent attitude of the Andhakavenhus towards Brahmanas may 
have some significance in conneotion with Aryan expansion if the episode was a reality. Of, 
Bayachaudhury, P. H. A. I., p. 100. Yadavas as an Asura tribe, see A. Banerji Sastri, ,*!»«?■« 
Indta, pp. 83 //. j 

6. J. V. p. 18-G, 67. 
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and the otlier in the Samhicca Jdfalia' leads ; — 

“Assailing black Dij)ayana, the men of Vrsiii raoo^ 

With Andhakas sought Yama's rcaliiij each slain b.y other’s maoo’’®. 

This incident of tiic jiathotic riiui of tlic Audliakave].ihu8 by fratricidal 
strife, which occurred a few j'oars after the groat Kiiruksetra war,'' must, we 
think, be regarded as historical faot.® 

Vaaudeva and his favourite brother Baladeva were the sole survivors.® 
Both of them leave the fatal place at once. Baladeva dies on the way and 
Krspa himself lives a few days more.’ Thus ends this tragic, but completely 
misunderstood, chapter of the remote period of our history which, though 
unsupported by any definite contemporary records, has sufficient naturalness 
and vividness to bo taken as historically true. 

The disunited remnants of this groat and distinguished family of Dvaia- 
vati (Dvaraka) then abandoned their main stronghold — ^Dvaraka, on which 
the sea encroached as the Paurdnic accounts say — and retreated northwards 
but were attacked and broken up by the rude Abhiras of Rajputana.® 
Their descondauts, however, reappear in history as one of the powers which 
arise on tho ruins of the Mauryan Empire in the second century B. C. and the 
name of their corporation {rdjanija has been preserved by a unique 
coin.® 


3. SOME LESS KNOWtl KINGS. 


Here may also be iuoluded, we tlrink, tho names of some loss-known, but 
apparently anoient, khigs who are known to tho JdtaJea gdthds as ancient and 
traditional ones. 


1. Ibid. p. 207-G. 07. 

2. Tho English translation has ‘ Vimv,’ for Vrmi. -which is evidently a wrong interpreta- 

tion arising from the lator oonnootion of Krsiia with tho God yisnn. Of. also Utgikar, op. eit., 
IV, p. 123. . ■ 

3. Of. MBIl. XVI, 3 5 Vipya F., V. 37 ; ArllMsMra, I, 0 ,• Anlaga^adaaao, pp. 80-2. 

4. This inoidont aooordiug to tho solitary statoinont ot tho MUB, _XVI, 1, 13, ooomTed 38 
years after tho Groat Battle. Pargitor thinks tliis to be an B.vaggoratioh, op, ciU, p. 282 and 
note. 


5. Soo Pargitor, op. r,it., p. 284. N. K. Siddhanta, The Heroic Age, p. 123 ; N. K. Duttf 
ArponMaWoj} o/fmdia, p. 120 j -N. C. Banorji, /.//. O-i I. P- 07- 

8. Of. MBII., XWI, 3. , , 

7. The throwing of an arrow hy tho hunter nainod Java and tho conabquont death of Kr?i?a 
as related in onr J&laka are also dosoribed in the Purdnas and the Jain AiAagadacbitiih. Of, ■- 
Vifnu P,, 1. c., Antagadadas&o, 1. c. This must bo taken to be an allegorioal aspect of the Snd 
of the great person, if JarS. has any signihoanoo, though the poputai belief is Still there and thn. 
place where the inoident happened is sliowfl and worshipped, a fe» miles far IromvRfabhw ■ ; 
patana, KathiawSd- It is known as Beftofompa. , ' ' ' 

• 8. Pavgiter, A. i B. .r., p. 284. ■ ' 

9. N. K. Dutti op, cU,, p. 126; Majumdai, Corporate Life ip Ancient IwHd pp.' 273i(8pi' , 

Rayohaudhmy, P. //. A. pp. 09-100. , ■ .-‘V., ■ ' 
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With Ajittiia leading, those Icings stand in one lino i.c., thoso who accorcl- 
ing to the JdtaJcas were roinomljorecl to have perished long before for tlroir 
wrong deeds. 

The rjdlhd,' which coutaiiLS fcjio naiuos of four kings Logetlior is this : 

'‘Yutlid aJiu Danduki Ndiiktro 
Ath’ Ajjuno Kaldbu edjd rdjd 
iesam gatim bruhi supdfahamwana^n. 
kaiili iqycvpannd isinam vihethakd" 

From amongst those four kmg.s, Ajjima lias already boou dealt witli. 
Dandaki is a later king as will soon appear. Here wo should tlioroforo take up 
the other two. 

icalauxj 

The KhantivdM Jdtahci,^ relato.s the whole story hi detail, how a faultlcs.s 
and forgiving sage met his unhappy end at the hands of this cruel and arrogant 
king, Kalabu. Towards the end of the story there are two gdihds,^ which 
contain the purport of the story in short. The prose-portion says that Kahibii 
was the king of Kaai. So also does the Sarabluinga Jdtaha* which also knows 
the story and has the traditional gdthd.° Wo have no raontion of tins king, 
as far as we can gather, in any other literary or traditional source. It may 
be noted, en passant, that ‘Idbu’ and *aldhu' from which is apparently derived 
the word Jcaldbu, are words of Anstro-Asiatio origin and moan, in Mala 3 Ui 
language, ‘goureV — Lagemria vulgaris A Kalabu, thou, may perhaps bo fouiul 
out to he a king of one of the islands of furtlior India or Greater India. But 
this is only a delightful simniso, a spooulatioii. 

AlilKIBA 

Ndlikim is a ourious word indeed. It seems Ndlikira, Ndlikem, NaUkda 
and Ndrikela are all only difEerent pronunciations of one and tlio same word 
connected with the ooooanut tree.’ The gdlhd'^ cited for him is in the same 
line as the others. For torturing a .sinless ascetic, Nalildra, it says, perished. 

1. J.. V. p. 143-Q. 08. 

2. J., Ill, pp. 38 //. 

3. Ibid., Ga. 49, 50. 

4. J., V, p. 136. 

5. Ibid., p. 144-Q. 73. 

... ®' . Przyluski, ‘Non-Aryan Loans in Indo-Aryan' — Bagohi, Pro-Aryan and Pro-Lra- 
omim in India, pp. 15^. ‘ ATo is a prefix freimently met with in these languages. 6.g., Umnu- 
Kalman ; l&bu-aiabii-Kalabii. 

I ofieJigo of Vo’ into ‘la’ and vice versa is a well-known pbonotio rule. Of, Fanini i 

ralayorabheda^. ^ i 

8. -r. V, p. 144-G.73. 
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The commeubary on. blie gdlhd, whioli alao givc«tlie story of this sinning, makes 
Nalikira a king of .Ivaliiiga.' This is suppijortod by bho Ceyloiioso tradition 
also.^ It is not iniprobablo, for Kalinga is rioli in ooooamits.® 

BHAHU 

The Blicfi'u-Jdtaka* relates tlie story wJiore two bands of ascetics fall in 
dispute with regard to a banyan tree. They go to the Idng to settle their 
dispute. Each gives him bribes. Tire case is settled, and both the parties 
have to repent. But the king, it is said, was destroyed with all the land sul)- 
merged into the sea, because he took bribes. So the abldsanibuMha rjdthd: 

"The King of Bharu, as old stories say,° 

Made holy horinits quarrel on a day ; 

For tho wliich sin it fell that he fell dead. 

And with him all his kingdom perished.” 

‘Bharu' is obviously the Pali form of Bhrgu.^ Wo oaimot ascertain at 
present whether here is any indication of some historical or a geological fact. ’ 

MJfiJJHA 

There is a Odthd in the Mdtu'Aga J dtaha,^ repeated elsewhere,® which 
speaks of King Mejjha thus : 

“Mejjha, for famed Matauga’s sake fell from its place of pride 

The land became a wilderness and king and people died.” 

Thence it was, it is said, that tho land was called Mejjhdraiimm ‘the forest or 
desert of Mejjha’. Tho story is told, in full, in tho Mdlangu Jdtaka,^° whore 
from we loam that the sixtoou bUousand Brahmaiias of Benares who were made 
to taste tho leavings of a Candala and wore put out of caste by other Brahma- 
nas, departed, in shamo, from Benares and wont to the kingdom of Mejjha 
where they lived with tho king of that country. The above fact, we mean 

1. V, i>i>. 144-6. 

2. Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 66. 

3. See J. B, 0. R. S,, xv, p, 638. 

4. J., II, pp. 171-2. 

5. Mark the phrase 'Hi Me sulaiit' — thus I hear — (luito in the Paardnic traditional faBhioft. , 

0. 0/. Bharu-Kacoho — Bhrgn-Haooha. ; 

.7, Does tho Jataha gdthd rofor to tho submerging oi Bvarakft. whieh was not very far from 
Bharvkacoha and oouid well have been inoludod hi tho SOO-leagiies-wide Bharu 'realm. See • 
Visnu P., V, 38 ; Puratatm, IV, pp. 101 ff. The soholiost oommoiitin^ npen the srfilAS sw-that 
after the submerging of the kingdom there sprang up some islands which now form the Nslikera 
islands — ^perhaps referring to the AVestem coast of India. 

8. J., IV, p. 389-(;, 84. 

0. J., V, 11. 207-G, 06. 

10. J., IV, pp. 388-0, , 
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that of the excomtrmnication and the consequent migration of the lirahmaijaa 
of Benares to a presumably foreign country, ' may have some historical aigni- 
ficanoe, though we have nothing to ascertain it. Mejjha, it is however inte- 
resting to note, seems to be a Pali rendering of the Samsk tta Medhja and from 
the Mahdbhdrata,^ at least we do get the name of Medhyarapya correspond- 
ing to our Mojjharaijnam, and also of a river called Medhya. But this identi- 
fication docs not lead us any further. It may, moreover, bo mentionod in 
this connection that some of the Pala Inscriptions® name the Modus along 
with the Audhrakas and the Candalas, as low-caste people, thus suggesting a 
possible affinity with our Mejjha. But this again gives us nothing more than 
that it raises a suspicion whether Mejjha had any connection with the Modes 
of Ancient Persia. M. de St. Martin connects the Medas referred to by Mami 
and named in the Pala Inscriptions mentioned above as low caste people, with 
the Macoocalingao of Pliny and with the Maga peoples who arc in their turn 
to be associated with the Median Magi.* 


MAGA 


This very naturally brmgs us to an interesting reference to a Maga king 
in a gdthd of the Samkiem J dtaku^ which runs as follows : — 

“yo ca rdjd adhammattho rai^JmiddJiamsano Mayo 

tapayitvd jampadam Tapam pecca pacaati.” 

From the nature of its occurrence, it is difficult to hazard oven a surmise 
of what is meant by this Maga king. We have no reference, as far as wo know, 
in any other Indian literary source to a Maga king, excepting one of the 
Edicts ofASoka® which does mention a Maga king of Oyrenc along with other 
Hellenistic kings— Antiochos Thoos of Syria, Ptolemy Philadolphos of 
Egypt, Antigonos Gouatas of Macedonia and Alexander of Epirus (or of 
Corinth). - 


But as regards the Maga Brdhmnas, wo have ample authorities. Those 
Brahniapas gave the name to the country of their last adoption— Magadha, 
i.e., fnagan dhdrayati or Maga-land. “The inhabitants of this region still call 
it Maga, ’ says Rapson,’ “a name doubtless derived from Magadha.” The 


1. It must have boon a foraigu uountry or ono inabiLod by Non- Aryan nuonlo, which would 
not object to these dehled Brahmanas, but rather, welcome them as it seems to havn Snnn 
uoggested in the Mejjha king’s favourable treatment towards these Brahmwww. 

2. Ill, 222 ; 293 j Sec Sorensen, oy. cif., p. 477. 

4. See MoCrindle, op. cit, pp. 133-4 notes. 

J., V. p. 267-G, 103. 

Buck Bdiot XIII, See Mookorji, Aso/ea p. 

JI. 1., I, p. 502 ; Bayohaudhury, P. //, A. 1, 

C. H. A. L, L. p. 182. 


5 . 

(i. 

also 0 

7 , 


16G n., Bhandarkar 

pp. 220-0. 


Asoka, pp. 4g.(j, 
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Visnu and tlio Bhauisi/a Piirdms, ifc k intorosUng to note, relate in detail the 
traditional migration of the Magas from f^akadvlpa or Persia into India. ' 
Even one of our Jalnkas hnowa a llraliina^ii boy of Magadhii styled Magaliu- 
inara.^- These sun-worsliipping Maga Braliinai.uw are doubtless the Magi of 
Tran as Sir R. G-. Blinndarkar^ showod long ago. Ifowever, for us it is quite 
Impossible to see auytliing sulistantial in the solitary gdthd (pioiod above — 
as to whether it refers to a king of the Maga Brahmin.ms domioiled in India oc 
to one of tin*, Magis of Persia.^ 


1. HfC WilHoii, VhHv Iiiti'o., ( 1 )). XXXIX-XLl. 

• 2 . .r., T,p. 10 !). 

('ttlUeM Worh, TV, pp. 218-21 ; For Maga Bnllnuanns aiuUheir connection with tlis 
Magi of I’orsia, hco Spooner, J. R. .‘I. i8., JSI15, pp. 422 ff.; VlefVinillc, Meijmtheues anil Aifian, 
pp. 133“t anil nnlm ; A. Itiinerji-Nii'ilri, Axitrit Jiiilia, ]>. 72, Hodiwala, Pnraia of Ancient India. 
pp. 28, /y. 73/;. 

4. What floe.^ "fiitllnu'Uldhnmsdiia" ‘‘the tlcstroyci' of the realm” of onr giitha refer to 1 
Does it refer to the revolt ol (ho Mavians against tlio 2oroaatrlan religions revolution, the sett 
ing Tip by them as king of the take Smei'ilis, and the auioide of Cambyses at Hairan (6?2 B. C.) 
wbioh brought tho stendy Zoroastrian Dariiw, non of Hystashia to tho throne of Pgypt f See 
f.’ambiidge Ancient IliiUinj, Til, ji .‘lid. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KURU-PARC iLA KTNGB 
(1200-1000 B.C.) 

W E HAVE DESIGNATED the period with wliich we were coneerned in the 
proeediiig eliapter as the “ancient period,” in order just to retain its 
obscure and uncertain character. It has not moreover l)oon possible to give 
anything like a historioal narrative, of that period. The only chronological 
strata that can he discerned are those of ancient traditional kings, mentioned 
only in the galJias, and of those others wlio are treated in detail in prose 
portions. The time limit, ranging from 2000 B. C. to liOO B. 0., given to 
that period, cannot be an^'thing but arbitrary or at the mo.st'. approxiniato. 
It must be remembered, however, that this approximation I'csts on the 
assumption, that some of the names of kings discussed hero are to bo 
found in the Vedic Literature, which, according to the majority of Vedic 
scholars,' corresponds to the earlier period of Tndo-i^ryan expansion- 
second millenium B. C. 

During, and probably long before, tlu.s poj'ioil the Aryans wore pouring 
into India, through the North-west of India along tho high mountains of 
Himavat, Mujavat and Trikakud, and across the rivors Snvilatu, Krumii and 
others.® We see them coming into conflict with tho Non- Aryan Dasa people 
of the ea.st and south and with the Asura people from along tho Sindhu-Saras- 
vati waterways.® The conflict terminates with the Dasarajna battle on tho 
Parusni (Ravi) where the Arya-Bharatas emerge victorious and lend their way 
into the ‘interior’. The Asura-Purus, with their ton allies, snllcr defeat and 
are pushed to further east. Tho Dasa is also vanquished and drivim awa)-^ 
among the hills. “ Then follows a remarkable process of amalgamation, by 
which the Trtsu-Bharatas merge into the Kurus on tho Sarasvati,® the Asura- 
Purus into the Pancalas,® and at last in tho Brahmaija Period wo see tho 
United nation of the Kuru-Pancala^ inhabiting the region which latterly 
becomes tho hallowed Kurukgetra. ‘Tndo- Aryan genealogy starts a fresh 
page with the Kuru-Pahcala — Pauravas of Hastinapura”.® 

1. See Keith in C. H. I, pp. 70, UO//; Wintornitss, op. cit., I pp. 200 //; Hang, 27/e 
Aitanya Bralmnana, I, IntTo., pp. 47 Kaegi, The RyVeda, pp. 109; hf. N. Dutt. 

Aryanisation of India, pp. 30 65 ; A. Banorji Saslri, op, oil., p. 34 etc. 

2. A. Banerji Saetvi, Asnra India, p. 34. 

.3. Ibid., p. 38. 

4. IMd, pp. 40, 49. 

6. Ibid., p. 05 : Sohi'odor, Indien LiUmlure nnd CiiUur, p. 405. 

0. Qeldner, Vedische Sivdien, 3, p, 108. 

7. See Oldenberg, Bvddha, pp. 406-9. 

8. A- .Banreji Sa-stri, op, cit., pp. 09-70, 
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Thia brief and running sketoli of the period, wliich must have absorbed 
centuries, only supplies us with faint, though improsaijig, glimpses of the re- 
mote past — of the civilization biiriod under the ruins at Mohenjo-daro in Sind 
and at Harappa. in Paujab. ’ Wo felt it necessary to give this sketoli in order 
to maintain the connecting link between the story and tlie dotaclied periods 
with which wo have to concern ourselves boro. 

The next stage in ludo- Aryan history begins, as we saw above, with the 
appearance of the Kurus and the Pancalas who were, in the Brfihmapa Period, 
settled in the Middle country — ^the m-adhyamd dik of the Aitareya Brdhmaiia. ^ 
Even though the two peoples are often seen to be referred to in the Brdlmanas 
as a united nation,^ it doo.s not necessarily follow that both lived under one 
king.s]iip. As a matter of fact, the relations between the two were sometimes 
friendly,* and then tied with matrimonial alliances,® but at other times, 
hostile. This condiet drags on till the great Bharata war,® and later. It is 
precisely here that wo should usher in tho Jdlaka evidence for this period 
which forms the .subject of this chapter. 

As the Jdtahas do not give ns much that can be said as co-relative to the 
two kingdoms of Kuru and Pahcala, it would bo better, we think, for the sake 
of clearness, to treat them separately and notice tho relation between the two 
wherever possible. 


THE KURUS 

Tho Kuru kingdom, as blown to the Jdtalcas,’’ had an extent of three hund- 
red leagues. Its capital was Iiidapatta,® (modern Indrapat near Delhi) 
whioh is aoraotimes said to have extended over seven leagues.® The reigning 
dynasty belonged to tho YudMtfhila gotta, i.e., tho family of Yudhisthira, ’ ^ 
a fact wliioh shows that tho Jdlakas arc familiar only with tho events that 
occurred after the Great war, one of which was the inclusion of the Panejavas 
in' the famous Kuru lino. ’ ’ Tho date of tho Bharata war is still a matter of 


1. Sea now Sir Jolm Marrihall, Mohenjo DUro ami the Indus Oivilization, (London, 1031,) 

3 volumes. 

2. VIII, 14 ; Vedia Indsx, I. ]i. 108 : Oldouborg, Buddlut, pp. 302-3. 

3. Yedio Index, I, pp. 105, 408 ; also soo 0, B. I., I. pp. 119-20. 

4. As tho common oocurronoe of this in tho BrItJmams dadoed shows. 

6. Kedin D^lblwa, for in.stancQ, a lung of the FauoiUas, was sister's son to Uohahaih- 
Sravas, King of the Kurus. Soo Bayohaudhnry, P. //. A. p. 49. 

0. “Those two tribes whoso mighty battles fom the nuoleua of tho great Indian Epic, the ■ 
MaJiabhdrata" Whitemitz, op. eH„ 1, jjp. 195-0. Of, Hopkins, J, A, 0. S., 13, p. 09' but 
contrast I'argitor, J, li, A. S., 1920. iJ. 101. A: I. II. T., pp. 286, 320, .who dates tlis .fusipn 
oE tho two people of tho BnlhmaMMs much lator than the Bharato battle. ' 1 

7. J., IT, pp. 214-G, 154, site ; III, p. 400 } IV. pp. 301, 444 j V, pp. 67, 474, 484— . 
^'liyojanasaie” ; VI, pp. 256, 329. 

8. The older capital Aeandivat of Janamojaya Piirilcfita had already Vanished' 
I«d.,I,p.72; Bayehaudhury, K 7f. A. pp. 10, 24. The JaEato do' not kho'W.Dfi5e?tJ^3®hTO. 

9. J., V, p. 484. But tho.so measurements are only 'ooEVentIoria)f , , -I,-' r,;;.. 

10. J., m, p. 400 ; V, p. 467. - ' \ ' ' - ■ 

11. See Law, Ancient AfUUIndidn Kaak-iya Tribes, / \ 
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oontrovorsy. But between tlio two plausible extremes of 15th century B. 0.’ 
and the 10th ooirtury B. 0.,® we may take the 12th century B. C. as the via 
media. ® 

The Jatahas mention only a few kings of this line. Those who foul 
mention are ; Koravya/ Dhananjaya Koravya,® Sutasoma® and perhaps 
Repu’. Of thesOj Dhananjaya Koravya appears to have been the most fami- 
liar, as he must have been also very poinilav in those times, and his relation 
with his minister Vidhurapapfota fotnis the subject of some of the stories, 
Who is this Dhanahja 3 'a ? In the Epic DhauanjaJ^a is an ordinary epithet of 
Ai'juua.® But there arc indications in the Jatahas themselves wliioh tend to 
connect it with Yudhitthila himselt. Tluis tlic gdlMs <d‘ ike SambJiava, 
J dlaha have the refrain : 


“iJa'fi/fio ‘hamfaMto dido horavyassa ynsassino 
Atlham dliammath ca ‘iecabravi YudldLthilo'’ 

Again Dhanaujaj'a is said to have been remembered for Ids skill in the 
game of dice {julavittaho),'° wluch qiiaUftcation, according to the Epi(}, 
applies well toTudhisthira ’ ' . He is moreover described as a pious, righteous 
and charitable king,'® which again is in complete agreement with what wo 
Iniow of Yudhisthirn from the Epic'® and later Hindu tradition’'*. 

With Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned his almost inseparable compan- 
ion Vidhurapapdita ' ® who is generally known as a minister and a teacher of law, 
morality and polity. One JdLuhed ® prose unnecessarily jualccs him the jom’o- 
hita of a king of Benares, though the gdtlids do not suggest anything of tlio 
kind. Similarly the prose of the Vidlmrapaydita J dlaha ' seeks to doscriboo 
him as a Brahmapa and the sou of a Brahmapa Canda, while the gdtlids are 
oleat in representing him as a Kuru councillor, holding the status of a noble 


1. Jayoswal, J. B. 0. B. S., I. p. 111. 

2. Pargiter, A. I. II. T., p. 182. 

3. Fradhan, Chronology of Amient India, pp. 248//'; on tho Paurania, afltronomictil and 
other evidences, aotnally comes to this date. 

4. J., IV, p. 361 ; V, p. 4C7. 

6. J., IT, p. 366 ; 111, p. 400 ; V, p. 67 ; VI, pp. 255. 

6. J., V, p. 457. 

7. J., IV, p. 444. 

8. See S6renson, /nrfcii: in the MaharbJidrabt, mh. voo. ; niiauanlava is a liiar' of 

in J. Ill, pp. 97 ifjf. ^ 

9. .T., V, pp. 57 //-GG. 145, 140, 171. 

10. J., VI, pp. 255,271. 

pj M.A.fl., II, 60, 19-“who is there who can stake equally with mo K” asks ViidldHl- 
hira to Saknm, 

12. J., V, pp. 67.8-GG. 135-141, 

13. See SHdhanta, _ op. eit., p. 28 ; “Yndhiathira, on tho utiior hand, is made to ho tho 
pattern of a virtuous prince,’’ 

tradition had passed down even to the south where in ManiaUapurain near Madras 
we tmd a temple rawed in hU honour {Dharmardya ratha) iii tho 7th century A.l). Soo JravcU, 
AnotBTti and AfchitGctu-Te of IndiUf p. 8C. 

WRW who is however there associated with 'Dhi tarastra. 

lM»ip^spp 05 spellings of his namo, soo Uariia and fiiuha, lirCiiimi 

16. J., y, pp. 67 // 
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of the royal family of blio TCururij Lhowgli I)oru in a ii.iiiiral &fcafco of aorvibndo’ 
That he was I)orii of a slave is pi-ovoil by Ins own doola ration '(ulilkd hi ijonilo 
ahem pi thus agreeing with the Epic aocoiint of his birth, though 

Tolatod in the usual miraculous manner.® 

Vidhura is a j ust and truthful )nan, po3so!i.sing great power of oloq^uonce, so 
much BO that all king,s from India are Biiid to have approached him and — sat 
at his feet to hoar the llis discourse on a housoholdor’s life and 

happiness, and his advice to young aspirantH to the Icing’s court, testify to his 
genius and political insight.® In the Dasa-Bralmana Jdtaka,^ ho figures as 
an advooiito of a revolting opinion about tho Brahinanas of his time, which 
may well h a vn some historical signifuianco.'^ Tlic F iilhum pa ndita JcTtaka relates 
at length, predoininonlly in gdllids wiiich run in the o])io sti-ain, tho story of 
Vulhuca and the Yalckha prinoo Puirpaka ; ® the Nag.i queen Vimala’s desire 
for tho heart of Vidhura, Ihe prineess Iraiidati’s search for a husband to fullfil 
I hat desirtj, her union with tho Yakkha prince Pui.iiuika, his victory at a dice 
|jlay with king Dhananjaya and the con.s»!(jucnt winning over the wise man, 
their return to the Naga oaj)ilal, the qneon’fi humbling down at the night of the 
groat man, and iiis final release and a gift of a ])ro(;ioiiB jewel from Pnnijaka 
which ho delivered to t/lio Jfurn king — all this may only be a fable, pure and 
simple, though as old as tlio second ooutiuy B. C..° 

One more point to l)o noticed in conneotion with Dhananjaya Koravya. 
In the Dlmiiiakdrt Jdtaka' “ he is reprosontod as showing favoiu’ to now comets 
{dgantulcdnam yeva samgahaih alcdsi) neglecting tho old and faithful soldiers 
{fordiiahatjoAhe aganetvS) . This policy wap responsible for his defeat in a battle 
in a disturboil fjoutier province. Ho camo to realize his mistake with the 
help of his wise councillor Vidhura. How far this incident can be taken as 
historical, wo arc not able to ascertain, it being left uncorroborated, as fat as 
we know, by further cvidouco. 


1. Baraa and Smha oj>. oil., p. 95. 

2. J., V[, ]). 2S3-fi. 1239. 

3. MBJI. I, 03, llS-'l ; 100, 23-28, V. 11, o—'-SMrai/oiiiloaliam j&ta, ” 

1. J., VI, pp. 265-6. 

6. J., VI, pp. 280-7—00. 12M-50. 

6. J. IV,pp. 30lj(jf. 

7. Dr, 'VVinlomlK romiirka in his valuable osany on tho “'yl Hcolk Poclrjj," .... “though tha 
majority of tho voraos in this sootion (».«., tho Viminmhitmtkya, MliU., V, 32-40) oojitama 
nilui of morality and wisdont, it nslu contains a grout numbor ot vorars which toach what I 
call asQotiu morality — voraos which sound quite tiudilliibliu and some of which have actually 
been traced in the literature.” C'ahutta Review, Oct. 1923, p. S. 

8. Tho story is found dopiotod in tho soulpturos of one oi tho railingn of tho Barhut 
>Stupa, with a label bearing tho inscription ‘’VitarrhPwiiaJtiya.JaUtlMni" — of tho soooond century 
B.C. See Bivrua and Biuha, op, oii., pj). 94-6 ; Cunningham, Stupa of Bavhvt, plate 

xvm. 

0- See above ; Vidhura also ooonrs as tho namo of a wise monk in the Maofhvinonik&yn 
1, 6, 10 and the TherigSHm, 1188. 

10. J.,III,pp. dOOj'. 
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For SuUsom.'i’s hiatorical existence, wc cannot vouch. In tlio long, drcaTv 
and epic-like story related in the MaMsutasoma Jalaha,' we find liini as tlio 
Lord of tho Kurus. ^ The king of Bonaj'cs turns out a jnan-cator. Sutasonia, 
with his masterly genius, restores him to his senses and, at the end, cstablislKis 
him on his throne. In tlio intervening gdtJias wo arc given a glorious dosori]')- 
tion of Sutasoma’s virtuous reign.® The man-eater king, rvho i.s in tJie 
gdtjids towards the end^ named Kanunasapfida, restores tho Icings whom he 
had captured to liberty. The story of Kalmasapada, tho Icing of Ayodhyd, 
is well-knoAvn in the Mahdbhdnita and the Purdnns.^ But it Jjas no l•efct■onon 
to Sutasoma or any other person iinuiod in the JdlaJca story. The si^ory, with 
almost the same oft-repeated gdllids, occurs in tJio Jaijaddim JdUthi,^' where 
however the hero-king is Jayaddiaa of Paucala. All this makes ns doul)tful 
of tho real existence of Sutasoma. 


Such is perhaiJs also tho case with King Boini mentioned in tho So'iiia- 
nassa Jdtalca.^ The Jdlaha makes him tlie king of Kuru with, Uttarapafi- 
cala as his capital city, which is rather interesting. Wo cannot say whotlior 
this statement is based on fact or is an outcome of the confused ignorajioo 
of the Jdtaica compiler. It must liowever bo ad.mitted that tlioro is notliing 
improbable in this, since wo know that ‘a groat struggle raged in ancioiil'. 
times between the Kurus and tho Baucalas for tho possossiou of nttarapah- 
cala’.® And king EonUj in this ease, might in all probability have l,akon 
possession of Uttarapaiioala after a bitter struggle rvith. a Bancala Icing and 
made it his scat of government. 


Tho story relates, that once a rebellion brolco out in tho frontier. Tho 
king Avont to suppress it, leardng bis son Brinco Somanassa (by c)iioon Sudh- 
hamma’®) in charge of the government. On Ids return a false charge was 
brought against his son by a deceitful ascetic. Trusting upon tho a.scotic, 
the king ordered the prince to bo executed. Ho howovor soon camo to realize 
the falsity of the charge, and then began to implore liis son to take the charge 
of tho Idngdom rvhich the latter forsook in disgust and turned an ascetic. This 
is a story on which little reliance can he placed, in ab.souoe of further ovideuce 
to corroborate it. A king by tho name of Ropu is indeed uumtioned in the 


1. J., V, pp. 457 jQf. 

2. Ibid., p. 470-G. 390 : " Koravyasegiia Sutaeoma." 

3. Bid!., pp. 491-2 OG. 420-'] 38. 

the pme/StLSa®’ nature, oi the B«,il,i«.-,het,voen 

6. I) 178*9 ; Visnii P., IV, 4; Soo Papcifeor, A I If 7* nn ona /v a i 

SaS?’ - tVTKlrsKS; 

6. J.v.pp. 21// 


“•PP®“s as the name of a son ol Bhima in tho Mmi., I, 03, 122 - <)5 7.1 • 
story of Sutasoma is roforrod to in the MUinduvaii/io (Ist onnt. B 0 ) ■ 'L'lin ’ 

noted in a fl'BSOO at Aianta. ' ... XUV 


the „ 

depiotod in a fresco at Ajanta. 

8. J., IV, pp. 444 ff. Only one g&m, 192, names him. 

9. liayohaudhury, P. H. A. /., p. 94, c/. MBU., 1, 140. 

10. J., IV, p. 4.53-G. 215. 


The J is also 
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Digha-NiMya' and tlie Malidvasiu,^ but tlic name of tlio kingdom over wliich 
lie ruled is not specified.^ The Epic and the Pui'dnas also mention a king 
Re^iu of Ayodhya whose daughter Repuka was married to Jamadagni, father 
of Para^iiraina^. But those scanty and imperfect evidences carry us no 
further. 

Dr. Raychaiidlmry'’ draws oiu’ attention to the Jaina Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra which mentions a king Isukara ruling at the town called Isukara in the 
Kuril country.® Wo are at once reminded of a Idng of the same or similar 
name Esiikari of the UaUliipdla Jatctlca,'’ who seems to have been passed un- 
noticed by the learned Doctor. The story of Eunkiin, as related in the above 
Jdlaka. agrees remarkably well with that found in the Jaina Sutra. Even 
some of the gdtlids in both tho versions agree literally.® Those facts load ua to 
identify tdio two kings — Isukara and Esulcari. But there is one chief differ- 
ence between tho two that cannot be passed over. Tho t/flhtZia-Esukari 
reigned in Benares and not in Kiikara (in Kuril kingdom) as tho Jaina Suira 
says. But here again, is not the Jutuha in all probability guilty of foisting 
upon the Kuru king its own pet kingdom of Benares ? It seems tho Jaina 
tradition is much more reliable, and we may take it that Esulcari was a 
Kuril king. Tho interesting and imtowurd roforenoo in a gdlM of our 
Jdtaka,° to tho fact that EsukaxI’s qiioonconsort was a Pauoali, may, 
indeed, lend a significant support to our conclusion. 

The long and short of the story itself, even if wo confino ourselves to tho 
gdthds alone, is this : King Esukarii had no son. So he wanted to make one 
of the Purohita’s sons kingi but all of them turned out ascetics. So did also 
tho Purohita and his wife ; then tho king also embraced religious life, and 
last the qiioon : 

“Thus Esukari, mighty king, the lord of many lauds, 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his bands’’.’® 

1. II, 2ao ; DUiloyiiot) oj the JimUlut, II, pi). 200 Jf. 

2. Sco Law, A Study of the Mak-ivaaiii p. 140. Ho is also roforroil to iu tho Dipavamaa, 
111, 40, upxjaTontly us tho lung of .Benurus. 

.3. In tho NiliCiya pa.ssago his kingdom is avid to have hoon, in tho middle of tho sovon king- 
doms of Kutiiiga, Aasuka, Avauti, fcJovJra, Vidolia, Anga and ICasi. I'rof. Bliys Davids in a 
note on tho above passage, says : ‘Nona of tho sovon kingdoms is in tlio luhist of others. 
Bonaiee would suit that position loss badly than any otiioi'.’ op. cit., p. 270. If Benu’s 
kingdom is not to be inclndod in tho list, K uu may woll ho a better substituto. 

4. Pargiter, A. I. IL T., pp. 151, 189. 

6. JP. JU. A. I., p. 04. . 

0. It must bo statod horo that it is tho commontaiT, and not tho SUlra text itself, that 
places tho town in Kuru country : Jacoln, Jain BiUrai, S.Ji.B., XLV, p. 61 note; 

7. J.,IV,pp.473j5»'. 

8. Siome of the. vorsos ooourring in both are traced oven in the C/real Bpic, xii, 175,. and the 

Dhatmtwpada. It appears that this remarkable dialogue botweon Father and' Son must have - ' 
boon very anoiont to be tho common sourgo of tho Buddhists, the Jaiuas and the . Brahmatias:.! 
Winternitz, Iliatory of Indian. Lfterafure, I, pp. 417-8 note; J. Oharpentier, ff, X>. M^ Qf, BS, 
(1908) p. 725 jf. -.r 

9. J., IV, p. 48(J-G1. 312 : “BvapimaiiHvatit ■udaiaribhoti'PaAcSlig&thAhisyliMii^H.f’ ' , 

It is not improbablo, wo think,' that heroin is to bo traced oh unrecorded alUange JigtVee^^tqe^ ■, 
Kurn and the Pafloalo kings, tho outcome of ■which was the marriage of , * Pafiga}a' Jjlrmooes 
with tho Kiirn king. TV. 

10. Ibid., Q. 313 (flbhisathbuddha galM): Cj. tho Jaina Wra,' 
similar patAu. 
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“It soeras probable,” says Dr. Raycbaudbnry,' “that after the removal 
of the main royal family to Kausarhbl,* the Kuru realm was parcelled out iato 
small states of which Iiidapatta and Knlcara were apparently the most im- 
portant. Later on the little principalities gave place to a Sangha or republic” 
known to Kautilya. ® 

Hero finishes our information about the Kuru kings as supplied by the 
Jatahxs, and we may now take up the Pancala Kings. 


THE PANCALAS 


The curious legend, given in the Cctiija JdtaJca about the foimdii,l,ioii of 
Uttarapaficala by a Ceti Prince^ may or may not have any historical valiin.'’ 
The Jdtakas, curiously enough, speak of Uttarapaficala botli as ii cajiital city 
in tho Kingdom of Kampilla® and as a kingdom with KariijJilla as il;s capital 
city.® It is to bo noted, however, that not a single ffdl/id in the whole of l;li(^ 
Jdtaka book mentions Uttarapaficala, but that it is Pancala simply that finds 
repeated mention in a number of gdtMsJ The two tenmj must thoreforo be 
clearly understood. No trace of such a division of Paficala as the nortlici'ii 
(Dmm) or the aouthoru (Daksina) is to bo found in the Vcdic or BrdJmanio 
Literature.® They know tho Paficalas,® aud the town of Kaihpilla ’ ® which is 
really Icnown in later times to bo their capital. It follows, then, that Ibis 
division must bo a later one. Even tho Groat Epic itself, if wo condescend to 
believe it, clearly says that the division took place sometime before tlio Great 
war, when the PaniJavas defeated Drupada king of Pancala and hanclod over 
the Pancala kingdom to their preceptor Dropa as promised, who, by way of 
kindlino.ss, kept tlio northern half of the kingdom for himself and returned 
the southern half to Drupada, river Bhagirathi forming the dividmg lino. ’ ’ 
The capital of tho former was at Ahicohatra which is unknown to Vcdic 
Literature, aud that of tho lattor at Kampilya, Vcdic Kampila. AhiccJiuli'd 
appears to bo a latex form of AdUccluilrd preserved in the famous Pabhosii cave 


1. P. a. A. I., p. D4. " 

2. This happened in tho roign of Nioaksu, the fifth Buco 0 .)rior of .Tanainojay.T, PnriltHita 
when Hastinapura tho old capital was destroyed by tho Qangaa 'Iloort’ or ruthor by the 
inroads of the locusts (matacM) proauwably a fow oonturioa iiftor tho tU-oat War ' Ibid 
pp. 27, 46*7. 

ATllutsastr'a, XI, 1. Tho o.xistence of tho ICuras can bo traood os loin on tho limo of 
Kuig Dhormapola of Bongol (SOO A.D.) Dttbt, Argaaisalmi of India, p. 125. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 460-1. Supra. 

iM P,’ Y pp. 21, 08; VI, pp. 301-:}92, 40!), 415, 420, 

461, 466. It IS onOB a oity in Kuru kingdom as olrcatly notioucl. 

C. J., Ill, p. 379 i VI, p. 405. 

1Ao 7’ 04; Vl,pp. HOT-G. 14o.5 ; 424.(1. 

if fi’ r-1 7 ' 1 ■ n - °^. Lahkhiuapoiioalo is conspicuously olisont Irom tho wholn 

i^'^wWiabod oiul tho 

adjoining cUstnets of tho Umtod Provinoos ; Xiayoliaucliiuiy, P. /X. A. p. 47 

7, 1 P-'^OO. Tho solitovy roforomio in 

Mostorii iiiliobitaiUs of 

tho oountry and. it oaunot woll bo taken to refor to a dlvimon as bhoIi. 

0 . Fedte Index, I, pp. 468-0. 

10. Ibid., p. 140. 

11. MBH,, 1, 104; 168 ; Aurivatiisa, 20 ; Boyohaudhury, P, U. A. I., p. 04, 
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Insoription of tlio second century B. 0..‘ it seems probable therefore that 
the abovo division is a later product when perhaps Adlujchatra rose into 
prominonco and suecoedod in scoiirmg for itself a separate port from out the 
renowned kingdom of Panoala. 

How then are wo to roconoilo this witli the Pmranic accounts whioh, 
actually, give long lists of the two dynasties separately ? ® We must admit 
our inability to decide the precise facts in the presont state of our knowledge, 
especially in view of the fart that wo have the confused Piiurdfiic accounts as 
our solo guide in tins diroetion. Wc should leave this problem for further 
liglit that future rescaroh may throw. 

Tlioro is a very roinarkahlo ovidouce, as rcgarils the family or dynastic 
connections of the Paherda kings named in the Jdluhis, which has not gained 
the prominonco it deserves. As will lie seen, most of the Pancfila kings are 
couneotod with, what sooma to be their family title, BmhmdaUa. And a 
Bralmiadatta is a famous king of south Pauciila in tho PurdiiasP Now, to 
eo-ordinato various other facts, two ydlhds, at least, in our Jdldka book,* 
preserve a dim recollection of tlic dynastic rloscont of tho Panoala kings from 
theBliaratas of old, as tho opilUets Dliamfu^nhlm and Blidmta given to these 
kings cloarly show. This latter fact lends valuable confirmation to tiro Vcdic^ 
Epic® and Pamdnic’ evidence.® Thus it seems legitimate to infer that the 
Rralimadatta Dynasty of Panoala was of Blrarata-closcont. Then again, as 
pointed out by Dr. Rayohaudhury,® a king of Kiiiii named Dhatarat;tha is 
roprosuutocl as a Bliarata prince in tho Mahdffovitida Sutianfa of the Digka 
Nikdya. “The Bliarata dynasty of KasT,” adds tho learned scholar, “seems 
to have boon supplanted by a now lino of Kings wlio had tho family name 
Brahuiadatta and wore probably of Vidolia oi'igin.’’*® Wo may or may no 
place any groat rolianoo on the solitary reforenoe about tho Bhurata connoctiot 
with Ka^i. But as regards BraJiniadatta being a f.uuily namo of tho Kan 
monai'ohs, our i/rt/u/ius arc ([uito explieit, as will appear”. A cpiestionSl 
naturally arises ; had this Brahuiadatta dynasty of Ka^i anything to do 
with tho similarly named one of Pauciila ? This is a subtle and an interest- 
ing question. Somo of the Jdlaha passages, as will bo shown lator on, have 
led Dv. Rayoliaudhury,’ ® to assign a Videhan origin for the Brahmadattaa of 

J. Jijpifjmphiea Indian, U. ii. 243 and iioto. Boo MajumJar, G. A, (t. I. pp. 412 Jf ; 704-3. 

2. Gf. I'argitor, op. ait., pp. ]4C-8 ; Prndlian, op, oil,, pp. 83 JJ ; 103 Jf. 

3. Pair;iU'i’, op, ail., pp. .J2, 04-5, 09, 148, 104-0, 310-7 ; Pmilhan, op ait,, pp. lOGf/, 

4. .1., ly, p. 435-a, 150 ; V, p. 00-0, 300. 

5. Boo Vedk Itulex, II, p. 90 ; Oldonliorg, Badilha, p. 408. 

0. MBU, I, 91. DIir.iU(lyiimua of tho North railcrilii lino is oallort Dharatar^abimh in 
tlio Npio. Boo Pavgitor, . op. cit., p. 113 nolo. 

7. Malupa P., GO, for inslanoo. 

8. Gf. Pargitor, J. It. A. S., 1910, pp. 20, 28 ; 1914, p. 281 j 1918, pp. 238-0 ; A. 1. H. T„ 
p. 113 ; Uayohaiulhury P. II. A. I., ijp, 48-9 ; Unit Ayyanisation of India, p. 108 ; A. Banorji 
Sastii, op. ait., pp. 0.5, 09. fCoibh, in G. II. I., I. pp. 118 j^. 

9. P, II, A. I., p. 61 . Gf. J., V, 1). 317-0. 91 whore a ICasI king is addressed os Bhimda. 

10. Ibid., pp, 61-2. 

11. Soo Bhandorkar, OarmMaeZ heetUTes, 1018, pp. 50-7. 

12. P. H. A. I,, pp. 61-2. 
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Ka4i. Stray, and fclicrefore iiisiiffieiont, aa these rcfoj’oi\ooR are to warrant 
such a conclusion,’ tlioy arc not altogothor untenable. WJiat is more, as it 
seems to us, Vidoha must have aobod as a mediator between the two king- 
doms of Pancala and KasI in supplying the title Bt'uhinadaUii to the latter 
from the former. By a mysterious process of alliances, unknown to ns, the 
Brahmadatta kings of Pancala, very probably through the modiuin of 
Videha, transferred, and perpetuated, their dear title to the kings of 
Benares.® 

To return to the Pancala, s. The Jdtalcas, as wc just saw, know the Pah- 
cala-Bharata connection, that old merging of the Vedic Bliai'ata,s into llic 
later Paricalas. We also saw that most of the Pauctila kings, nientioiied in tlie 
Jeltakas, bear the family title of Bmhtmhtla. As .such, they inii.y iterliap.s be 
convincingly regarded as kings of Soutli Paiicfila f>f the /brmnrf.v. Wo shall 
now take up the individual kings. 

Dummukha seems to have been a famous personality. Acoording to tlio 
KumhJuikdra Jatalca,^ his kingdom was styled Uttara-Paiierdaj'attha. His 
capital was Kaihpillanagara. Ho is ropresontod to have renounced the world 
in company with his contemporary kings, viz., KarajgJn, of Kaliiiga, Naggaji 
of Gandhara and Nimi of Vidoha.'' The contomporarioty of these four Kings 
is also attested to by the Jaina Uttarddhynyana Sutra^ in a similar gdlhd. 
The Vedio evidence, as pointed out by Rnychandhury,® also goes in support 
of this. “Durmukha, the Panofila king, had a priest named Brhaduktha,’ 
who was the sou of Vaniadeva. ® Varaadova wo.s a contompornry of Somaka, 
the son of Sahadova.® Somaka had close spiritual rolatiouship with Bhluui, 
king of Vidarbha, and Nagna jit, king of Gandhara”.' ° Thus if the above syn- 
chronism bo accepted as oorreot, we shall have to bold all theso kings to be 
contemporaneous with one another, viz., Somaka Sahadovya," Dnrmnkha 

1. See Sen, oj). cit, p. 51. 

2. That there were watis between the Pafioaliia and the Vidohas is clear from the Br&h- 
nwnas as well as from the J&tahaa : See G. H. I., 1, pp. 122-3 ; ,T., V, pp. 98,//. After tUn 
struggle, there must have beon matrimonial alliances between the two as is natural and as is in 
feet proved by the Jateika instance of PancOilaeandl’s marriage 'with the Vodoha ; ifcifl; clo.so 
relations between Vidoha — and Kssi ore known from the Bmhnianas : 0. 11. I. pp. 1 22-3. 
Thus there is nothing improbable in this procras of ti’ansforronce, tliongh wo mu>il taljo it lui 
hypothetical only. 

3. J., m, p. 379. 

4. Ibid., p. 381-G. 94. 

6. 8: B. E., XLV, p. 87. Gf. also J. J. Meyer, Umlu Tales, p. 12i. On tlio slightly 
variant forms of the names in dilloront versions Moyer romarUs : "So the names speak foie l.ho 
priority, or at least, a greater originality, of the Buddhi.stio vorsinns." op. ci<., and he. cil. u. 

6. P. H. A. pp. S7-8. 

7. Aifareya Brahmana, VllT, 23 ; Ved. Ind., I, p. 370. 

8. Scctapaffia Brdimiam, XIII, 2, 2, 14 j Ved. Ind., II, p.7I. 

9. Bg Veda, TV, 15, 7-10; Pradhon op. oil., pp. 99-100; Somaka and Sahadova iu tlio 
passage of the AHareya BrdJmana, referred to above, are connected witli the rsis, Parvatu uiul 
Narada. See Ved. Ind., II, p. 479. 

10. Aitareyn Brahmana, VIT, 34 ; the passage names another khig-llabhru iJuivavradhah 
also. 

11. Somaka Sahodevya is represented in the Ptirdnas as a king of Uio North Pancala lino 

Porgiter, ri. I. U-T., p. 148 ; Pradhon, op. cit., pp. 87 So our Dummukha uiiould noturally 
b^ regarded os a king of south Pancala, ' 
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Pancala, Bliima Vaidarblia and Nagnajil Gtindliara. ’ The Vcdio texts do 
not mention Kararidii or Nimi.® 

Our JdtaJea. as lias been stated above, depicts Dnmmnkha as renouncing 
tbe world on seeing the lustfid nature of animals and their conseipiout ruin,® 
The Aitamja Brdhmna, on the other hand, doacribes him as a greau conqueror. 
“This great annointing of Indrn,” so declares the Brahma'^, “Brhaduktha, 
the seer, proclaimed to Durmiikha, the Pancala. Therefore Durmukha Pafi- 
cala, being a king, by this knowledge, went round the earth completely, con- 
quering on every side.“* It would seem probable that his renunciation, 
about which there oan bo no doubt,® took place towards the end of his 
glorious career as world-conqueror. 

It is difSonlt to assign to him any particular date or place among the Pan- 
oala kings Itnown to us. Jauaka’s Pancala contemporary, as we know,® was 
the famous Pravaha^ia Jaivali. If tho Nimi mentioned in our Jdtaha as a 
contemporary of Dummukha be the same as the penultimate king of Janaka’s 
family mentioned in the Nimi Jdtalca,'^ then Dummukha must bo placed 
after Janaka, and hence later than Pravahapa Jaivali.® But this does not 
seem possible, for it would bring down Dummukha much lower in time, and 
would thus go against tho imquesbionablo verdict of the Ailareya Brdhmarfa 
which refers to him as an ancient long. Dummukha, therefore, appears to 
our mind to have lived prior to Pravahajja Jaivali.® 

Another really great king is Culapi-Brahmadatta mentioned in the Malid- 
Ummagga JdtaJea.'^ Wo maybe quite sure that this Oulapi-Brahmadatta is 
identical with that mentioned in the XJUarddliyayuna Sutra , ' ’ the Svwpnam- 
sawdaWa, a play by Bhasa’® and in tho IJdJWffyawff,’® though the stories 
told about him in these works dif[er ft03n one uuothcr. Tlio Uftarddhyayana 

1. This synchcQiiiam agrooR, moro or loss, with the flndiugs of Pargitov oxoopt that Dui- 
lUukha and Kagnaiit, arc not moutionod in tho gonealogioal list given by him. A. I. U. T,, 
P. 148. 

2. Nimi’s idontifiaatiou witli Nami Sapya o£ the Vodio texts is, as Bayohaudhnry points 
out, more or loss, problematioal ; P. H. A. /., p. 57. 

3. It is intorosting to note that tho oauso of renunoiation is diiforont in the Jaina yetsion. 
Both tho Jataha and the Jaina voraions have tho four OdtMs spoken by tho four kings but 
while tho JdMta is reticent about tho respective names of tho kings, tho Jaina stoiy gives 
them and, as such, may bo taken as moro correotly informed. According to the latter, 
Bomuha renounced the world when ho beheld the banner of Tndra fall down. See SMu, 
Tales, p. 144. 

4. Aitareyn Brilhmann, VIII, 23 ; translation by ICeith, Bg-Veda SrdJmanas, p. 338. 

6. The Tibetm Tales (ScMo^r and Ralston] p. U and the DivydvaMm (Cowell and l^eil), 
pp. 211, 2X7, romcinbor him as a rsi — a sage. 

6. Bayohaudhnry, P. E. A. 1,, pp. iOff. 

7. J., VI. pp. 96jif. 

8. Cf, Bayohaudhnry, P. 11. A. I,, p. 49. 

9. Of. Keith, in 0. E. I., p, 12i. 

10. J., VI, pp. 391 ff. 

11, XIiV, 67-81 ! See also Meyer op. fit., pp. 3. ff., whore BambhadaKa h a wicked kin^* 
“wooden atatuo of a aenanaliat." 

12 Svapnavasamflatla (ed. Gaiiapati Sastti), Act. V, 

13. 1,33,18#. 

6 
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’.Sutra seems to be more correct in interpreting the name of tlio king as ‘Bmh- 
madatta, born of (queen) Ciilaui’, ’ than tbe Rdmayaim whicli invents a fanciful 
story of the sage named Cull who, through his austerities, bestowed upon a 
lady a son named Brahmadatta. The fact that ho is a popular figure iii all 
the various versions only strengthens our belief that ho is a roal historical 
personage. We cannot however ascertain at present whether ho can bo iden- 
tical with the Brahmadatta of south Panoala found in Pargiter’s dynastic list.® 
The least we can say is that the two, if not identical, wore most probably con- 
nected with the same dynastic or lineal relation. This may gain confirmation 
by the fact that some of tho direct descendants of the Pawdnic Brahmadatta 
are, as will bo shown, known to the Jdtahas, though in a difiorent garb. 

The story as related in the MaM-Ummagga Jdtaha embodies in itself a 
great conflict between this great Pancala king and a Vkleha king. Even if 
we solely confine ourselves to the gdthds, we do visualise the picture of tho 
conflict, with its various aspects, so vividly as to render the accoivnt historically 
probable. 

On the advice of his Brahmana minister Kevatta, so runs the story,® 
King Cfllaui Brahmadatta started a vigorous career of conquest and succeeded 
in establishing his away oyer the whole of India excepting Vidcha. Twice, 
in his attempts to capture Mithila, the capital of Videha,® ho failed, owing to 
the diplomatic opposition of tho Vidcha minister- Mahosadha. ® Baffled in 
these attempts, Brahmadatta now, again through Kovatta’s advice, offered 
• to marry his daughter Pancalacaudi to tho Vidoha king, and invited him f.o the 
city for the purpose, with tho ulterior motive of putting him to death during 
his stay there®. The Videha king was ready. But tlio unfailing alertness 
of Mahosadha again saved him from the troacherou.y design of Kevatta. Ho 
caused an underground tunnel from Mithila to tho Pancala city, had 300 ships 
ready within a short time, and in a most ingenuous manner carried out tho 
safe escape of the king from tho enemy’s country, with Pancalaoapdi who was 
how his wife, Pahoalacapda, the Pancala prince, and Nandii, Brahinadatta’u 
wife’'. Final reconciliation was then arrived at between the two kings. 
After the demise of his master, Mahosadha, as promised, loft tho kingdom of 
Videha and passed the remainder of hk life with Culai.ii-Brahmadatta, now a 
sincere appreoiator of his. 

1. XIII, 1, “Culanie BathbJuidaUo." 

2. .4. i. ir. r., p. 148. 

3. J.,Vl,pp. 396jf)P. 

4. ffttd!., GG. 1461-8— “PoncSlo sMasen&m Brahinadalto samUgato and Ihon follows 
the desoTiption of tho army ; "taya aenaya MithM tisanihiparMrii& rdjadJumi Videh&na^ 
aamanta pariklMnati," 

5. Gf, the oharaoteristLo words of the iqinister — “Pdde dei/n paaiirehi hhitlja Kama 
tamassa ca, him Panadliyadi aeaam Brahmadatta piunHyaW’—Ibid., p. 399-G. 1460. 

6. _ "SajS aanthavahamo le ratanSmi pavecchtUi—PahcalA aa VidaltA ca iibha ekd bhavantu 
la" Ibid. p. 412-GG. 1400-1 and “dnayitvitm VadehatA PailcSl&naiA rcUheatdthn lato <«»» ghdia. 
yiaaati n&aaa sahkhi bhaviaaatti ” p. 424-6. 1401. 

7. Thus ooiuiAandB the ntitisitor to the aer rants : "alha manavA utthalha mukhath aodhatha 
•andUno, Ffdefto sahayamacoM 'awmggma gamiaaati’’ Ibid, j), 444-6, 1606 } also GG. 1608-01. 
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The a Lory may osaoiaLially bo logoadary. But tbo easy flowiag and the 
ballad-like ydthds, iatervening the narraLivo, oould not but Torco us to 
reproduoG the account ia a nutsboll, with a view only to have a tentative 
recognition of its main historical oharaotor.’ 

Culaiji BraUmadatta must really have been a great oouquoror as the title 
of ‘Umveisal Monarch’ given to him by the Ullarddhyayam Sutra clearly sug- 
gests. It seems probablo from this, that ho lived during the period when the 
erstwhilo powerful kingdom of Vidoha was on its wane and when Kasi had 
not yet raised its head against the powers of the North and the East, On the 
other hand, it is intoioiliug to note that two galhds in our Jdtaka seem to say 
that the kingdom of KasI was under the ovorlord.ship of Ordani Brahmadatta, 
since the latter was prepared to give away eighty villages in Kasi to Maho- 
.sadha by way of gifts. ^ This again is not impossible, in view of the fact that 
Kasi, during this i)Griod, was an easy prey to the more powerful Kiuu- 
Pahoala kings.® 

Einally, wo should notice, a king named iSaiikliapala, ruling over the king- 
dom of Ekabala, is moTitiouod in our JdUtkas‘^ as being contemporaneous with 
Culai.ii IJrahma<latta and busy pro])aring for some war. The reforonco is made 
in a manner wliich would appear to locate this kingdom somowhore outside 
India. Neither the king nor his kingdom can however be identified. 

The Jayaddisa Jdtaka^ mentions two kings of Faucala, viz., Jayaddisa 
and his sou Allnasattu. The story relates an encounter of Edng Jayaddisa, 
while on a hunting with a man-eating ogre, Kammasapada, and the final 
tamingofthelatterby Priuoo Allnasattu.® Little reliance can however be 
placed on the story, and we have nothing to offer to prove the historical 
existence of the two Kings named here.®' 

Such an unoertaiuty also prevails, wo think, as regards the few other 
unnamed kings of Pafioala mentioned in the Jdtukns. A Panoala king is men- 
tioned in the BraJimadatta Jdtaka,^ another in the Sattigumbha Jdtaka^ and a 
third in the Gandatindu Jdtaka.'' ° All these kings may be purely legendary, 
as the stories told about thorn are too much childish, except, i»orhaps, the one 


1. There is nothing in our .T&lakn to support tho following renterks of Rayohaudhury : 
"The Ramlyanio legend regarding the king is only important as showing tho connection of the 
early Panoalas’ with the foundation of tho lamous oity of Kenyalcubja in Kanau]”. P. H. A. I.' 
p. 98. 

2. “Ditmni nikkhaaahisanA to ffamaalti aa K&ai3u”-~3. VI, pp. 463, 404 ; GG. 1830, 1038 

3. We know that DhrUroi^tra of Kasi was defeated by Satanffca SStrSjita, a BhSrrata 
prince ; Vedio Index, 1, p. 403 ; 11, p. 302. 

4. J.,VI, p. 390. 

6. J., V.pp. 21jSP. 

6. "PaiiaSla riljd migavatn pavuttho, Jayaddiao nSmayodiaauta ie, aardnti kaaohim vanata^ 
c&lunn paimlmninmh hlmda matnajja munca” Ibid. p. 23-Q-. 95 — .... ‘'Ahofhpi pittfoami 
Jayaddiaaaaa mamajja khAda pitvno pamokkka" Tbid., p. 30-G. 84. 

7. Docs the Jataha, hero, refer to tho Vamanie king Jayadralha and his son Visvajit 
of tho South Panoala line, found in Pargitar’a dynastic list ? A. 1. H. T., p. 148 ; does the Hants 
AUnasattu — the enemy of the AUua.— oontaiu somsthirig which moy ootmeet it with the famees 
tribe— the Alinas — of the llgl'eda? tiee Vedio IndM,\,p. 35. 

.9. .r.,in,pp. 70#.’ 

9. J., IV, pp. 430 jflr. 

10. J., V, pp. 98# 
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whose oppressive measures over his subjects aud the dovastaLod ooudition of 
his kingdom aro so vividly and naturally described in the illuminating gdtJm 
intervening the Jdtaha as to give a historical tinge to the whole narrative.’’ 
But what is of more importance and value in tliis connection is the historical 
association of these unnamed PauoaJa Kings with Bmhmudafiu, their family 
title^ and BJidrata their dynastic title,® 


Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar^ has identifiod Vis&asojia, Uday.ihJiachU*' and 
Bhallatiya of the JdtaMs^ with the Paurdnic kings Visvaksena, Udakasona 
and Bhallata respectively. Tho identification was based merely on t ho si rik- 
ing agreement in names, which is after all not a very convincing argument, 
and doubts as regards these have rightly been entertained.’ But several 
circumstances now tend to go in support of Prof. Bliaiidarkar’.s tlicory. 
First, tho immediate predecessor of the Paurdnic kings is Brahmadatta of 
South Pancala ; ® secondly, Udaya of tho Gangamdla JdlaJe(i° but not Uda- 
yabhadda of tho Vdaga Jdtalca,^° as Prof. Bliandarkat has taken him to bo, is 
called by tho family name ‘BrahnadallcC^ ’ ; and thirdly, our above disemsion 
on the rolaiiou between Brahamdatta and the Pafuialas rosidls in favour of 
this identification. In view of Ibis we may bo iucliiiofl to bold iliat llioso 
throe kings, whom tJia Jdtakas regard, jrossibly through tlioir usual obsliuacy, 
as Iho kings of Kasi, should he taken more correctly as kings of Mmith 
Paficala in agrccnieut with tho Paurdnic lists. But here a fresh diHicully 
faces us as regards Bhallata. A single verso from tho MahdblumUt, ' ® which 
mentions the country of Bhallata with the mountain Siiktiinat, has boon tho 
basis of difloronl theories with regard to the identification of this Siiktimt 
mountain. Dr. E. C. Majumdar’® identifies the mountain with tho Sulai- 
man range and Bhallata with tho RgveMe Bhalanas who lived, according to 
Zimmer, in cast Kabulistan and after whom the Bolau pass was named. lie 
is supported by Harit Knsna Deh and Jayaswal. ' But Dr. Raychandhury, ’ ® 
with good reasons, comes to a different conclusion. According to liiin tho 


1. J., V, pp, 102-7— GG. .710-42. ' “ 

nn nP' “^^rosses Iho king as ‘Brahmmlatta’, while llio lollowiiig hv«— 

00 and Ol-^dMss him as ‘the lord of tho Paricalas ’ ; in J., V. pp. 102 If, from 0. lUO o.iwanls 
tha twMorms Pancala waA Br^tmdcUla — reour alteruativoly, and oiia g&thti --1)22 -has tho 

Paiic&lo BraTmadaUasya yajiao." Tho monlion of (ho 
huntod Brahmadattas m the Epio and tha PurSnaa, to bo intolligiblo, must inoludo those 
BoMafa BrOmadiOtaB So MBH., II, 8, 23 ; Mateya V., 273, 71 •, ^yohudUnry. P. U. A. I., 

'Sharainsabha', tho best of tU* 

® P- <t36.G. 169 has the appellotion ‘BAoroia’. 

4. OomwRael Bectwes, 1918, p. 67. 

6. See note below. 

6. J., n, pp. 346 j’; IV, pp. 104 IV, pp. 437 ff, 

8. Tj.'s. C p.‘ 148 op- PP- 60-70, keeps the idenliQoatiou as It ia 

9. ’ J.iin,pp.'462 ft' 

10. J.,IVpp.l04/ 

thfa^lidava ^nk^no1®TMo™\iwi5’’'^u *'** huUmamem olapUiMe’ and ((. 4-1. It is 

jlid^TeLaTAS!'^ OonjWms, 1023, pp. m J. 

15. BtudUe in Mian Antiyuifiee, p, 120. 
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Bliallata country and consequently Suktiinat were situated in Central India. 
“The evidonoe of tho Malidhlidrala points to some range botwoou Indrapmstha 
(Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) as the real Suktimat”' ; and it also 
seems to locate Bhallata before Kasi and after Kuru, that is to .say, in tho 
region inhabited by the Panoalas. * 

Thus Prof. Bhandarkar’s ideutifioation holds good and our inclusion, of 
the throe kings among the Panoalas seems to bo justified. 

Tho foregoing dibuussion would ajrpoar to show, that some of the Panoalas 
referred to above wore real historical personages, and must have lived during 
the period that may be said to range between the 12th and the 10th centuries 
B. C..=> 


1. Ihid., p, 

2, Thin al loasl aceim to ua to bo the real solution. Itayobaudhury s suggoatinn Uiat 
the Mahabharala and tho Jatahof oounoot Bhallata with Kiisi is not valid. Tho opio voise 
clearly distmguhihosBhall5,ta.—Suhtiiiiaitrom^si whose king it namoH as Snbahn. A<» to tho 
•fataka, wo have already roforrod to its usual ohstiiiauy to bring in Kasi nnywhoro and every- 
vhcro it likes. 

.1. Bofui'o tho time of KauHlyu i.t., before llio 4tli ci'iitury B.C., Uio I’ancilas sooin to 
have cstahlished a migha form, ot govornmoiit of (ho HHjeiiaMopajivin type s Sco lUthatUftlra, 
n, I, ! P. //. .1. p. 00 s Bhaudiirkor, 0. L., pp. 10 l-T ; Majumclar, OorporaU Lifa in Aneicnt 
India, pp. 305 ff. 




CHAPTER III 

VroEHA AND THE LESSER KINGDOMS 
(1200—800 B.O.) 

THE VIDEHAS 

V IDEHA HAS GAINED an immortal fame through Janaka, the great 
philosopher-king of the TJ-panisads, who even to this clay is revered by 
every pious Hindu. Tho fame and prosperity of the Kingdom are Imown 
also to the Jatakas, 

It extended over three hundred leagues and was situated in Majjimadesa 
or Middle Country. ' It oomprisod 16000 villages.^ Its capital city Mithila 
covered seven-leagues.® At its four gates were four market towns (nigama- 
gamas).* The following fine description of the city is given in tho Mahdja- 
naka JdiaJca^ : 

". .This Mithila spacious and splendid, 

By architects with rule and line laid out in order fair bo sue, 

With walls and gates and battlements — traversed by streets on every side 
With horses, cows and chariots thronged, with tanks and gardens beauti- 
fied, 

Videha’s far-famed capital gay with its knights and warrior swarms, 

Glad in the robes of tiger-skins, with banners, spread and flashing arms, 
Its Brahmins, dressed in KasI cloth, perfumed with sandal docked with 

gems, 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems.” 
Vidoha roughly corresponds to the modern Tirhut in Bihar, and Mithila 
is identified with Janakapur, a small town within tho Nopal border, north of 
which tho Muzaflarpur and Darbhanga districts meet.® 

The MakMdeva Jdtalca'’ and tho Nimi Jdtalea^ raontioii a king named 
Makhadova as the progenitor of the royal line of Mithila, while tho Rdmdyava,^ 
and the Purdnas ’ ® name Nimi as the founder of the Videha dynasty. Both 
the latter authorities, again, mention Mithi as the son of Nimi and the builder 
of the city of Mithila. ’ ’ Some scholars’ ® are inclined to take Mithi as identi- 
cal with our Makhadeva. But this is not plausiblo. Real identification how- 


1. J.. HI, p. 303 ; IV, p. 310. 

2. J., Ill, p. 367-a 70. 

3. Ibid., p. 365. 

4. J., VI, p. 330. 

5. Ibid, pp. 40-7 ; also J., IV, ijp. 368-!). 

0. G. A. G. 718. The tortifcory suSerod heavily dniing the rooont earthquake. 

«<^apathama>h” Of. tho Makhadem SuUa7ila, oE tho Alajj- 
hinia N%kd>ya aewi Oulla N%(l(Uea, p. 80, 

9» 1 71 3. 

10. Vayii P., 89 j Vi^nu P., IV, 6; A. I. U. T., pp. 84, 03. 

11. J., VI, p. 47-0. 163 aatnes Somanassa as the builder of the city : %iapiiarn aomanat. 

JCathava*^””’ !’• 35-'‘M:itlu ia remiaisoent of 
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over is to be sought, as already suggested by Eayehaudhury ' between 
Mathava Videgha of the BatapatJia Brdhnam,^ and oui Makhadova or 
Maghadeva of the Gulla Niddesa and the Barliut Stujia Inscriptions®. The 
remarkable passage of tlic Salapatha Brahniana has, since the time of 
Weber, been taken, perhaps rightly, to indicate the progress of Vedic 
Aryan civilization from the North-west towards the East from the Saiasvati 
to the Sadanira,‘‘ Whatever the merits of the interpretations given to this 
passage, it is certain that it refers to an earlier connection of Mathava 
Videgha with the Videha people. And moreover there is no difficulty, as 
shown by Baxua and Sinha,® in establishing the phonological identification 
between the two names, Mathava and Mokhadeva, both of which are but 
dialectical variants of one and the same word, Mahadeva. Thus the Jdtaka 
may be given the credit of preserving, in common with the oldor Brahma^, 
the tradition about the man who should be regarded as the earliest known 
king of Videha. 

Makhadova, in our Jdtakas, is represented as a pious and religious ruler 
(dhammiko dhammardjd). After a long reign of peace and prosperity, he is 
said to have renoiinced the world and assumed the garb of an ascetic, on seeing 
his hair turn grey.® 

The Jdtakas also know of more than one Janakas reigning at Mithila, 
thus agreeing with the Pnufdnio statements about the ‘Janakammia* or the 
Janaka dynasty of Videha.’ The Mahdjamtka Jdtaka^ furnishes us with 
the following genealogical table which, of course, should not be taken as 
wholly reliable : — 

Mahajaualra I 


Ai'itthajanaka Polajanaka 


Mahajanaka II married X Sivalidevi. 


nighayu. 


1. P. H. A. I., pp. 33-36. 

2. J, 4, 1, et. aeq. 

3. Bftrua and Sinha, op. cii,, pp. 78-80. 

4. See Vedic Index, II, pp; 161, 208-9; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 308-9; Law. -iSonw 
Kaatriqa Tribes, pp. 127-9 ; JBhandarlcar, 0. L,, p. 14; 0. V. Vaidya, I, ff, Q., V, p, 267 ; Eay- 
ohaudhiiry, P. H. A. I., p. 36. contrast Pargiter, A. 1, H. T„ pp. 224, 311. 

6. 1. 0 . ; also Bama, in I. II. Q. IV, pp. 622-3. Calcutta Meview, Ootober, 1927, p. 60;. 
Jayaswal, J. B. 0. iSf,, V, p. 620 ; for Dr. Voagel’s objection to the point, 

1027, p. 694. 

0. J., I, pp, 137-9 ; VI, pp. 90-0 ; Cl, Majjhima Nikaya, Suttanta No. 83 The adend bf, 
the finding of a grey hair la Jnarvellously seulptiired on a railing of the Barhiit atapai See Oun- 
ninghasx, Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlvlii; Francis andThomaa, Jdtaka Tales, p\, 1; the idea trf re- 
noimoing the world when one’s hair turn grey, is to this day very oommon with; the Hindus, 

Of. a similar utterance of the Kingpin Tagore’s r/te <7pcle o/ Bpring.— , 

7. Mdrhaudeya P., 13, 11 ; Bhavabhuti, Utiararaniacaritam, Aflt’. v *.JA7iam<- < 

now”; Pargiter, op, cil„ p, Q(i~-“Janaka.r^dno bahaw"} Bnthm&^dd ■ 

8. J.,Vl,pp.-'30,jflf. ... 
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Now, which, of these two Janakaa is identifiable with the one known to ua 
from the Upanisads and the Epics ?. Dr. Rayohaudhury ’ seems to be inelin- 
ed-to identify the Upanisadio Janaka with our Mahajanaka I. But the theory 
does not seem to he supported by strong reasons, as ho himself admits. The 
learned doctor does indeed recognise the parallelism of a verse coinmoii to the 
Jdtaka, the Mahdbhdraki and the TJUarddhyayana Sutra. In the Jdtaha,^ it 
is Mahajanaka II who gives utterance to this famous verse :■ — 


“SusuMmh mta jtvdtm ycsam no nrdlhi liificanam 

Mithildya dahyamdndya na me hiftei adahyathd” 

In the Groat Epic,'* too, in a similar context, the same verso is attributed 
to the philosopher king Janaka of Mitliila. Whereas — and this is the one 
stumbling block for Dr. Rayohaudhury — ^the Uttarddhyayana Sutra^ attri- 
butes this saying to Nami. Thus the Epic and the Jdtaha are at one with 
regard to this fact. The Jaina version should not make us hesitate in accept- 
ing the above identification. For, it is a simple fact of substitution of the 
name of Nami, who is mote intimately known to the Jainas, for that of 
Janaka, the BrdJmuinio philosopher-king.® 

Furthermore, the JdtaM does not say much about Mahajanaka I, who is 
only mentioned as the father of two sons, Arittha Janaka and Polajanaka. It 
is, on the other hand, Mahajanaka 11 who is the central figure in the whole 
story. Ha is ‘a towering and luminous personality, a clear-cut historical 
figure, having had a unique career in his early years and, in the later part of 
his life, exhibiting a great spirit of renunciation’.'^ This spirit of renunciation 
and the general outlook on life bear a great deal of kinship with tlie character 
of the Vedic Janaka. And even the MahdbJidrata^ relates an 'old incident’ 
{itihdsam purdtanam) of the Videha king’s renunciation, and tho discourse 
that follows between him and his queen who, grief-stricken, makes a pathetic 
entreaty to alter his resolve — which bears a remarkable resemblance to that 
which is related in our Jdtaka. All this makes us feel certain about the 
identification of Mahajanaka II with the Fedic and Epic Janaka.® 


1. P. H. A. I., p. 37 — “But”, Iio }iO!iitatos, “proof is laoldng." 

2. J., VI, p. 64-G. 245 ; also V, p. 262-0. 10 ; CJ. Dhamma^ada, 200 

3. “Tho uttoranoa” no admits Rayohamlhiuy, “indood reminds ns of tho groat philoso- 

pher king” — P . H. A. I., p, 30. Tho burning of Mthila as suggested in this famous gfilM is 
however not a historical fact : See Rojwado, ProceedingD-Firat Oriental Omjerence, II. nn 
116 ff. j > 1 11 

4. XII, 18, 12 — “MUhiViyarh pnulipldyil^ na me duhyali kiilcma" ; also XIT, 219, 50. 

6. IX, 14 ; S. B. XLV, p, .37. 

(i. Ilajwade, op. cit., 1.1, p. 123. 

7. Son, op, eit, p. 13, 

8. XII, 18, 12. 

0. This view sooms to have boon sntortained also liy Rhys Davids, B, p, 20, 
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With regard to the Rdmdyanic Janaka, the father of Sita, no conclusive 
proof is forthcoming to identify him with the Veclic, the Epic and the Jdtaka 
janaka. It seems however that this Siradhvaja Jaiiaka was a different king 
whom later literature, through his connection with Eama, tlio divine person- 
age, naively ideniiifiod with the older VccTic Icing. ' 

Neither the Vcd'ic Literatui'o nor the Epic and Pciwdnic accounts supply 
us with any information of liistorical value regarding tlie early life of tiiia 
fanroiLs Jaiiaka. And tlio Jdlnha story depicting his adventures to Suvaij.- 
nahluimi and his marriage with liis own cousin Sivali seems essentially to be 
legendary, and no positive reliance can be put on it.^- 

Dr. Eaychaudhury’s identiiioatioii of .Arittha Janaka of our Jdtaln wdth 
Ari.stane,mi of the Pumnm^ has no good proof excepting the similarity in 
names.'' One chief objection to this iclentiftcation is that Ari.sta (-Nomij’s 
predecessor was .'l,l,tujit and successor ^riitayns, while Aritthajanaka’s pre- 
decessor was Mahajanaica I and sxrccossor Mahajanaka II. This, vre admit 
however, is not a very solid argument loolring to the legendary natnee of the 
Jdtaka ovidoiioe. 

Another Videha king who can claim some historical irapoitanco is Nimi 
(or Nemi) mentioned in the Mahhddom^ KumhMkdm'^ and Nimi^ Jdlahas. 
The evidence at our disposal would seem to indioato that Nimi ruled aftor the 
groat Janaka, as lie is called the pomiltimate sovereign, of the dynasty.® His 
identity with the Vedio king Narai Sapya {Vaidolio rdjd ) ' ° is, as Eayohaudhury 
romarlcs, more or loss prohlomaticsd. But as to his being identicnl with 
Narai of the UUardclhyayana SutnP ' there seems to be no ground for any objec- 
tion. Though Nimi appears to have heoji, like Janaka, a family title of the 
Videha kings, and there must have lived several Nimis, as there were several 
Jaiiakaa, it should bo admitted that the famous and popular Nimi was one 
and one only, as the ‘Janaka’ was.' ^ 

1. Sgo Vedic Index, I, p. 273. “The idontifioatLoa of Janaka of Videha and the father 
of Sita is lo.sa open to objontion but it oaimot bo proved and is somewliat doubtful." 
Rayohandhnry, P. II. .4. 1-, pp. 30, CO. It is indeed strange that Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. oil., 
p. 13, takes this idontifioation as a fail accompli. 

2. Tlio ti'adition liowovor as ombodiod in tho JaMta oan bo shown to he as old as the 2nd 
oontury B. 0. sinoe a scone from our Jdtaka is seen sculptured on a railing of tho Barhut Stupa 
with the insoription : “ieukaro Janako riija SivaUdeBi ” — Tho arrowmokor Janaka. Queen 
Sivali i Cunningham, Slupa of Barhut, pi. xliv. Borua and Sinha, op. oif., p. 94. 

3. P. H. A. I., pp. 37, CC. 

4. That Nomi should have boon the son of Arista and identioal with Mahajanaka 11 is, 
as we have seen, not probable. 

6. See Pargitor, op. eit,, p. 149. 

6. J.. I, pp. 137-0, 

7. J.,III,pp. 379j5f. 

8. J.,VI,p. 96. . 

0. J., I, p. 139 ! Tl, p. 00. 

10. See Vedio Index, I, p, 436.lt is certain however, as wo saw above, that Nami SSpya 
must have lived lator tluin Mdtliava Vldogha who should bo regained as tho earliest known, 
king, if not tho founder, Of tho Videha Icingdom- Of. Dutt, AtpOiniaalim.of India, pp^ 113-4. . 

11. S. B. J5?., XLV, pp. 87 jQP. ■ 

12. Bayohaudhury, P, H, A, I,, p, 67. 
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“This great palace of golden pUlara” that he had built sunk down in the Ganges 
near Payaga (Allahabad).’ 

The Mahundradciliassapa Jdtalcu^ mentions a king named Aiigati, who was 
a righteous ruler of Mithila. He had a daughter named Eilja and throe mini- 
sters, Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. Once he paid a visit to Gnna, of the ICas- 
sapa family, an ascetic and a great scholar. The king imbibed heretical views 
from hijn. His daughter Euja tried hard to prove the worthlessness of Guija’s 
doctrines. It was Narada Kassapa, however, who succoodod in wiimiiig him 
back to the right path. The doctrines preached by this Gupa Kassapa,^ 
bear a striking lesemblanoo wiih those of the fauums Pnrapa IvaAisapa, the 
elder contemporary of the Pudrlha. Gupa is an “aimihilator’ {U ccluidaoddl) 
and an unbeliever in the resiilts of good or bad actions, that i.s to say, a believer 
in the theory of the ‘passivity of the soul’' — the Jaina Akiriydmihi. 8uch is 
also the phdoaopliy of Purapa Xassapa.'* If this identification bo accepted as 
correct, and if Ahgati is proved to be a real historical character, which is not 
impoa.sihle, and to be a contemporary of Gupa, then he must be placed soma 
where in the earlier part of the 6th century B. C. . 

Anyhow the kings of Videha, noticed in the latter part of our discussion, 
are more or less doubtful characters, and they must remain as such, until 
further corroborative evidence comes to their help and proves them otherwise, 


SIVI-MADDA-MALlA-GA'NDHARA-KAMnOJA. 


Somewhat loss iu importanco, from the view point of the Jdtuhin of 
coimse, wore the kingdoms of Sivi, Madda, Malla, Gandhara and Kathboja, 
which must have flourished during this period {i.c., 1200-800 B.O.), and 
should therefore be noticed here. 


The kingdom of Sivi appears to have been very ancient. The Siva poople 
of the Bpeeda® perhaps occupied this Idngdom. During the time of Alexan- 
der the^Great, there were the Siboi people. “It is probable,” says Eaychau- 
dhury, that Siva, Sivi and Sihoi wore one and the same people, .... inhabit- 
ants of the Shorkot region in Jliang.”® 

^ The earliest kings of Sivi Imowu to the Jdtalcas are Usinara and his .son 
Sivi, the two famous traditional kings of the Ancient Period discussed before. 


AWjro says that the palaoe was ro- 
SnI ‘ BtyB.DaTids, Dialogues of the Buddha, UI, pT 74 and note, 

Sankha ooiitemporauoous with 

Pingala of Kahnga, Panpuka of Mitbila and Elapatra of Gandhara. 

Hon f a lo^thy ono and is presented in a confused eonstino- 

tion, which makes it impossible for us to distinguish Tietween the difforont parts of tiio JaUtka. 
3. /fil’d., pp. 226-6..GG. 979-990. 

^77 M: Law. 

5. .See Vedie Index, II, pp 381-2. 

6. P. H. *4. p. 170, 
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The Jatakas mention Aritthapm-a* and Jetnttara^ as the two capita- 
cities of the Sivi coimtry. Aritthapura is, most probably, identical with 
Aristobothra of Ptolemy, in the north of tlio Pimjab.^ And Jetuttara is 
evidently Jattaraur of Albermii, the capital of Mewar/ This perhaps 
indicates the spread of the Sivi people from the North to the South, and their 
migration to other places is also known.® 

Aritthapura, if the Jdtalcas can bo relied upon, was the earlier of the two 
capital cities, since Sivi, the Ideal kiirg, about whom wo have aheady spoken 
before, is associated with this city, whereas tho later Sivi kings, like Vossautara, 
are said to have had their capital at Jetuttara and not at Aritthapura. 

From tho Vessartiam Jdlaka,^ we got the following genealogical table 
which, we should note, remains uncorroborated by further evidence : — 

Sivi (?) Madda (?) 

Sanjaya. m Phusatti | Madda (?) 

I 

Vossantara married ^Maddi (?) 


Jali Kaigiha. 

From tho above table, it will be seen that, even if the individuals men- 
tioned therein may not all have existed at all, the fact that the two houses of 
Sivi and Madda were intimately connected by matrimonial tics has some ap- 
pearance of reality. The fact that they were closely situated geographically 
renders it more probable. 

The nucleus of the story, as related in this charming balladic Jdtaha, ceut- 
tres round Vessantara. He was a great donator. He was banished from the 
kingdom by tho Sivi people for having given away a highly-prized elephant to 
the Brahmanas of KaliAga. Ho, with his wife Maddi and the two children, 
Jali and Kaidia, went to a forest and lived as a hermit. Afterwards he was 
reinstated on the throne of Sivi. 

It is not possible to identify precisely the kings mentioned in this Jdtaha. 
Dr. Pradhan,’’ lot us note however, makes mention of a Sivi-Sanjaya, as an 
ancestor of Sakya of Devadaha. The identity does not seem to be possible. ■ 


1. J., IV, p. 401 ; V, pp. 210, 212 ; VI, p. 419. 

2. J., VI, pp. 480, 484-a 1698 otc. 

3. Do, G. D., p. 11. 

4. Do, op. ct<., p. 81. , 

5. See Bayohaudhnry, op. sii., pp. ITO-l- *'We find them aleo in Sind, in MSdhyami]^ ~ 

in Bajputana, and, in the Daiahumarasarita, on the banks of the K&veif.” BefcM the end of 
the 2nd century B.G., the Sivia of Jetuttnrra or MSdhyamika had already eatabliahed a re^h- , ■ 
ho, for we road on their coins ‘Majjha«iiiikliya Sivi dmttpadasia' f ' 

Life in Anoimt India, pp. 280-2. ‘ r •■'\v 

0. J.,VT,pp. 460 #. eta, 1098.1700,1881. 
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Vessantara, i.e., Viavantara, * again reminds us of a Vedic prince named Vi^- 
vantaia Sausadmana (descendant of Snaaduian),^ wUose conflict witU lua 
priests may well lead one to establish a connection between the two. But this 
too is hazardous.® 

The Kingdom of Madda, with its capital Sagala (modern Sialkot), is often 
mentioned in the Jdtakas, As a tribe, the Maddas appear in the Ailareya 
BTCthtnofna and the Bj'haddranyalca Upanisad.* Madda, in the Brdhmanic 
Period, appears as a centre of learning and noted for refinement in manners.® 

The Jdtakas, in common with the great Epic, represent the Maddas as 
living under a monarchical constitution. They do not unfortunately supply 
us with the names of any of the Madda kings. Nor do they give us any infor- 
mation about the manners and customs of the Maddas. The only prominent 
feature referred to about the Madda kings is, that they quite often enter into 
matrimonial alliances with the neighbouring, and often far-o££, royal families. 
Thus the Madda house, as wo have seen, was united with that of the Sivis 
through the marriages of Phussati and MaddI with Saiijaya and Vessantara 
respectively. Princess Pabhavati, the eldest daughter of a Madda king, was 
married to the ugly prince Kusa, son and heir of a Malla king, Oldcaka. ® Then 
Candavati, the chief queen of the far-ofl king Kasha j a of Benares, was a 
daughter of a Madda king.'' So was also Subhadda, the queen of another 
Benares king.® And lastly, a Madda princess was given to a KalMga 
prince.® IVhethei these alliances ore historically true or not, wo have 
nothing to prove. But what signicant fact the Jdtakas do perceive is, that 
the Madda princesses, owing to their exquisite beauty and virtuous demean- 
our, wore in great demand in other royal families of India. ' ° 

It is interesting to note in this connection, that far from being a bliss, tho 
beauty of their daughters was, not infrequently, a source of danger of invasions 
upon these Madda kings by other kings. And we twice ' ’ hoar the threatening 
soimd of the kings who had beseiged the capital of Madda for tho hand of tho 
princess. 

1. A gtltM,, however, derives tho name Irom.'Vessamihi' tho Vessa or streot, where 

he is said to havo been bom : J. VI, p. 482 Q. 1700. But this seeins to bo only a pun on 
the word. Tho real form, as is oloar philologioally, should be Vlfivuntoru which wo find in tho 
Tibetan version : Tibetan Tales, pp. 257 ff. 

2. Aitarwja Br&hmana, VII, 27, 3-4; 34; 7-8; Veilio Index, II, p. 31)9. 

3. The story of ViSvantara is delineated in a fresoo-painting at Ajapta oavos, whovo tho 
scene of Banisbnient is so touohing and tho fooo of tho Brahmaua .Jujaka with all its groodinosa 
is so faithfully represented. 

4. Vedic Index, II, p. 123. 

6. Bayobaudbury, P. E. A. I., p. 43 ; Law, Some KsiUni/a Tribes, pp. 214 ff, 

6. J.. V, pp. 286 jjr. 

7. J.,VI,p. I. 

8. J., V,p. 39. 

9. J., IV, p. 231. 

10. Of. the desoriptions of Pabhavati, J. V. pp. 283 ff. QG. 3-4, 37-44. The MnrlSn. 
Women are ohai'aoterised as white (poarJ) in the Mahabhdrata, VlII, 44, 18 ff. So BimbiBora 
is saW to have married a Madda prinoeas. 0. H. L, 1. p. 183 ; Madri, wife of Pandu, is a 
well known personality in the Great Epic. 

11. J., V, pp. 300 j^F; IV, pp. 230-1. 
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Madda has no placo in tho traditional list of the SolasamiMjanapadus, 
which flourished a little before the time of the Buddlia. Tho reason is not 
far to seek. It is because of the fact, as Mr. H. C. Ray’ points out, that 
in the period represented by the Nikdya and the Bliagamtl Sutra, it was 
annexed to one of the neighbouring ‘Great Countries,’ probably Gandhara. 
Thus it seems that Madda, an independent kingdom, flourished in a period 
prior to the 7th century B. C..’“ 

Tho kingdom of Malla, with its capital Kusavati, is mentioned in at least 
tliree Jdtahas.^ Tho MaTidsudassana Jdtaha mentions a king named Maha- 
sudassana whose queen was Subhadda. In his reign tho capital Kusavati 
was a very prosperous city.'* 

Tho Kusa Jdlaka^ mentions a Malla king named Okkaka (Iksvakn) with 
his queen Silavati. For a long time, says the story, he had no son, and the 
people became anxious lost the kingdom should bo seized and destroyed by a 
foreigner. At last tho queen gave birth to two sons who were named Kusa 
and Jayarhpati. 

This Oldraka is surely not a personal name, and cannot therefore be identi- 
fied. But, as Dr. Raychaudhury® rightly infers, the name probably indicates 
that like tho ^akyas the Malla kings also belonged to the Ik^vaku 
family. 

King Kusa, of all the Malla kings, bears a remarkable appearance of a 
historical character. Though we have no positive evidence to prove this, the 
long ballad-like gdtJids of the Kusa Jdtaka speak of him in such a fervent and 
sympathetic manner as to make us feel confident and certain about his real 
existence. He is there said to have boen ugly.'^ His marriage with Pabha- 
vati, tho Madda princess, is however accomplished with much dexterity.® 
Pabhavati, after a short time, recognizes the ugly face, and out of sheer 
disgust flies away to her parents. Kusa, an ardent and sinaore lover of hers, 
goes after her and, bent upon getting her back, ho lives disguised in the 
Madda palace, employing various ingenuous means to have a sight of his 
beloved. And at last, when the city is besieged by a host of kings who 
wanted tho fair lady’s hand, ho comes out to the help of his father-in-law, 
and defeating tho enemies by his valour, obtains back Pabhavati, now 
completely reconciled. 

1. J. A. S. B., (N. S.), 1022, pp. 257 ff. ^ ^ ^ ' 

2. For detailed acoounts of the Madras seeH. 0. Ray, J. A. S. B, (N. S.) 1922, pp., 
257, fl ; Mr. H. K. Dab, has tried to identify tho Madras with the Medes of onoient Persia 
Tho proposed identification is nob without its value. See. J. A. 8, B. (N. S.) 1926, .pp. 206#. • 

3. J., 1, p. 302 : ly, p. 327; V, pp. 278#. 

4. Cf. Mahaaudaaaam SttUemta, DialoguBS of (he Buddha, n, , 

6. J., V.pp.278# "V 

6. P. ir. A. p. p. 89. - , . ' ^ 

7. J.,V, p. 282. >. 

8. Ibid., p. 286. It is related that the pair mot only at night ill the darhUesSj.'sp'-^ftt ,^ ; . 

ugly person of tho King might not bo racognised. The sooret however ,Wa4 ^sp)i6s^! .'Mi' - 
Rabindranath Tagore has, opparently from this theme, worked ottt .e beanttful b'TlCai’OTa'm'e’. . ■ ■ 
entitled i^^Wmocana, the Redemption.' ' - / , • ' 
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Kim is styled as the ‘Cliiof ruler of all India.’ In. one place’ ho is said 
to be the grandfather of a Videha king. 

We know from the Buddhist works, tliafc before the time of the Buddha, 
the Malla monarchy had already been replaced by a republic, and once the 
prosperous metropolis of the kingdom, Knsavatl, had sunk to the level of a 
little wattle and daub town, a branch township surrounded by jungles, and it 
had changed its name to Kusinara (modern Kasia, in the east of tlio Goraldi- 
puT Dist.).^ 

The kingdom of Gaudhara with its capital Takkasila, is mentioned not 
infrequently.® No names of Gandhara kings are specified, except that of 
Naggttji who figntes, as wo saw before, as a contemporary of Nimi, Dmumuklia 
and Karapdn. The kingdom included Kasmira.'' 

The fame of Gandhara, during this period, rested on its capital Takka.sila 
which was a great centre of learning and a resort of students from all parts of 
India®. Uddalaka and his son Svetaketu, the two great oolebritio.s of the 
Upanisads, are represented in the XJMdlaka Jdtaka^ and the Setahetu JdtaJea'^ 
respectively, as having .studied at Takkasila under a world-renowned 
teacher.® 

In the 6th century B. 0. Gaudhara was subject to the Achaemonidau 
Empire.® 

Kamboja, constantly associated with Gandhara in later literature, finds 
mention in a solitary gdthd of the Blmridatla Jdtaha which says ; — 

“Those men are counted pure who only kill 
Frogs, worms, bees, snakes or insects as they will — 

These are your savage, customs which I hate 
Such as Kamboja hordes might ainulate”.'® 


1. J., VI, p. 388 G. (?). 

2. , See Rhys DaviCU, B. I. pp. 10, 20, 29 ; Majuiudnv, Gorporale Lift in. Ancient India, 
pp. 224, 250 ; itayo)iattdhoiy, P. H. A. I., pp. 88-90; Cf. Kaufcilya’s Arl?iaia.’itrn, XI, 1. 

3. J., I, pp. 191, 273, 286, 317, 395 ; H, p. 21,7. Ill, pp. 364, 377. Gandliara oor- 
responds to the modern Ra-walpindi (Pimjab) and Peshawar (N. W. P. P.) dUtriots. The 
name survives in Kandahar. The ruins oi the great capital city are unearthed near Sarailcolil. 
See for its detailed desoription, Marshall, A Oaide to Taxila, pp. 1, 4. 

4. J., in, pp. 365, 378, This is oonflrmed by the evidonoe of Holtataios of Milotos, (B. C 
649-486) who refers to Kaspapyros (Katyapapura, i.e., Kaimira) as a Gnndharie city : P. U- 
A. 1., p. 103. 

5. Takkasila maintained its reputation during the later Mahajanepada period as the 
innumerable references in the Jdtakaa show. 

0. J., IV, p. 298. 

7. J., Ill, p. 2.3,1. 

8. Gf. Vetlk Index, I, pp. 87-9; II, pp. 409-10 ; Rayuli.iudiuiry, P. II, A. I, up. .39-41, 

, 0. P. if. A. I., p. 102 ; O, H. I., I, pp. 336-7. 

10. J., VI, p, 20R*G, 003. 
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This indictment of barbarity must have been a product of a period later 
than that of the Brdhmanas which seem to speak of Karhboja in favourable 
terms. ’ As pointed out by Rayoliaudhnry, ® “already in the time of Yaska 
(8th century B.O.) the Karabojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct 
from the Aryas of the interior of India, speaking a difiereut dialect”.^ 
Kamboja horses are praised in a gdikd of the Outhpeijya Jdlaha.^ 

Ancient Kamboja is located more definitely now by Prof. Jayaonndra 
Vidyalankara® in the Ghalcha Territory north of Kashmir. 

Other countries that remain to be noticed hero are those of the Maoohas, ® 
the Surasenas’^ and the Kekakas® associated with the Kurus and the Panea- 
laa just as in the Brdimana period. No names of kings sui'vive. 


THE DANDAKA EMHBE 

Towards the end of the period which witnessed the waning power of 
Videha, the South of India was, it seems, undergoing a process of Rise and Pall 
of some states of which no sufficient connected records survive. A delightful 
ray of light coming from the Sardblianga Jdtalea^ enables us, however, to 
peep a little through the darkness that surroimds this period. 

The mentions a king named Dandaki,’ ° as ruling over an extensive 
realm of sixty yojanas with KuihbhavaH’ ’ as his capital city. Wo are further 
told that within his realm ruled his three subordinate kings, {assa rafthasssa 
antararatthdclhipatino) viz., Kalifiga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha. ' Of these, 
Daudaki evidently represents the SmthsTctta Dandaka, associated with the 
forest of that name in the South. Bhimaratha, again, must represent a South 
Indian Idng. The MaJidbhdrcUa,' ^ the Purd'^s''' and even the difarei/a 
BraliTOOiia’® know Bluma or Bhimaratha (of which Bhima is a shortoned 


1. Soo Vedic Index, 1, p. 138. 

2. P. 11. A. I,, p. 106 ; Of, Lovi. 'Pre-Aryan el Pre-Dravidian dans Inde,' tr. Bagobi, 
op. eit., pp. 119 ff. 

3. Ibid. 

4. J., IV, p. 464-0. 242 — "Kaiiibojakcassalare sudanfe," 

5. Proceedings Sixth 0. 0., Patna, pp. 102 j/f; See also Jayaswftl, I. A,, LXII, xip- 130-1. 

6. J. VI, p. 280-0. 1228. Tho country oorresponds to parts of ' A Iwaf, 'Jaipur and 

Bharatpnr: Bhondarkar, C. L., 1918, jj. 63.- 

7. J., VI, p. 2S0-G. 1228. Tho SSrasenas wore located around Mathura' on the Jniuna. 

8. Ibid., also J. II, pp. 213, 214-G, 184. Thoy dwelt' bet-ween tho Slndhu'and the Vitasto- . 

(Boos): Fed- Ind., I, pp. 185-6. ' 

' 0. J.. v,pp,i27j!f. - - • ' ; 

10. Besides tho prose, two also ihentioniiltti *■ J., V, p. 143. G(Q. 68,69., 

11. Aoeording to the Mm&yand, VII, 79, 18, tho capital was Modhutuantpi, while the 
Mahdvastu (Senart’s ed.) p. 363, places it at Qovardhana (Nasik) ! P. B, A, I:, p. 64, 

12. J.,V, pp. 135, 1'37-{J. 60; 140-0.88. ’ ' • ■ ■ 

13. ni,63,Bjy; 69,1# 

14. e. g., Vayv, P., 05. 

16. VII, 34 ; Fedic Ind^, 11, 106, 

9 
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form)’, as kings associated with the ROiitiiern kingdom of Vidarablia,^ 
modern Berar. Kaliuga is of conrso a king of the Kalinga conutiy. Now 
what about Atthaka ? No king of this namo is, as far as we are aware, to be 
found elsewhere, except tlio one mentioned before as belonging to the 
Ancient Period, and identifierl with King Astaka, son and sucoossor of 
Vi^vamitra, or more appropriately, Visvaratha.^ But that ancient Atthaka 
referred to as an inspiring example of ideal kingship seems, most probably, 
to be a different personage from this Atthaka of tho Sambhanga Jdtaku, 
who is more real and intimately associated with the other South-Indian 
Icings. I-Iow is it possible for a North-Indian king to be associated so 
intimately with the far-off kings of the south separated by the great monar- 
chies and even physical barriers of Central India ? Wo are inclined to think 
that, if the Jdtalca is not to be accused of inconsistency, in the present case 
at least, — and we have no strong reason .so to believe — , Atthaka should 
be taken here as a corrupted form of Assaka,® and all oiu* diiIicultio,s vanish 
in a moment. Assaka or Asmaka, as wo know, was a prominent South 
Indian state, situated on the river Godavari, and closely related to tho 
neighbouring kingdoms of Dai.idaka, Vidarbha and Kiiliiiga. ® 

It then comes to this. Dapdaka, Bhimaratha, Assaka and Kalinga were 
contemporaries. Bat unfortunately none of those, except Bhimaratha, is a 
personal name, and therefore it is very difficult to identify any of thorn, 
Dapdakaisnotknownto tho Br«/MHanas or the U'panisads. The Paurupio Daprja 
or Dapdaka is, as rightly pointed out by Pargiter,'^ an eponym to account for 
the name of the forest, because it clashes with tho other statomonts about tho 
many kings that occupied the Dcooau. But whatever may havo boon the 
personal name of our Dapdald, he is mo.st certainly identical with Dtlpdakya 
ofKautilya® and Dapdaka of the Rdtndyanu^ and tho MaMbJidmta' ° and 
also of the Jaina Tnsastisaldhdgnvrusacanta of Hcmacandra. ’ ' For, all of those 
refer to the dire destruction that befell his realm. He was most probably a 
post-Fedic king as may bo Judged by his absence from the Vedio texts, though 
this argumentum ex silentio is nevor conclusive, we admit. Wo cannot say for 
certain, again, with which of the several Bluinas of Vidarbha of tho Purdnas 


1. 0/. Pargiter , oj). ct(., p. 1C9. 

2. Vidarbha is meationod in the Jaiminlya Bmhmana, II, 440, VeiUa Index, 11, p, 297. 

3. Supra. 

4. Dr. B. 0. Sen, op. eit., p. 7, apparently takes the two Atthakas idontioal and ooipes to a 
synaliranism which, we adinit, seems allnring. 

6. Wo searched in vain, wo shonld admit hero, to find ii there was any dlfleronoo of read- 
ings of this ‘Atthaka’ in PonsboU’s texts. Odier texts like the Siamoso, wo have not been able 
to consult. 

0. See Bhandarkar, 0. L,, 1018, pp. 19, 22, 40 etc., P. II, A, I,, p. 02, 

7. A. I. H. T., p. 258 ; Of. Q. Ramdas, J, B, 0, B. S., XI, p. 47. 

8. I, 0. 

9. Vir, 8I. 7-19. 

10. Xin, 163, 11 ; .also II, 30, 10-7. 

11 . (7. O, (S., LI, pp. 44-6 j 0/. Jain, .laiiMi/tJtoto, pp; 47-8. 
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mentioned in Pai'gitor’s list' are we to identify oiu’ Bldmaratlia, or wlietlier 
the identification is possible at all. Nor is his identification with Bhima of 
the Aitareya BrdJmiana possible, for in that case we shall have to carry lum 
back to the early Bmhmana period to mate him contemporaneous with such 
comparatively anoiciiL kings asDummiikha and Naggaji, which is, to our mind, 
inconceivable. It appears therefore that Bhimaratha was later than the 
Brahma^ic Bhliiia. Similarly, the Kalihga king mentioned m out Jdlaka 
must be taken as later than Katairdu of the earlier j)eriod. Assaka’s identity 
remains uncertain. So from all this it appears reasonable to hold that those 
four Icings, whosoever they in reality may have been, lived at a time when 
the Northern powers like the Panoala and Videha of the later Vedic period 
were showing signs of collapse and when KAsi had not yet risen to its Imperial 
status capable enough to cajiture Assaka and otlior powers of the (South. ^ 
The period may with a fair approximation bo dat(Ml as 800 B. C..^ 

The fate of Daijdaki and his kingdom must be regardod as historical fact, 
since all our authorities arc, as we saw before, at one on this point, though they 
ascribe difioreut causes to it. That he made a ‘lascivious attempt on a Brah- 
mana girl ’is attested by the ArllMidstm^ and the Rdmayatia^ and also by the 
Jaiua TrisastiialdMpurusacanta,'^ while our Jdktka'^ says that ho treated 
the holy sage Kisavacoha very contemptuously. These causes, of course, 
cannot bo viewed in any other light except as later-day inventions of moralists 
and sectarian propagandists W'ho, to suit their own purposes, explained away 
a fact of natural phenomena as resulting from a human sin,® Any way, the 
fact romains, as the unanimous testimony of the above sources forces ua to 
thinlc, that the kingdom of Dauejaki round about the river Godavari and the 
districts of Nasik and adjoining parts of Maharastra sufiored from some ter- 
rible natural visitations. The statement of the J dlalca^ that the land was 
destroyed by a shower of ‘fme sand’ {suhlmmmdlukdmssim) is in striking agree- 
ment with that of the lidmdya'^ {'pdm4uvarsena).' ° 

1. A, I. H T,, pp. 14(3, 148 numbocd 41 Blilma), 50 (Btiuuaratba), and 6U (Bhina 

Satvata). 

2. See for iustxiuce J., 11, p, 155. 

3. The foot that a to^vu of LainbaoMaka in the provinoe {vijUe) of Caii(}apajjota is refer- 
red to in our J diaha in a n^anner wliioh may suggest that he was contemporaneous with the gronp 
of kings, mentioned above, does not earry much weight. For in another place, J., Ill, p. 463, 
the name of the king, in the same context, is Paj oka. It seems natural to think therefore that 
the story-teller, while reciting an ancient story where the namo was cUflerent, incorporated the 
name of that king who was more familiar and noarer to him. It may ho said to be on onaohro- 
nism. See Sen, op. oil., p. 7. 

4. I, 6, 

6. VII, 80, 10. 

6. J. c. 

7. J., V, p. I43-G, 60 ; also p, 267-0. 05. 

8. Did wo not hear in this twentieth osntury the same thing with regard to the leohnt - 
earthquake havoo in Bihar ? 

9. J., V, p. 136. 

10. VU, 8, 7-18 : Mr. G. Bamdas disbelieves this : says he : “this forest' (of Dapdeka) - 
is said to have been devoid of trees, animals, and water and was converted into a re^on: of 
ashes. If it had been so, how did so many hermitages exist there? From the desOclptioaiB.'Of . 
its ports 'visited by Bama, it appears to have been full of rivers and lakes, smd'qohse^d^tlyl^^ ' 
habitable to men.” The vary name of Dandakain Sabara^ Igr^nagej: 'a4dbrdit%''td 'the, 'sain4'’ " 
writer, denotes a region full of watet.” J. B. C>. if. S., Xli pp. 46'7. , 
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Finally let us note, that the great sage SarabhaAga, to whom th,e three 
southern kings discussed above are said to have approached for instruction, 
living in a hermitage on the river Godavari with a largo number of jmpils, 
figures also in the Rdm.dyatia' in a similar setting. It is again interesting to 
note, that Sarabhaiiga is styled 'IlondaftncC [Kaunilii^yo) i^ two of the gdthds 
of our Jdtaka.^ And we hear of a sage called Vidarbhi Kanijdinya oven in the 
Biliaddrafriyalca Vpanisad.^ The two sages may or may not have been iden- 
tical, but this fully bears out Sarabhaiiga ’s association with Vidarblia,'* and 
also the fact of Bhimaratha’s being a Vidarbha king. 

With Daixlaki, fell his great Empire of the South. We do not hoar what 
happened of his three subordinate kings. Par froin renouncing the world, 
as the JdtaJca would have us believe,® each of these three kings, must have 
engaged himself in right earnest, fimt to make h is own position secure and thou 
to gain the overlordship that had been loft vacant. ® And not long after wo 
shall hear of their descendants quarrelling among themselves for power and, 
in their turn, falling a prey to the fast-growing powers of the North, like Ivasi 
md tkft 


1. Ill, 5. 

2. J., V, PI). UO-l-GQ, 50. 04. 

3. Soo Vedia hidex, II, pp. 297. 

4. “The namo Kmiuijinya is apparently derived from the oiby of Kaunrjina, Uio capital 
of Vidarbha, represented by the moefern Kaunijinyapura on tlio banks of the Wardhil in the 
Chandur taluk of Ainroati.” Kayoliaudhnry, K H. A. p. 61. 

6. .T., V, p. 161. 

0. What happened after A^oka, after Sainudragupta and after Harsa, Akhar and Sivaji ? 
What alter Frederick the Great and Napoleon ? It is History psiyehologioally ropeated. 



C.HAPTEE IV 

THE MAHAJANAPADA PEEIOD 


(800-600 B. C.) 

THE RISE AND SUPREMACY OF JIASi 

T he age of the great Kurii-PaSoaliis liad passed awa^^ The house 
of (Maha-) Janaka had falleu to au uuimporfcant posiiiou after 
Kalarajanaka, .making room for the aristocratic republic of the Vajjis. 
Sucli was also probably the state jircvailing in other Northoiu and Nortli- 
Westoru states like Sivi, Madda, Kekaya aud Maccha-Surasoua. So that 
out of the sixteen ‘Groat Kingdoms’ of this period — ^wo call it the Mahdjana- 
2)ada Pmod— luoutioucd in the Angtittara Nikdyu aud tho BJiayuvali Sutra , ' 
only the Eastern and Soutliom states seem to have boon the more prominent 
ones. Those were the growing kingdoms of Kasf and Kosala, Ahga and 
Magadha, Assaka and Avanti and Kalin ga, aud tho predominant feature of 
Indian politics of this period appears to have been the frequent conflicts 
between these neighbouring kingdoms. 

When we first oast a glance over the state of afiairs prevailing at this 
period, Kasi stands out to be tho most powerful state. There seems to be 
much truth in Dr. Raychaudhury’s oonjoctiu’e® that ‘Kaiii probably played a 
prominent part in tho subversion of the Videhan monarchy.’ Already in the 
later Vedic period it tried hard to raise its head against the powerful monar- 
chies of the North, including Videha itself. It had failed.® Time was not 
yet ripe for it. It was only after the weakening of the Northern Powers that 
it again ventured to push forward its Imperialistio policy. Indications are 
not wanting to show that its capital city 13ouares became ere long the cliief 
city in all India.® It extended over twelve leagues,® whereas Mithila and 
Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent.® Though these figures 
cannot absolutely be relied upon, they nevertheless show the proportionate 
greatness of the city. Greatness of Kasi is also recognised in the MahavagyaJ^ 

The chief dynasty of Kasi of this period known to tho Jdtakas is called 
BraJmadaUa, and we hear of many Brahmadattas who are, ob viously, impossible 
to be identified, and are more often than not useless for historical purpose, 

l. See Khys Davids, B. I., p. 23 ; 0. H. II., I, p. 172 j Bhandaxkar, 0. L., 1018, pi '48 
Rayohaudhuiy, P. H. A J., pp. 07-8. ■ , 

2. F. H: A. I., pp. 69, 08. 

3. DhrfcarSjtrO' Vaioitra-vlrya was defeated by the Knru Iting Satan&aSfitrftjita : iPedlio ; 
Index, 1, -p. iOS. . 

4. J., I, p. 262 ; II, p. 260 } IV, p. 24S. ; . ' 

5. if.f'Vl, p.l60—''dvddasaj/(danika^ Bahai a—Betranasinagaratk'. .. vb.,' - 

6. J., Ill, p. 386 i V, p. 484. 

7. X, 2, S,~~-“BhutapubbaA Brahnadallo nS,md kdsird}& cdioai addko ' 

hkogo TMthaidbah eio, Fexte B. XVII. pp.- 293*4., rf , , 
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The cliiof struggle that the Kasi kiugs had to carry ou for many a goiiora- 
tion was with their neighbour's, tho Kosalas (anantamsdinanio). Wo iiavo 
several vivid, if not wholly historical, instances of those struggles. Tims from 
one Jdtalca' wo learn that Brahmadatta once went against tho king of Koaala 
with a large army. He took the king of Savatthi prisoner after entering tho 
city. He. set up loyal officers as governors {rdjayutte thcqnlvd) and himself 
returned with a largo booty. The Kosala prince Chatta had however escaped 
in disguise, and by strange tactics speedily recovered the lost kingdom. Ho 
restored the walls and watch-towers and made tho city impregnable against 
any possible attack from outside. In another idacc® again a Brahmadatta 
of Kasi, owing to his having an army {sampannabalavdliano), seized tho Kosala 
city, slow its Mug and carried olf his nhief queen to Benares and there made 
her his queen-coiiso.i't. King Mauoja of Kasi is said to have begun his victori- 
ous career of conquests by first capturiug the Kosala kingdom.^ Two more 
Jdlalcas* relate an invasion by another Brahmadatta, when Dighifci was King 
at Savatthi. Brahmadatta slew Digluti and took his kingdom of Kosala. 
Highiti’s son Prince Digayu escaped in disguise and in course of time boeamo 
very friendly with Brahmadatta. Tho Kasi king, highly pleased with his 
conduct, gave hiui his daughter iu marriage and restored his father’s kingdom. 
Could this Dlgliayu bo identihed with the one mentioned in tho MaMbMmtah^ 


Infatuated with their victories over tho neighbouring kingdom of Kosala, 
the Kasi monarohs now turned thoir arms towards tho South and tho North. 
Wo can hoar thoir footsteps resounding past across tho Yindhyas, whore tho 
paramount power of Daiirjaku was no more and the smaller states of Vidarbha, 
Kalihga and Assaka had probably begun weakening themselves through 
mutual quarrels. Taking advantage of this, one Kasi king cajiturod Potali, 
the capital of Assaka oii the Godavari, and made the Assaka Icing his vassal.® 


^Aspirants lor an All-India sovereignty {sabba rdjunam aggnrdjd) several 
Kasi monarohs are described to have led extensive campaigns, strengthening 
thoir forces as they proceeded.'^ The Grown of their glory must have boon 
reached when king Manoja, of all, carried out a successful campaign tlirougliout 
India and earned the title of ‘aygardjd.’ The incidents of this campaign are 
preserved in the So^-Nmida Jdtaka.° Ho is there said to have first subdued 
the Kosala Idng and then, reinforced with the defeated army, he marched 
against Ahga and conquered it. Similarly ho brought Magadha, Assaka and 
Avanti under his sway.® Thus ho practicaUy became au Al-India Sovereign. » <> 


1. J., Ill, in’, iis ff- ” 

2. J. VI, pp. 426 ff. 

3. J, V, pp. 313-0. 

‘^87 ; pp. 211-3. Of. Mahavagga, S., i, — ’'DliiMti nama Kastda. 
raja aJtosi Mtddo apjpadhaiw appabhogo appabalo appavijilo aparipii,nnadtt1iagaro'’ cfe 
5. VII, 93, 27-8. 


6 . 

7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


J., n, p. 153. 

J., Ill, pp. 159-61. 

J., y, pp. 315 #. 
Ibid., p. 317-G. 09. 
Ibid,, p. 3X6 —‘‘otona 


upayona sakeda-Jathbadipe rajano allano 


oaae vatteloa”. 
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“Rdjdbhii'djd Manojo va jayaUtm : siioh must have boon liis eulo- 

gies prevalent at the time. His capital Raeaiiasi Avas then styled Brahmavad- 
dhana. ^ Ho is once® addressed as Bhdmta. 

Several KasI iiiouarchs are said to have been daring enough to go as far 
as Gandhilra in the extreme North-west oflirdia, and attack Iho capital city, 
Takkasila. But their power was ofioelively olicckod there. Twice** wo hear 
of them preparing for an attack on the city, and arousing Iheir .soldiers with 
martial words.® But they had to return without achieving their oliject, be- 
cause the city of Takkasila itself Avas formidaldo and impregnable to enemies. 

However, the political iiAfluonco of Kfisi was ostabli.shod, as aa'c suav, in a 
considerable portion of the cast and the south of India. Naturally enough 
Benares became an eyesore to olhor kings and wo hoar, cpiite frccpioiilly, of a 
‘leaguer of seven kings’ drawn around tliis onviahlo city but it Avas of no avail.® 
“All the Idngdonis round coveted the kingdom of Benaics”, saA^'s tko 
BhojdjdHiya Jdlciht.'^ And the lustful remark of the ox-miuistcr of FitisI in 
the Muhdsikim Jdlal,a° that ‘Sire, the kingdom of Bonarc.s is like a goodly 
honeycomb imtaintodhy flics’, is a glorious trilnilc to TCtisi. Tluis, as remarked 
by Rayohaudluirv,® ‘‘Bouaros in this respect resembled ancient Babylon and 
modioval Romo, being the coAmted prize of its more Avarlilcc but less civilized 
neighliours.” 


NAGtA ASOENBANCY. 

The supremacy of Kasi, however, does irot appear to have boon of long 
duration. We are now coming to a stage when, if however wo read the indi- 
cations correctly, Kasi is coming in a close grip both from tho North and from 
tho East, fn tho North its old adversary Ko,sala was only waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity. But before wo advert to that struggle Avhicb paved tho 
way for tho down-fall of Kasi, let us have a look on tho other growing factor 
from tho Bast, viz., Ahga and tho allied Nagas. Under Manoja, the most 
powerful of tho Kasi luouarchs, as wo saw, Aiiga was a vassal state. The 
Dadhimham JdkiJca'^ presents before os, though in a curious garb, a king 
named Dadhivaliana as occupying the tlirono of Benares. This Dadhivahana 
is probably a rominisceuco of, if not identical with, tho king of Anga, Dadlii- 
vahana, known to tho Purdiias and to the .Inina Litornture. ’ * 

1. Ibid., p. 322-G. 127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 312, 313, 314, 310. 

3. 26iU,p. 317-G, 94. 

4. J., TI, pp. 217-8 ; HI, pp. 169-00. 

6. J., II, p. 217-GG, 160-7. 

0. J.,I,pp. 178, 181; II, p. 90. 

7. J.,I,p. 178. 

8. cT., I, p. 202. 

9. F.S. A. I., p. 70. 

10. J.. II, pp. 101 ff. 

11. See Eayohattrlbury, P. JET. A, L, p. 77 ; for Jeina referenoes see 0. J, Shah, op pp. 
93, 90. 
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But far more important than the Ahga kings in this connection were the 
allied Nagas, who, occupying the river sottleinonts on the Yamuna and the 
Campa, seem to have begun, at this time, to take a prominout part in the poli- 
tical conflicts raging around them. 

The Nagas wore a branch of the Asuras. ’ Tlio Asuras — the Assyrians — 
in India had a remarkable history reaching back to the so-called pro-historic 
times. Thoir history, so eminently traced by Dr. Banerji Sastri, gives us an 
idea of their conflicts with the advancing Aryans and tlieir consequent spread 
from the North-We-st and west to the Eastern confines of Ind ia and still further 
East beyond tho seas. “The VeiUe struggle drove the Asura from the Indus 
valley ; the epic conflict routed them in the Mudhi/adem, and tho subsoquont 
re-adjuatmont lost them tlio Grangetie valley and pushed them southwards. 
The Nagas wore the spearhead and backbone of the Asura people in India. 
With tho downfall of the Nagas ended tho organised Asura supremacy in India. 
And the remnants of Nagas who once ruled Goaruga in Khotan, had to seek 
shelter in places still bearing their name e.g., Nagpur, Chota Nagpur, and aro 
completely absorbed and assimilated in the now firmly established Arya- 
Aaura-Dasa body politic of India”. ^ 

Tho Jatakas, as is well known,® in eommon with tho Hindu mythology, 
ropresont tho Nagas in their aiumal character, irot unofton blended with tho 
human. Conoealod behind these avowedly mythological legends lies a faint 
reminisoouoe of tho Aiya-Asura conflict of tho remotest period. What else 
does tlio Kiildvaka JdtaJca* signify in describing tho war between the Asuras 
and the Devas ? It is interesting to note that this conflict is said to have taken 
place round about the Suraoru mountaiu in the Trans-Hiraalayan region where 
the Asurabliavana-AjiiiTfi realm — ^was situated. Tho Devas (Aryans) hurled 
the Asuras down, so say?) the story. The Asnras rose again. “Sakka (Aryan 
Indra) wout into the groat deep {samuddapiitlie) to give them battle”. But 
being worsted in tho fight ho turned back and fled away along crest after crest 
of ‘the southern deep’ reaching thence tho Shhbalivana ({Salnialidvipa ? 
Chaldia).® He soon returned to his original place and the two camps were 
again ready : — 

“Impregnable both cities stand between 
In five-fold guard, watch l^dgas and Ganilas 
Kvmhhdndas, Goblins and the Four Great Kings''.^ 

1. Ananta Prasad Banarji Saatri, Asaro India ; Tho work was nriginally published in the 
form of a series of artioles eontributod to the J. B. O. B. 8. Vol. XII. >Seo also Fousball, “In- 
dian Mythoiouy" , p. 1. 

2. A. Banerji Sastri, op. cU., pp. 96-8 ; "The Dasas were tho earliest settlers, nest tho 
Asuras, the latest the Aryas.” Ibid., p. 34. 

3. Of. J. Vogal, Indian Serpent Lore, pp. 1,32 //. 

4. J., I, pp. 302 ff ; cf. Mmayana, I, 46, 16-4.6 ; MBH., I, 11 ff. 

R. See J. Praylusfci m Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidim in India, pp. 7-8 ; N, L. De, J, //. Q„ 
II. p. 633 ; A, Bannorji SSetri, Asura India, pp. 86-7. 

0. J,, I, p. 204-G. (?) The original gmha has the laysterions names of tho ‘guards’ ; 

Kwopif ^Q/ynsBOt o<i fnaddiuii/utd tho odtufe 'wbioh havo boen. oxHlainod 

by the oomnnentator and followed by tho tronslator as above. Those five guards do not ail 

seem to be on the side of Sakka, but were divided bofween the Dovas and the Asuras, the fistt 

four being the Asura tribes, and the four great Itings the Devas (or Aryos). For a really inter- 
resting parallellism, cf. Paileajanah of tho Bgueda and later Vedie literature. Ved. Ind., I, pp, 
466*8» * 
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How remarlcably this coiifliot coiTosponds to the Atya-Asura conflict on 
the Sindhu-waterwayg terminating in the Dasarajna battle on the Parnsiji 
(Ravi), as described by Dr. Banorji?' To notice fiirtlior : Tlio North-western 
outpost of the Nagas is also known to the Dmldara Jatalta^ which locates 
them in the Daddara mountains. These mountains aro evidently connected 
with the pre.scnt Dardistan, to the north of Ka^mir. ® Then again Vanina, 
the Vedia Sea-god of the Asuras** — an Asura par excellence — is familiar to the 
Jdtakas.^ The intimate connection of the Nagas with water, whether in lakes, 
rivers, islands or S6a.s, is known.® “My children aro of a watery nature,” says 
the Naga mother in the BhuricluUa JataJeaJ Their repute as great builders is 
sung in many a gdtM of the Jdinhas° At the same time their terrible nature 
is recognised. ® The names of iudividual Naga Idngs aro somotimos given : 
Canda, Mapikaptha, SaAkhapala, and Dhatarattha. ’ ” Thus we see that the 
JdUikas preserve, in not a small degree, faint traces of a remarkable, though 
much-neglected, chapter of Ancient Indian annals. 

Let us proceed with our narrative. We had stopped at a point where 
Kasi was beginning to show signs of decline. It was most probably at this 
time, as we said, that the Naga settlors on the Ganges-Junina Valley — their 
eastern-most river sottlomout — must havo again boon roused to activity and 
tried to assert their erstwhile personality by interfering with the political 
conflicts of the time. The invasion of Benares by a Naga king narrated in a 
story is in point. Dhatarattha, the Naga king, wanted to marry the Benares 
Princess Samuddaja. Ho marched with a groat host towards the city and : 

“Bouaros city prostrate lay 
Before these wild invading bands 
Rising their arms all begged 
And prayed : give him the daughter he demands.’ 

The marriage was duly accomplished, and the two kings became intimate 
friends. It appears thus, that the Nagas had as yet no direct aim at power, 
but wanted simply the allianoo with other Royal powers. For, the same thing 
can be discerned from anothor incident, whore tho Naga king Caihpeyya 
intercedes in the Auga-Magadha conflict, sets the Magadhan king over both 
the kingdoms, and receives from him a trihuto in return of his services. ' ® 

1. Aaura India, 98 ff. 

2. J., m, pp. 16-17. 

3. Of. “The NilamUa Purina rooords the occupation of by tho Nagaa'.’ Aauar . 

India, p. 92, ' 

4. Ihid., pp. '18 Sf. 

6. J.,VI,pp.257f. ... 

6. X, I, p. 472 ; II, p. Ill ; III, pp. 87-6 ; IV, pp. 4S4 # : VI, p. iC4.G. 760 

7. J.,VI,p. 160, 

8. J., IV, p. 461-Qa, 244-7; VI, pp. 173-4 GG. 767-71, 269-GG. 1164-70 G/; Amra 
India, pp. 20-1. 

9. J., VI, p. 162. 

10. J., 1, p. 472 : IT, p. 283 j'^V, p. 162 ; 

11. J., VI, pp. 166-6-GG, 763-6, 

12. J., IV, pp. 464-6, 

O' 
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Wo cannot however say with certainty as to whether wo are to road here 
the rise of the Si^nnagas— the go-called ‘first historical dynasty of Magadha, 
as there is a division of opinion among scholars regarding the origin of the 
Si^unagas.’ It is not our husiuess hero to enter into the merits of the con- 
troversy. But what is of immediate importance for our present purpose is 
to recognise the fact that the Jatahas do preserve a record, though a dim one, 
of the period when Kasi’s power was fast declining and the Nagas wore beginn- 
ing to establish their influence on the Magadhan politics. Tliis influence, it i,s 
possible, and even probable, might have later on terminated in the final oeen- 
pation of Magadha by the Sihumgas. These findings, if ])rovod eorretit, would 
seem to favour the view that makes the Sisunagas as coming after BiiiibiHai'a, 
who was, according to that view, a scion of the Thmiankohih.^- But the 
problem still remains unsolved. 

THE FATJi OF KASi AND THE UISE OF KOSALA 

We may now I'evert to the Knsi-Kosala relations and roach the k)gi«al, 
and also the Chronological, finale. Several successful invasions of Kasi by 
the Kosalau nionarchs are recorded. Thus two unnamed Kosiila kings are 
said to have invaded and successfully captured the Idngdom of Benares.® 
The GluUa Jdtaha* again informs ns that, eatred by the banished minister of 
Kasi, the Kosala king Vahka seized the kingdom of Benares and took king 
Gha^a prisoner. Ho was however set free. The combined evidence of the 
Mdhdsilava^ and the Ekardja show's that the Kosalan king Dabba- 

sena captured the ruler of Benares, Mahasllava, while ho w'as seated in the mid.st 
of his ministers, and subjected him to severe physical tortures as a punishment. 
Here also the Benares king, who is represented as a very pious and religious 
king with no desire of kingly power, is said to have regained his kingdom. 
In all these instances, as lightly juc^ed by Dr. Sen,’ we can mark ‘a spirit 
of propagandism which deliberately seolts to protect the sanctity of specially 
favoured country like Kasi, where the Master turned the Wlioel of Law, even 
though the forces of history have already begun to operate in a reverse direction 
by proclaiming its political downfall.’ Other Kosala kings who can porhaps- 
bo located during this period may be mentioned here : Mallika, who was ‘rough 
to the rough and mild with mildness swayed’, mastered the good with good- 
ness and paid the bad with badness, was an equal with the Kasi king Brahma- 
datta ;® Sabbamitta is said to have abolished wine-drinking from his kiug- 

1. Jayaaival, J. B. 0, S, S., I, pp. G7 ; J, A. S. B,, 191,3, accepts tlio Pauriinic accounts 
making the rise o£ the SUunagas prior to Bimbisara. His view is challenged by others who 
relying mainly on the Oeyloneseaeoounts, take the SiSiinagas as coming later than Biinhieura, 
Bhandarkar, O. L„ 1918, pp. G7 ff; Pradhan, Ohrow>logy of Ancient India, pp. 211 ff; Rav. 
ohaudhnry, P. H. 4. i>p. 81-2. 

2. Ibid. Haryadka was a king of Aiiga : Sec A.B.O.B.I. six, j). 82. 

3. J., I, pp. 409-10 ; V, p. 430. 

4. J.. m. p. 168-Ga 29-30. 

5. J.. I, pp. 263 J5f. 

6. J., in, pp. 13-4-G. 10. 

7. op. cit., p. 9. 

8. J.,ii.pp.3.xf-a. 1. 
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doin and Elakamara® who is ]orobably identical with Avimaraka of Bbasa, 
the di’amatist®, is reported to have been brought up by a goatherd and after- 
wards married Kurahgavi, the Princess of Benares. The final conquest of 
KasI, however, was, probably, the work of Kamsa as the epithet ‘Bardnasig- 
gaho’, i.e,, conqueror of Benares, is a standing addition to his name.^ “Tho 
interval of time between Kamsa 's conquest of Kasi and the rise of Buddhism 
could not have been very long because the memory of Kasi as an independent 
kingdom was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s time and oven 
later, when tho Angidiam Nihdya was composed.”® And by the time of 
Mahakosala, in tho sixth century B.C., Kasi formed an integral part of the 
Kosalan monarchy.® Wc have thus reached a stage which is chronologioally 
the last in oi;r Jdlahas. The next age with its settled order, so transparently 
reflected in tho early Buddhist literature, is dominated spiritually by Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira and politically by Mahakosala and Pasenadi of Kosala, 
Birhbisara and Ajatasattu of Magadha, Udayana of Kosambi and Caufla- 
pajjota of Ujjeiji. As regards this age, wo may note finally, much valuable 
light is thrown by tho Introductory episodes of our Jdtakas which, though 
compiled much later, embody earlier tradition and have been ably analysed 
by B. 0. Sen.’ 


ASSAKA AND KALINGA 

Of the oonflicts between neighbouring Idngdoms, which were the predomi- 
uent feature of this Mahajanapada Period, those of Kasi and Kosala and 
AAga and Magadha have been already noticed. We have now finally to 
notice the relations between the Southern states of Assaka and Kalihga as 
recorded in the Ctillahdlmga Jdtaha.^ 

The gdtMs of this interesting Jdlahi contain a bardic narration of the feud 
between thoso two prominent states in tho South — onoe tho vassal. kings of 
Daudaka. The Assaka king named in this Jdtaha is Aruua,® while no name 
of the Kaliiiga king is unfortunately mentioned. Tho Assaka king had his 
capital at Potali and the king of.Kalinga ruled at Dantapura. The war was 
an aggressive one ‘inflicted on tho king of Assaka by tho Kalinga king who 
suflored from the mania for war and love of conquests over the whole of India.’ 
It was fought on tho frontiers of tho two kingdoms {UbMnnem ragjumm ow- 
tare) The Kalifiga king had come with a large army {sampannbalavdhmo, 
mahali-sendya) but tho valuable direction of Naudisena,'® the Assaka, com- 


1. J'.,V,pp. 13J.-G. 59. 

2. J., V, pp. 428-30. 

3. C/. A. vonlmtasubbiftli, i. 1931,, PJ). H3-S.. ■ 

4. J., II, p. 403-G. 98 ; V, p. U2-G, 2 > Hliys Davids, Buddhkt India, p, 25 ; Bayobaud-',. 

bury, P. //. A. p. 110. ' ' 

6. Ibid. See also Bhys Davids, pp. oil., pp. 24-5 ; 0. il. I,, 1, iJ, 180, ' " 

6. Ibid. , , 

7. q»-ci<. pp. 21 ff.. ' ■ , ■ 

8. J., in, pp. 3-8— GG. 1-4. ■ 

9. J., Ill, p, 3 — G. 1 “ Vimr0ta iindsajii nagaraA po 
sitaaithena eatahMitath Nemdisencm.'’ 

10. Ibid. 
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mander-in-chief, succeeded in gaining viefcory for liis in.'iater and drove away 
the enemy from tlie battlefield. Peace was ultimately restored between the 
two kings, which probably lasted until the reign of Kharavola who, in the 1st 
century B. 0., according to some scholars, seems to have marched upbn Assaka 
in his victorious career.’ 

The very facts, if they are truly embodied, that Potali and Dantaj)ura aro 
mentioned as the capitals of the Assaka and Kaliiiga kingdoms rospcotivcly, 
would seem to bo enough to regard this episode of Assaka-Kalihga war as much 
earlier than the time of the Nanda Idngs,® but later than that of Manoja who 
had subdued Assaka as we have alread seen®. 

Out task has now practically ended. In final, we should note dowm other 
Idngdoms mentioned in the Jdlalcas which must have flourished together dur- 
ing this period, but for which wo have no historical matter in the Jdlalcas them- 
selves. Vamsa, with its capital Kosaihbi ruled over by Kosambilfa kings,^ 
of whom Lklena — the contemporary of the Buddha — is once® uiontioncd ; 
Dasanna, in the Madhyadoia or Cental India Sinilha famous for its liorscs; 
Somm, with Koruva as its capital and Simdtlia JanapaJa ; ® Amnli 
with its ca]jitalUjje].ii;’ ° Maliimsalui on the Ka]ji.\apcvua,’ ’ Seriva and AnJha 
separated by the river Tclavaha,’® and Damikimitha with its seaport town 
Kavlrapattana. ' ® 

Thus in the preceding pages, lot us say in conclusion, wo have tried to 
link up the stray and detached and loose data of political history into a kind 
of continuity which is or should bo the osaonco of all historical narratives. 
Our findings are bound to be dubious in cliaracter. Om solo resort has 
been the Jdtalca stories from out of which wo had to sift and soparato 
historical ingredients from legendary and purely imaginary chaff. Kecourso 
had to be taken to other literary sources to supplement the knowledge thus 
acquired. Unfortunately no archaeological or cpigraphical records survive 
which, with their definite nud certain character, can help us in our way 
through that dreary, labyrinth-liko past from across which wo have 
presently had a flittering experience. Wo must await light from further 
research. 


1 . tieaTiaitta,, Old Brdhmi Inscriplione, p. X70. - — - — - 

2. The Hathig^pha Inscription of Kharavola inlorirw us that tho capital of KaliAca 
before the advent of king Nanda of Aiiga-Magadha was PiUiwlaga. Boo Banui, op oit., 21 . 

7 --. kowovor, with his no doubt iugoimous analysis of tho facts oinboiliod in tlio 

has tned to apply them to those nicntionod in Klmravola’s Insuriiilion, otiiiatinji Kfi- 
Imga with K^avela and seeing in the Jalaica story only n later ropiica of tlio ineiilonta 
of thelife-story of ^arayola. He regards tho name of Aruna as a lator addition and tlio vnrso 
iteelf as a later inampulation. Earua, op oil., pp. 213-C. The ovidonoo is not, however, conclu- 
sive end the snnilantiea of incidents may as well bo aooidontai only 
4 . J., IV. pp. 28 ; 66 ; . 

6. J.,in, p. 385; 

6. J., Ill p. 338-G. 30 ; VI. p. 238-Cr. 1005. 

8 J ’n/p 470 >■ PP' 201, 205. 

9. J*3 III, p, 463. 

J. i?(3.,‘vb p^ ■o86?9. Can4apajjota being eoi'lier than tho JBuddha, see Jyotirmoy Sen. 
I'l. J., V, p. 337 J I, p. 360 J 


1 ] 

J., iv; p. 
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APPENDIX 

(Tn tho following list liiwo boon iiicludccl tlic KfisI kings who aro noL 
disciissod in the foregoing ohapLcrj since tho)’^ liavc no liistorical character. 
Similarly the Brahniadattas have also boon loft out. The objooL in giving this 
list is to note down the names of kings and princes whicli may help, in future, 
in historical research.) 

Name. 

Heferonoe. 

Bomarks. 

Arindaraa 

V, 247-61 

A Magadha Priiico — educated at 
Takkasila— occupied the va- 
cant thiono of Boiiaros — his 
son was Dighavu. 

Asadisa 

IT, 87. 


Adaaamulclia 

Tl,307ir. 

Son of JanasaiiLlha. 

Uggasona 

IV, 458. 


Ekaraja 

VI, 131/. 

Sou of Vasavatti — capital city 
Bonaroii Icuown as Puiiphavati- 
had a priest named Khan- 
di)ahulu. 

Kandari 

V, 437 

Very handsome— -his wife Kin- 
nara intrigoud with a crippled 
man— King disgustod-cpisodo 
sculptured at Barhut. 

Kiki 

VI, 481 

Cy. MajjMma NoJeatfa II ; Pra- 
dhaii. Chronology oj Ancient 
India, p. 215. 

Gha^a 

III, 168. 


Janaka 

Ill, 341 

Had a wise preacher named 
Sonaka. 

Janasandha 

II, 299 ; IV, 176 

Also known as Dasaraiha-Fathor 
of Addsamuldia who succeed- 
ed him. 

.Tuhua 

IV, 96-7 

Son of Brahmadatta — studied 
at Talckasila. 

Tamba 

III, 187/ 

His wife was Sussondb a woman 
of exceeding beauty— She was 
abducted by the king of the 
Naga Island of Seruma who 
used to come to Blares to 
play dice with Taihba— She 
was Eotiuned. 
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Name. 

Reference. 

Remarks. 

Dalliadhamma 

in, 385 jf. 


DhanaSjaya 

HI. 97# 


DalimmaiJala 

III, 178 

Son of Mahapatfipa, the cruel. 

Padafijali 

II, 264 

Son. of a Braliuradafcfca — a 
‘lazy loafer’ — ^provonted from 
asconding to tho throne. 

Pavariya 

V, 443-4 

Contemporary with Baka, king 
of Benares — Cf. Pavarika- 
amhavana near Nalanda. 

Pfliyakkha 

VI, 75#. 

Went on a hunting excursion on 
the banks of tho Migasammatii, 
fatally wounded a young boy 
Sama, son of a hunter. 

Baka 

V,440 

Contemporary with Pavariya. 

Bakuputtaka 

IV, 424# 

Built a lake Khema named after 
his queen. 

Bkojanasuddhi 

II. 319# 

Dainty in eating. 

Madhava 

III, 337# 

A Magadha. 

Mahapatapa 

in, 178 

Had his son, Dhammapala, 
seven years old, executed for 
a slight offence on the part 
of his mother Canda. 

Mahapi&gala 

III, 240.# 

Wicked and unjust-oppressed 
his people. 

YasapaQi 

II. 186# 

His jnirohitu was Dhammadd- 
dhaja and coramauder-in-ohief 
was Kalaka — .Kalalca used to 
take bribes — ^Dhammaddhaja 
appointed to judgeship in- 
stead — ^Kalaka jealous — killed 
by angry people. 

Yava 

HI, 215# 

Son of a Brahmadatta — ^had to 
guard himself against the 
attacks of his young son who 
grew impatient for the throne. 

Va$avatti 

VI, 131 

Ruled at Pupphavati, another 
name of Benares — ^his son was 
Ekaraja. 
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Name. 

Reference, 

Remarks. 

Sabbadabta 

IV, 119 

Ruled at Eamma, another name 
of Benares — ^had two sons 
Yuvanjaya and Yudhitthila 

Saiiiyama or Seyya 

V, 354: 

Queen Kliem.T,. 

Samara] a 

TI, 98#, 


Snsima 

II, 46# 


SeuaVra 

III, 275 

Had friendly relations with the 
Nagaa. 



SECTION 11 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANISATION 




iNTRODUCtlON 

I N the preceding section we traversed the whole difficult field of Political His- 
tory, i.a., the story of some of the kings and their kingdoms, as viewed from 
the Jdtakas : from across the dim past we slowly, but steadily, emerged into 
the clear and easy path of our journey. Until at last, when we arrived at the 
Mahdjampada Period (800-600 B. C. and after) we felt that our guide — ^the 
Jdtakas — were growing more and more informative. It is this period, as we 
have pointed out before, rvliich should claim the right of reflecting the political, 
economical, social and religions conditions of the country. Thus now if we 
leave the political history as it was and pass on to a deeper study of the admi- 
nistration of the country, wo shoidd for the most part keep our e}'e3 to this 
period, viz., the period just preceding the advent of the Buddha and, to a cer- 
tain degree, contemporaneous with, and subsequent to him. In fact wo should 
regard the period as circling round the luminous figure of tho Buddha — two 
or three centuries before and two or three centuries after him. 

The material for such a study, wo mean of tho Administrative Maclunery, 
furnished by the Jdtakas, though meagre in quantity is nono-the-less very 
valuable in quality. Tho Jdtakas, as wo know, are not administrative manuals 
which can supply ua with a full connected and systematic account of tho vari- 
ous aspects of administration of the time like the ArtliaMstra or the Dharma 
Sutras. Naturally therefore we shall bo dismayed if we hoped to visualise a 
comprehensive picture of the administrative machinery with all its intricacies, 
either in practice or in theory. But what we may justifiably expect and de- 
light in expecting is this. The stories, as they flow on, give ua details here and 
there, quite in an off-hand manner, thus very simply reflecting the normal 
life of the day — ^life true and sincere. It is of course needless to state that with 
such great and powerful kingdoms as Kasi and Kosala must have existed a 
machinery of administrating the large kingdoms divided into villages and 
towns and cities : various activities of the state must have engaged a host of 
officers of whom only a few find the opportunity of appearing before ua. Out 
attempt in the following pages will be to arrange this scrappy and isolated 
information in a systematic order, keeping our outlook broad so as to supple- 
ment the information whonevor necessary from other sources. 



CHAPTER 1 

POLITICAL ATMOSPHERE 


I NDIA DURING fcho MaUajanapada period presents a number of well-formed 
independent states, normally at peace but occasionally at war with one 
another. Each kingdom was divided into villages, towns and capital cities 
(gatm, nigama, rdjadJidnl), At the head of each state was the king who 
resided at tho metropolis (rdjadhdm). He was the acknowledged head of 
the state, who watched and warded his kingdom from tho seat of his 
govornniont. 

Ordinarily each state enjoyed peaceful independence. But very often 
this peace was disturbed by aggressive nionarohs like Manoja, who aspired 
to universal sovereignty {aikkamUirogjariii).^ Those aggressions, however, 
it should bo noted, did not afiect tho deeper strata of the invaded kingdom but 
only gave an ephemeral disturbance over the surface particularly to the metro- 
polis which was de facto entrance to victory over a kingdom . 

Tho kings of those days often aspired to universal conquest {Cdlurantu, 
Ekardja),^ as wo have already soon. They were never satisfied with victories. ® 
But what thoir conquests meant to the general mass of tho people is clearly 
shown by thoir remaining as unaffected as ever. Invasions and retreats or in 
some cases occupations of the throne wore no doubt going on between indivi- 
dual kingdoms. No well-directed imperial policy as wo are accustomed to 
see in Medieval times is to be soon in those days. Even in cases whore sub- 
ordination was present, as for instance under Manoja and Da^jdaki, no porma- 
uont subordination was possible. As a matter of fact the defeated king was 
never pulled down from his throne but he was allowed to enjoy it if only he, 
as a vassal, could accept the overlordship of tho victorious power. A oharao- 
toristic instance is provided by tho S0jtananda Jdtaka* A Koaala king is 
invaded by a Kasi monarch. A proposal is made by tho minister of the latter 
king to the former — “Great king, bo not dismayed. There is no danger threa- 
tening your Idngdoiu ; it shall still be yours. Only submit to King Manoja.” 


1. Tlie town cakkavatli unUoubtodly implied, as Jayoswal Uiiiiks, tho idea of territorial 
eovoreiguty oxteading upto tho natural frontiers— I, p. 67S. 

2. The idea of "solo mouarohy" — Bkaraja: Oatumnta — known as early as the Hguedai 

viii, 37, 3 and the BrSihnam, viii, 16, {Prlhivj/ai Samudraparymtaga BMrdt) and 

exhorted by Kautilya. Arfhaiistra IX, 1, is also known to tho JOiakaa, IV, p. 309-Q 80 t 310 
G. 86, p. 470-G. 1070. For the meaning of the term "iSfeiny” see Vedio Index, I, p. 110 t 
Jayaswal, Hindu PoUtg, oh. xx^-rii; its oritloism I. U. Q., I, pp. 67011 1 Dikshitar, Hindu 
Admwtafralive Inelituliona, pp, 79-80 and aote, Tbo SUthigwApha Inaetiption of Kh&ravola 
mentions this idea of '‘JSkarSf’’ Lino I. r r 


?• “B3j& ca paffiivim s<dibath saiamuddaih sapahbalaiii oijhavSaa vijinifva anantofaU 

anoeitnm param aamuMarh patiheli unatd hi na pumtv'—S. V, p, <160-G. 340. 

. ^ . i'J P" nuthdrSja n'althi te paripantho, lava raijath tav'eva bhavisaali, 

kevalam Manyamn^ imavatpi hoM" : ef. also J., VI, p. 391— * tarn guddhtm hiceath 

litttfnt fsGvctMW QfUili^kmn S(^fiink(^ hoh% iava fdjjortft tdvcvc^ 
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The proposal is readily accepted and thus the KasI monarch passes on with a 
delightful pride that he has brought his rival under his submission. Thus 
overlordship and vassalage arose. There is still another interesting aspect in 
this connection to be gathered from the same Jdtaka. It gives us an idea of 
how the aspiring monarch carried on his conquests. Of course the resources 
of a single kingdom, however great, could hardly be considered sullioieiit for 
carrying on military operations on such a large scale. ' The general practice 
was that the victorious army was re-inforcod by the forces of the defeated king 
and then was able to attack another front more pow’erfully. When this also 
was defeated, its soldiers were forced to join the invading army. In this way 
the march continued.* However all tliis may be, it is apparent that the 
idea of Permanent Annexations is quite foreign to the Jdlahis. “The establish- 
ment of suzerainty was only a formal affair.^” 

Frequent struggles between neighbouring states wo have already uoticctl. 
Political developments in one Iringdom wore naturally keenly watched by its 
neighbour. Every opportunity was taken advantage of. If only a king was 
weak — as was Malidsllava^—oi in some natural or temporary disadvantage,® 
his neighbour was at once at the gates of die capital. Numerous references 
show that the diamiaaod servant — usnallytheministor— -of one state was warmly 
received by the rival neighbour. Those persons very often, as is natural, 
“proved to bo a source of iucaleulable mischief and injury to tho kingdoms 
which they had once served.'*® Various other diplomatic taotios were in 
force. Secret agencies {upanilckhiltapurisd) wore posted in distant countries 
to watch and report tho military preparations there carried on or oven tho 
hostile intentions confided by a foreign prince to liis most trusted minister. 
A graphic picture of this is furnished by tho Mahdummagga Jdtaka,’’ where 
we hear the report sont by a secret agent to his Master at Mithila from the 
capital of King Samkhapala. It was generally on tho basis of such reports 
that the enemy planned his attack with care and dexterity. It was in this way, 
for instance, that when a king of Karhpilla invaded Mithila, his agent secretly 
entered tho oity by its postern gate, inspite of all vigilant manouvoring of the 
Videha Minister and successfully carried all sorbs of useful nows to their Master 
outside, ® 

There also existed, we should note, peaceful relations between kings, 
near or far, when they wore tied by dynastic or matrimonial connections. 


1. Sen, op. cU., p. 47. 

2. See also J. VI, p. 393 j c/- ArthaMra, xiii, 4, where Kautilya_ lays down similar 
steps loading to world power : See N. N-Law, Inkr^Slale Bdationa in Anoiml India, pp. 31 ff, 

3. Slkshitar, Mauryan PoUiy, p. 72. 

4. As for Instance J., I, p. 202. 

B. J., pp. II, pp. 87 ff. 

0. J., Ill, pp. 13*0, 163 , Sen, op. cit,, p. 6U. 

7. J,, IV, pp. 390-k “iPa'lB SkabtdaraKhe SaMhapUa name r&jS &vud}iS,m sajjSptH 
senate aamkaddali, taasa aantike upanikkMUapariao ptma eBaanatn p(xaai ‘ayadt idho pa^U, 
ida^ nUma karmali mjindmi, puetm eayark tali/ato janBdM ti,- 'acikhhitabbayuitaJ'adt rnHei 
smiaaBmi''* eta, 

8< Ibid. pp. 3d9>400. 
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“Matrimony was an cHootivo bond of alliance between different ruling' families. 
These alliances wore not always free from politioal considerations.’” Thus 
the Asilahkliana and tlio Mvdupdni JdktJeas^ present before us a king who 
thinks that it would be much more useful if ho can enter into matrimonial 
alliances with two royal houses through the marriages of his daughter and 
nephew. Of such alliances we have already taken notice in the course of our 
tracing the history of those times. 

Moreover, there arose other chances also of the intimate relations bet- 
ween kings. Their friendship might originate oven in their youthful days 
while studying together under the same toachor at Takkasila — tho famous 
resort of Princes in those times.^ At times, even though tho two had never 
known each other personally, a friendly feeling might grow up between thom.^ 
“A common religious career might draw two or more kings together but such 
unions could possibly have no political significance in as much as tlioso geuo- 
rally happened after they had ceased to take any interest in tho affairs of tho 
world.®” 

Wo thus SCO that the political atmosphere, or the foreign affairs, wliotlinr 
in peace or in war, did not generally affect the peaceful and routino-like day-to 
day administration of different states. It was carried on as usual.® 


1. Ron, tip, rit., p. fil. 

2. J., 1, p. 4riH ! '‘timi/hatii bhUginaypo aabbalhflpi j/iiia ctu„iin aiiHam n'lJMhilarntf/ancti'il 
abhuekaili baloS, dhlktratb aMasaa ftMo dnstt&mi' cvMh no iialaku biihn bhtiviamuiU” <1., II, p. 
324 — bMgimyyaaba aHmam dhltanuh aticsJlma mayhatit ilhlbuiiii/ pi niiilaiimiii riljii- 
kule dasedma;," etc, 

3. J.IV,p. 315^. 

4. J., Ill, p. 304 “3'e dvapi riljdno adilfhobahayilim hulvfi aniiunmnnath thiravm&aii 
a/ieaiim". 

B. Sen, op. oil., p. .13. 

0. Notieos of Foreigners like Miigastlionos and Yuan Chwang also say the same Ihing. 
See Hegasthouee, I ; S. Visvaiiutha, IiUernalioHOl Law in Ancient India, pp. l(i-l). 




CHAPTER II 


CENTEAL ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES ABOUT KINGSHIP 


ORIGIN OF 
KINGSHIP : 
STATE OP 
ANARCHY 


/"jF ilie four principal theories or conceptions about the origin of king- 
ship.OTz., Divine origin, origin in war, the theory of contract and 
the theory of elective kingship,* the last seems to have been 
more, in fact the only one, familiar to the Jdtaleas. In 
common with the united Hindu tradition — whether Brah- 
maiia, Buddhist or Jaina — , the JdlaJeas, as of course roflooting 
tho general Buddhist thought, envisage a state of anarchy 
in the pre-State epoch when there was all disorder, the stronger devouring 
the weaker. This is characteristically exemplified in an anecdote contained 
in the MaJidsutasoma Jdtaha^ which relates how the larger fish {mahdtnaccha) 
used to devour the smaller ones. This story inter alia brings before us the 
papular notion of tho anarchical state Icnown as the Mdtsya Nydya,^ which in 
some respects corresponds to the Darwinian “Struggle for existence”, tho 
Spencerian “Survival of the Fittest”, the Marxian “Class Struggle”, tho Gobin- 
neau Cumplowiez’s “race-struggle”, and is based on tho avowed principle of 
“Might is Eight”. The Vluha Jdtaka* which is in more than one aspects a 
veritable embodiment of Constitutional procedure, preserves for us the then 
prevailing popular notion about tho ‘Election of the King’ in the dawn of 
History (jpathama Kappa). “Once upon a time,” says the Jdtaka, “the people 
who lived in the first Cycle of tho world gathered together, and took for their 
king a certain man, handsome, auspicious, commanding, altogether perfect.”® 
This of course refers us to tho fuller version of the famous discourse on Creation 
of Kingship contained in the Ajjafi^a Sutlanta of the Dzglia Nikdya.^ 
There the elected king is oallod MaMsammata or ‘chosen by general consent 


1. iSoo Jayaswal, Hindu PuUly, II, pp. 3-13 ; U. Ohoshal, A History of Hindu PdlUical 
(hemka ; D. R. Bhandarkor, C. L. 1918, pp. 114-39 ; Bojii Prasad, The Theory of Government 
in Ancient India : Ajit Kumar Son, Studies in Hindu Political thought ; B. K. Sarfcar, Positive 
Bucleground of Hindu Sociology, 1921, 1928 j K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Awient Indian 
Economic Thought : also Balkrislma, TAe Evolution of the State, in I. H. Q., Ill, pp. 315-36. 

2. J , V, pp. 462-4. 

3. Cf. for fuller treatment of tho same, Uikshitar. Hindu Administrative Instilulkma, 
pp. 19-24. 

4. J., II, pp. 362-3. 

6. Ibid, p. 352. “Ante pathamakappihd semnipatitva ekarh abhiruparh, sobhaggappaMadt, 
aiiOsadtpannasa aabbakdra-paripunnath puriaaih gahctva rBjahadi karimsu.” 

6. III. p. 92-3 ; Dialogues of the Buddha, III, pp. 88-9 Cf. Mah&vastu (Sonart’a. edition), 
I, pp. 347-3 ; Tho story in its olaborato form has travelled to Coylon, Burma and Tibet; See 
Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 68 , Burmese Damathat, tr. Rlohardson, p. 7 j Rookhili, 
of the Buddha, pg. IS , referred to by Bhandarkar U. A. 19I8,p.l22n; Bonl Prasad, The Stale 
in Ancient India, p. 118 1 }. 
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(the Groat Elect) who is known to tho Jdtakas.' Thus tlio human and at the 
same time olootivo origin of kingship is romombored by tho Jdlalcas. But as 
regards tho conditions of contract (social and govornraental) formed in this 
connection, so fully described in tho above Sultanta and other works, nothing 
is said.® Howovor tho basic principle of protection underlying tho contract 
can indeed be gleaned through the isolated utterances in tho Jdtaltas, as will 
bo seen.® 


A Idng was absolutely necessary. He was an essential factor for the 
well-being of tho people. This was not only a theory but in actual feelings 
of tho people of those times. As we shall soe later on, tho throne could on no 
account ^o vacant for a long time. Immediate steps wore taken to raise a 
new king on the vacant throne. Well might the utterances of tho people in 
the Malidjannha Jdiahd* that ‘the kingdom caimot bo preserved without a 
king’ echo tho real feelings of tho time. “A man needs king and warriors 
for protection” says a ydlM in the Makdiikkima Jdlaka.^ A condition of 
kiuglessnoss (or more accurately statelessness) ardjafd was always viowinl with 
horror.® Tho idea was so rampant in the minds of tho people that not only 
human beings but “every species of animals-— all bipods and quadrupeds” wore 
thought to have their own kings.'' 

Tho ton kingly duties {Dawdjadhamme) so often® referred to and ouume> 
rated fully in a yathd of tho Nandiyamif/a Jdtaka^ have become a stook-pbrase 
in tho Jdtakas. They are : 

“Ddnam Sllatn Pciviccdgam Ajjawm Maddavam Tapam 
Akkadkam Avihimsd ca kkanti ca AvirodhanuinP 

“Alms, morals, charity, justice and penitence,” 

Peace, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience.” 


1. J., II, p. 311 ; III, p. 434. 

2. Ot. K. V. Rangttswami Aiyangar, Anoimt Indian Economic ThougU, ^ip. 4(!-fi0 ; aoo 

Ghoshal, Ilinda Political Theories, pp. 137, 273-278, whore several attempts at OHtaIilisliing an 
analogy between tho Hinda and tho Western theories on this point are oiitiiiiHod ; Oounter- 
oritioism by :^noy Kumar Sarkar, I. H. Q., I, pp. 743-6 loot-note, sad a reply and a counter- 
reply : Ifiid,, n, p. 423 ; pp. 196-7- j 643-4. r-J- ‘ 

3. See for teferenoos to this point in other literature, Samaddar, J. B. O. ll. 8 ., Vl pp. 

4:87-400* * l Sr’ 

?•> Yh J>- 39. “ora^'afrflA ndim r^fha'A palclu^ m sahH" Of. “appalunav/iso n&ma 


7, <7i' »» uj. appniismvaso noma 

m vaUath , J. II, p. 362. Xma was aho tho reason why wo see iwoplo assemtiliug together at 
nd taking the king to ask for not having any issue. J., V, 279: JV 317 


tho palace door and I „ „ _ 

nr P- “B^javalU SurSva0 ca altho aampanna aahhkiao bhavauli h’ete " 

r/' ancient Indian Economics starts with tho fundamental assumption Uiat 

the State is o necessity. If we separate the adventitious oooretions made to this idea in later 
wntlngs, by the substitution of ‘Monarch’ for the ‘State’ we sholi find that from our earUost lito- 
ratnre doTO almo^ to ^o tiveshold of our own times there runs through tho stream of Indian 
thought the repeated affirmation of the need of the State, tho politioal oommunity nnd croup 
organwaUons. K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, Ancient Indian Economic Tlmmhl. p. 44. '' 

R7 fi ni A» /o*s smiji sorsato vidntU bhnyOl," and ROm&yana, II, 

oh! m—J.A.O.S.. XT. ass’y %K.a ^Tl 9 l._ « . 


J., I, p. 200 

J., Ill, p. 274-G, 73; also J., V. p. 378-'Qri7U 
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Of course, Pick' is right to a certain extout in saying that these duties do 
not give us a picture of the king, no idea of the essence of the kingly power, of 
the obligations and functions of the Rdjaii, because ‘they are nothing else than 
proscriptions of the general Buddliistic morality applicable to all lay disciples. 
However, it must bo remomborod that this code of morality is not purely 
Buddhistic. Por is not the above gdtfui itself reminiscent of the old (J paiiisadic 
Ideal® or of that which is inculcated in the Bhagamdglid in precisely the sanio 
words® and which runs throughout in Indian Literature ?“ But those are 
ideals, no doubt. What about realities? Yes, the Jdluhis also give us more 
practical and realistic precepts applicable to a king, wliich sliow a considerable 
knowledge of, and acquaintance with, the machinery of administration as it 
then existed. As an instanoc wo might cite tho following rcmarkaldo gdlMs 
from tlio Tesahina Jdlahi^ which is, so to say, a compendium of maxims on 
Political Philosophy and which is sufficiently attractive to desorvu more than 
a passing roforonoe : 

“Pirst of all, should a king put away 
All falsehood and anger and scorn ; 

Lot him do what a king has to do. 

Or else to his vow bo forsworn. . . . 

When a prince in his rule groweth slack, 

Untrue to his name and his fame, 

Should his wealth (bhoga) all at once disappear, 

Of that prince it is counted as shame 

In a man energetic and hold {lUthamvinye) we delight®, 

If from jealousy free.... 

To all, 0 great king, bo a friend. 

So that all may thy safety insure 

For courage as virtue ho holds 
And in it goodness true espies. 

Bo zealous to do what is right. 

Nor, however reviled, yield to sin. 

Be earnest in efforts for good, 

No sluggard can bliss over win ” 

And again — 

“The matter, my friend, is set forth 

In a couple of maxims (padakmi) quite plain — 

To keep whatever one has (hdiUmsa anumkkJiana) 


1. op. cU., pp. 100-1 ! 105. Tho aamo is tho case with the five KurudTmmnm whioh axe 
only five general virtues {eilan), 

2. OlOndogya Upani^ad, 3,17,4 “Tapod&nam&):jjavamdlU^tBamtijavai'amtft." 

3. XVT, 1-2 “Ddna»h Damaioa paJSaica auddhydyaih tapa drijaviMh Aliiihsa Satyamalc- 
rodkaslydgay 6dnti(tpaiiuna^.” 

4. Gf. MBH. V. 50 ; See Itopkins, J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 116. 

6. J., V pp, 112jflf.— GO. 8-47. 

6. OJ, Arthaiaslra, 1, 10 ; Anoka’s EdkU. R. 13. VI. 
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Ami wliatovoi ono has not, lo gain {aladdfutssa ca yo Idbho).' 

Take as coimsollors mon tJiat aro wise 
Thy intoi'oata clearly to see {adhassa I'ovidc)^ 

Not given to riota and waste, 

From gambling and driinkcuncHS free.'* 

Sucb an ono as can guard thee arigbt 
And tliy treasure witli all proper zeal'’ 

Aa a cliariotoer guides his car, 

Ho -with skill ateois the realm’s commonweal. 

Keep over the folk (mkijano) well in hand® 

And duly take stock of thy fcof (citUiin).^ 

No’or trust to another a loan or deposit (nidliwt ca 'inaddnam.) 
But act for thyself. . . . 

Wliat is done or undone to thy profit and loss ((hjaviiaya) 

It is well thou shouldst know. 

Ever blame the blameworthy. 

And favour on them that deserve it bosiow. 

Thou thyself, 0 groat king ! shouldst instruct 
Thy i)ooplG in ovci y good way 
Lest thy realm and thy substanoo 

Should fall to uniightoous officials {adliamniiltd yutd), a prey. 

Soo that nothing is dono hy Ohj-solf 
Or by others with overmuch speed. 

For Iho fool that so acia 

Without douht will live to repent of tho deed. 

To wrath {Kodhu) ono should never give way, 

For should it duo bouuds ovorilow, 

It will lead to tho iviins of kings 
And tho proudo.st of houses lay low.’ 

Be sure that thou never as king 
Thy people misled to their cost. 

Lest all mon and women alike 
In an ocean of trouhio be lost ” 


How wonderfully those stanzas echo tho clear voice of Ifautilya and other 
Hindu Political Philo.sophor.s, oan very well be soon from a comparison of those 
with ArlTniasim works.® Even the words and phrases italicised in tho 


1. Kau fcilya, Arihaiastra, I, 20, adds two more, k«., inocoasinj; what is protootod and dis- 

pensing the wealth thus inoroased on meritorious purposes, C/. also dunlaadli Rook iimorlu. 
tion of Skandagapia, Jleet, 0. 1 No. 14 (4S6-0 A. U.) ’ 

2. Persona versed in tho ArtliaAIUtm or Pohtios. Soo AHImi&atra. Xl'V 1 

3. Of. /SuhranUiaara, I, 11,215-20. 

4. Of. Arthaiaalra, 11, 8 ; VII, 6. 

Ka t'ly hiner apartmont, the huromi which was to ho guarded carefully according to 

0. Tho text lias ctllata, while tho Commentary takes it os eitttuA. 

7. a. PrUnaiab Ko^yaia^ mjana^ prokrtihupaih hmi, irUyaiUe. Arthoiualra. Vlll. 3 
-r -r®' speoially I, 19. uthor rofoi’onoos ou tho point bo nointod out* 

J., I, 280.G. 60 j III, 441-2, Q. 27-32 j V, 99.100-G. 306-316 ; VI, 04.a, 96) 376-0 G, ’ 
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above citations, remarkably agree with those employed in the Artliasastra 
works with their technical significance. 

Evils that attend to the slothfnl king are very aptly described in the 
Qan^lindu Jdtaka' which reflects a bold philosophy of action and does not 
preaoh passivity as is generally attributed to Buddhism. “Ajtpcmddo aimia- 
‘padam, pamddo miccuno “Zeal is the way to Eternal Bliss, but 

sloth loads to Death’’ — is the keystone, the essence, of this sturdy doctrine. 

A slothful king paves the way for the ruin of himself and his kingdom which 
falls a prey to robbers and spoilers. Whereas the man who arising betimes 
(Jidlutihdyin) unwearied and orderly is, his oxen and kine thrive apace, and 
riches increasing are his. 

Says a gdihd of one Jdtalca ; “Right should never be violated If 

Right is destroyed, it destroys.”® This DJiamnia then was very comprehen- 
sive, embracing the whole bundle of laws that formed the basis of social, econo- 
mic and political order. To abide by these laws was the supreme duty of a 
king. These are no abstract principles of righteousness as the citations quoted 
above will show. The significant, practical and positive character of those 
will also be seen from the oftrepeated passages in the Jdktleas* which mean 
by Dhamnui tlie fulfilment and maintenance of the rights belonging to rela- 
tions, subjects, Communities and oflioials and servants : “Dhammam cam 
mahdrdja mdtdpitusu . puUaddresu. . . . ndttdmaccesu . . . . rafflie Jana- 
pade.... samapabrdhm'fie migapahhhisu'' 

Ideals and thoughts, whether political, social or economic, are at once the 
source and the reflex of actual conditions. This may not bo wholly true. 
However the fact remains that noble and sublime kings like Afoka rose to bo 
so from the Dharmva precepts and also created the actualities for later thoughts 
to grow upon. The reciprocal influence of man and environment must be 
recognised. 

The guiding motive which impelled a king to cling to this ideal was chiefly 
the common belief in Sagga (Svarga) or hoaven as the Summum hmim to be 
attained for leading a virtuous life on earth. Such is the offc-ropeated precept 
for a king, as for instance given in the Sdma Jdtaha.^ 

“Dhammam cam MaMrdja indtdpitusu kliaUiya 
Idha dhammath oaritvdna 
Raja saggam gamissatV 

Again, why was Aioka so earnest in his Dhamma ? In Lis scheme of values; 
he considered the other world as of supreme consequeuce aud as the objective 
of MQ{pa/rainJcammi Mahd-pheda mendii Devdnam piyo,)^ 

i V, pp. 00-100 G. 806 ; 310 ; Of. also J. lU, 141 -d 17C-(J/ ^ ■. , 

2. Thia is repoatocl in Dhammapada, V. 21. 

3. J., Ill, p, 466.G. 46. 

4. J., V, p. 123— GG, 38-47 ; 223— GG. lU-23 ; VI, p. 94.GG. 401-10. 

6. VI, p. 94-Ga. 401-10 ; also J., V, p. 123-GG. 38-47 ; 223-G. 123, , 

6. MooKerJi, Aioka, p, 76. Moch Mdtct XIll — Of. B. M. X, where he plaanty i^Uglc^ei , , 
"whatever exertions King Piyadia.si, beloved of the gods, puts fprth are (all):, tnth metettbe, , -r- , 
the other world." ' 
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With this gakluig motive in view the king was oonstantly advised to look 
after the happinojs of every being. The parable enunciated by the monkey 
in the Mahdkapi Jdtaka' before the king is significant in this connection. 
The last of the Gdthds is : — 

“The happiness of kingdom and of army and of stood 
And city must be dear to thoo, if thou wouldst rule indeed.”® 

— an ideal inculcated even by Kautilya® and so earnestly followed by Aiioka.'* 
The paternal conception so elonnontly advocated by Kautilya and A^oka® is 
considered also in the Jdtakas as one of the basic principles of good 
government.® 

As a leader and protector of his subjects, the king was entrusted with 
responsibilities which were of a grave nature. His was tho 
OPPRESSION support law and order in this world. “But if he 

himself was unjust or wickerl,” such was the idea, “how will 
law and order be supported?” In short, he was deemed porsoually responsible 
for all tho sins and misfortunes of his subjects and even for seasonal 
vieissitiides.’ People follow the king. If the king is just, tho people will 
be so ; if ho is unjust, so will also be his followers as kinc do after a bull t This 
is the gist of the .several illuminating gdthds of tho Rdjovmla Jdtaka.^ “Yes, 
Your Excellency,” says tho asoetio of the above Jdhihi, “in the time of unjust 
Idngs, oil, honey, molasses and the like as well as the wild roots and fruits, 
lo.so their swoetuoss and flavour, and not those only, but the whole realm 
bocome.s bad and flavourless.”® Everything is alright only when tho I dnga 
are just. Even if there is no rainfall, it is king’s fault. All the people gather 
together before his palace and ask him to aloue for his sins. Ho is asked 
to give alms, keep the holy day, make vows of virtue and to lio down for 
seven days in his chamber on a grass pallet as was used to bo dono by 
foniior monarchs.' ” 


“Eor him no rain falls in the time of rain, 

But out of season pours and pours amain.”" 


1. J., irr, lip. 370.373.0fG. 81-80, 

2. If, id. 0. SO. 


3, ArthaSiikfra, I, 10. 

f od of all Uaroa. 

v™ kina and eooi lU-eO. in Wot of^ b„K “ Jtast 


See Bhandarkar. AioHa, 

6. J,, in, p. 470. 


7. Of. K. V. R., Aiyangnr, op. cit., pp. 06, 14S, 

8. J., Ill, p. Ill— G. 133-136. 

9. Ibid. p. 111. 

10. J., II, p. 368. 

11. J., II, p. I24~G. 84 ) Cf, also J, Ul; 458-G. 48; J., V, p. 193. 
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Under such an unjust king tlirec kinds of fear ovorcoino men, vit., fear of 
famine, fear of pestilence and fear of the sword. ’ An oppioasive ruler is held 
responsible for all the miseries of mankind. An old man’s foot is pierced with 
a thorn — ’it is duo to the king ; the poor anxious mother of two grown-up 
but unmarried daughters falls down from a treo and cries out in frantic anger : 

“Oh ! When will Brahmadatta die, 

For long as ho shall reign 
Our daughters livo unweddod 
And for husbands sigh in vain.” 

The ox of a ploughman is struck accidentally with his ploughshare, and for this 
again the king is to blame ; a milkman is kicked and upset by a vicious cow 
early in the morning — the king is at fault ; a mother-cow is sore at heart on 
seeing her dear dappled calf killed — for this the village boys curse the king ; 
even a frog does not spare him when it is hoatcu by the hungry crows.® 

Thus a monarch was regarded as the refuge and suncoux of the people. 
And in case of his turning evil, there was no end to tho miHorios of the people. 
There is thus a groat amount of truth in what tho people in tho Gan^tindu 
Jdtaka speak out oft and anon : — 

“By night to thieves a prey are wo, 

To publicans by day, 

liowd folks abound within tho realm, 

When evil kings bear sway.”® 

What such an oppressive rule led to, when people became desperate, we shall 
see later on. 


PRACTICAL 

POLICY. 


Having all these dangers in view, the king was constantly advised to 
bo up and doing everything for the welfare of his subjects. 
Some of tho practical aspects of those teachings wo have 
already noticed in tho long extracts given from tho Tesdhu^ 
Jdtaka,^ A few others may here be noticed. The king was asked to mould 
his governmental policy according to tho opinion of his subjects which 
counted a groat deal, as we shall see. Ho must personally see things with hia 
own eyes and give duo regard t j well-meaning suggestions of others.® And 
with this end in view perhaps we find the kings of the going out in 

disguise — incognito — to see for themselves and hear what his subjects do or 
talk about.® 


1.1 J., II, p. \Zi-~‘'Ohalalsablmya^ rogabhayam satthnbhayai^ H tini bMy&nV' 
also j., II, p. 308. 

2. J., V, pp. 101-107,— G.G. 310, 321, 325, 330, 336, 339. 

3. J., V, pp. 102-100, GG. 319, 324, 328, 333, 338. 

4. iSfupm pp. 81-2. 

6. J., V, p. 100-G. 316 

0. J., II, pp. 2, 427 f rV, p. 370, 
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If' the kiEg wanted to rule safely and peacefully, ho must have the 
FIVE FOLD podwill of the people at heart. To do this, ho should put 

POWEE. iiito praotioe the four elements of popularity (catuhi sanga- 

hamUhuniy by which he could win tho hearts of tho people. 
Of all the five elements that go to con-stitute the strength of a lung, that of 
wisdom {'pa^na) is considered to be the best, and the king is advised to 
attach the greatest importance to it which is the procurer of material 
interests {atthainvindati). The roraaining four elements of power {hahm) aro 
bdhubalani (power of limb — ^i^hysical strength), bhogabahm (power of possess- 
ion — material strength), atmccabakt/m (power of counsel) and abhijaccabahm 
(power of high birth— aristocratic privileges.)® 


II 

THE KING AS A MAN 


Up till now we had been considering tho position of the king as seen 
through those general principles and concepts which, though mainly based on 
theoretical speculations, must have played a considerable part in forming and 
moulding the character of the king as a, reality. Rules and duties and 
responsibilities that are enjoined on the king are hero, as in other works on 
polity like the Arlluisdslm of Kautilya or the Dhannasutms, based on actual 
conditions and go a long way in guiding the king in his administration.® Be- 
fore actually taking up the administrative affairs we try to see tho character 
of the king as he reveals himself in the stories themselves. 

The birth of a prince was eagerly loirged for by people of those times.'' 
BIETH. Their keen anxiety for the perpetuation of royal line, as they 

considered failure of heir to be a great misfortune, led thorn 
to instai a particular kind of lialo about the figure of a prince. 


iin fi fn J. Ill, p, 2C2-GG. 63->l, IC « 

110 -G.. 60 ; V, p 362.ChUdcrB n^ea these font so7iffohoDoWms as largesse, aflabilitv, hone- 
ficient rule and imparUahty : PHUmclinary, tuv. roe. Snob were tho oHorts of A4oin. who 
spared not a moment from out of his zealous works of public welfare. So also did Kharavola 
gam TOpulanty by following these traditional methods, by oonstrnoting works of public uti- 

duties (L. 7) and entertaining hir^W^ts tL. 4) 

ii&lhigttJ9tpkd Insctiphoii ; BaruQ>, SrUhtm lnBc%ptiosn8t p. 257. ' ' 

The same enumeration of the five olemonts of power 

S pfKote! ® J I ol. 

nJi - ‘t y '••pnw f 

tainedin the Epio, U a question open to soverM Zwem K sections oon- 
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At the conception by the queen, proper rites were performed 
CHILDHOOD {Iciddhagabbknjmr iJidro).'* What ceremonies were gone through 

on this oooaaion, wo ate not told. Probably they included 
the ceremony known as “garhliamksa'^” or the protection of embryo in the 
womb, i.e., the prevention of ini-scarriago, which consisted mainly in reciting 
the particular hymns {garbliadmhanam) of the Atharvaveda'^.. after 

the expiry of the period of nearly ten months,^ the child was born, there was 
no limit to peoples’ joy and happiness^. In this happiness each dropped a 
kahdpana as the boy’s milk-money {kMmmulatn).^ That very day the 
happy father would order his cliief general to find out how many yoimg 
nobles had been born that day in the ministers’ houses (cnmccakule). For, 
“a retinue must be prepared for my son”. ® On the name-day (ndmagaha- 

nadivasay the new-born babe w'as given a name. The Brahmauas who read 
the difiorent marks of the babe {JtakhhmajjdtJiakdnam brdhnmndnath) were 
paid groat honours. Inquiries were made of them whether there was any 
danger threatening him (aiiiamyMdmm).^ From the moment of his birth, 
the prince was given away in chai'ge of female nurses {dhdti) of the palace 
who carefully tended and brought him up. ® Special care was taken that 

the nurses were faultless, ' ° It wras only occasionally that the queen herself 
would give her milk to the child. ' ' Generally the ohild was sucked by the 
nurses. His childhood then passed away in merriment in company with his 
mates. They played and enjoyed in and out of the palace. Sometimes 
they strode off in the park to watch the elephants engaged in fight.'’ * 
Nothing more is leanit about the activities of young princes. Their life at 
the palace was of course gay and prosperous, and, oftenor than not, indolent. 
Thero cloes seem much of reality in tlie following description of the life of 
the Princes and Princesses, even allowing some margin for the stress that 
'must be laid on the contrast that the Idng makes between the palace — and 
forost-life. 


1. J., II, p. 2 ; IV, p. 323 ; VI, p. 2. 

2. 6, 17 : S, 1, 1 , Kauiika-SiUr.a, 98-2; Bloomrield, The Alharvaveda, in Onmiriaa 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie mid AUeHiitnskunde, I, B, p. 71 ; Of. Jolly, RecTit und Sitte, in the 
above, p. IS2. Of. Kautilyn : “'Whon the qneon attains the ago favournblo for procroation, 
priesta ahall oflor to Indra and Bv'hoapati the roqniaito oblationa,” ArlltaSaslra I, 17. 

3. J., IV, p. 323 — '‘Dafamdsaccatjena’’ VI, p. 483-G. 1009. 

'4. J., VI, p. 2 '‘Deva mayaih public andthd, idani aandthajdtd admike no laddhi." 

6. J., IV., p. 323. 

0. Ibid. “Mama ptiUasaaparimro laddhu^ vattati." (7/. J., V, p. 210.. 


7. Of. Maim, II, 30, who lays down that the nanio-rito [ndimbarana) shonid be performed 

on the 10th or I2th day after birth ; Jolly, op. & Job. cfi. ' , , 

8. J., VI, p. 3. 

9. J., II, 828 ; ni, p. 31 ; IV, p. 492 ; V, p. 298 , VI, p. 3 


10. Tlus MugapakkhaJataha, VI, p. 3, notioea the faults and noerits of nurses. “If a child 
drinks milk, sitting on the hip of a nurse who is too tall, .its lieok will become' too long; if it 
si-ts on the hip of one too short, its shoulder bone will bo compressed ; if -the huiso'he too thin 
the baby’s thighs will aohe; if too stout, the babe will hooome bow-legged ,* the body of, a 
dark nurse is too cold, of ono very white is too hot ; the ohildron who dnnk the mBk of 'a ’uiir^e . 
-with hanging breasts have the ends of thoir noses iiattoned , ' some nurses have their inilk sour; 
others have it bittor.” Of, also, J„ VI, p. 48A All this shows at least same scieqtifiP'k|ibyT 
, .ledge, no doubt. --yr v1''" 

u. J.,vi, p. 6. ... ' 

I?. J.,V,p.l85, .-rArvVv"- ' 
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“Eiaa rice has heen their food and well-cooked viands hitherto ; 

If they must feed on wild-tree fruit, what will the children do 1 

From silver dishes woU-adonied or golden hitherto ; 

They ate : but with bare leaves instead, what will the children do ? 

Benares cloth has been their dress, or linen hitherto ; 

If they must dress in grass or bark, what will the children do ? 

In carriages or palanquins they’ve riddden hitherto ; 

When they must run about on foot, what ? 

In gabled chambers they would sleep safe-bolted hitherto ; 

Beneath the roots of trees to lie, what ? 

On cushions, rugs or broiderod beds they rested hitherto : 

Reclining on a bod of grass, what ? 

They have boon sprinkled wich sweet scents and porfumos hitherto ; 

When covered all with dust and dirt, what 1 

When peacock’s feathers, yak’s tail fans have fanned them hitherto ; 

Bitten by insects and flies, what 

The prince was respected, very often potted by the people. They would not 
let him do any manual work even if he wished to do®, because ho was a 
“prince”. His life thus tended to be easy-going upto the 16th year, which was 
considered to be the age of discretion when generally he had to leave homo and 
go abroad for pmposes of higher education and training under “world-renown- 
ed teaohei-s”.® It is conceivable that the young prince up to this time had 
been instructed in his father’s house in the elementary sciences (the throe Rs)’ 
and physical exercise, and it was only for higher studies both in arts and 
sciences that he went abroad.^ It is Takkasila which is invariably mention- 
ed^as the place whore these young princes go for their higher studios, Talcka- 
aila had a long-standing fame as the seat and centre of Indian culture which 
exercised a kind of inteUeotual suEorajnty over the wide world of letters in India. 
And there is nothing to bo mistrusted in the words of the Jdtahas which speak 
of this custom of sending princes to so far away a place as Taklcasila, as Fiok 
seems to feel.® 


This oustom of sending princes to far-away places for their higher educa- 
tion seems to have been prevalent in many a State of those days. Court-life 
at home was necessarily felt baneful for the growing prince. All sorts of lux- 
uries, pleasures and comforts only made a prince’s life easygoing and praoti- 
call^wo might see oven to-day, useless for heavy responsibilities that at 


2. J.,IV,p. 189. 

IV, 316 Ifo! • ni. pp. 122, ise, los, m , 
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tended a king. It was this fooling of practical utility that inspired kings of 
those days, “deliberately and as a matter of policy,” to send their princes abroad 
to acquire valuable practical experience about men and affairs of the world. ’ 
By journeying on foot through villages and towns, plains and desorts, countries 
and kingdoms, they naturally gained rich experience which turned out to be a 
source of great help in their later life. “Now kings of former times” says tho 
Tila-Mutthi-Jdtaha,^ “though there might bo a famous teacher living in 
their own city, used to send their sons to foreign oounlrics afar off to compleio 
their education, that by this means they rniglit learn to quell their pride and 
highmindodness, and endure heat or cold, and be made aoqnaintod with the 
ways of the world.” This is in complete consonance with tho spirit of Kaiitilya 
who urges upon tho prince a thorough oomso of intellectual training and moral 
discipline.^ A thorough politician and a psychologist that ho was, Kauitlya 
realized tho groat fact that from education springs discipline and that only 
a prince with a disciplined mind and body can cany on administration on sound 
linos. Did not the kings of the Jdlakas remember this great truth, when they 
sent their sons abroad ? 

Takkasila was not tho resort only for Princes, but also for students from 
other classes and ranks of soeictv — Brahmanas, sons of 
TAiacASILA magnates and magnilicoos, sons of merchants and tailors and 
Cishermon. And tho education inipoitod there was in the 
main tho same, though special courses for different students wore also not 
absent. As this subject on education shall be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter, wo shall hero conlino ourselves to some of tho general 
points only which touch tho life of a prince in particular, though it is diffi- 
cult, wo should admit, to differentiate botwoon a prinoo-strulont and others. 

Usually, though not always, tJio priuco wont to Takkasila in company 
with his follow-studonts — sons of the Purohila, tho ministers, tho (•ommandor- 
in-chief and other officers.'* He had to come out in tho robe of an humble 
student leaving aside all those feelings of his higher position which lie had 
upto thou been, consciously or uuoonsoiously, clioiisliing within himself. The 
interesting and very valuable material furnished on this point by tho Tila- 
Mufthi-Jdlnka,^ to which a roforonco has aheady boon made and to which wc 
shall have frequently to return while dealing with this subject in detail, must 
hero bo noted, especially boeaiiso it presents before us the prince-student : 

“Calling his boy to him,” thus runs the story,— “now the lad was sixteen 
years old — ^he (I'.e., the Icing of Bonares) gave him onc-soled sandals, a sunshade 
of leaves, snd a thousand pieces of money with these words : 

1. Mooki3iTjlla“i3uddJ'u<(iriSf(u<{(ai’', p 230- 

2. J., II, p. 277. '‘Por&nakarOjwio ca altano piitte, eiiatA ele niAatamUmtlappi eilunUnli’ 
hlumSi lokaeanUaiiu ca bhamsantUi attano nagaro dieapUmokhe Bmriye vijjamane pi sipptiggaha- 
nafthSya (Hire tiro rat{ha»h peeenti.' 

3. ArthaiMm, I, 5 ; VITI, 3 ; Ghoshol, Hindu Political Theories, p. 139, ; Dilishitar 
"The Mamyan Polity", pp 1O1<1O0. 

4. J., V, pp. 247, 203 ; HT, p. 238 j V, p. 210, 

6, J., II, pp. 277-8. 
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“My son, get you to Takkasila, and study there.” 


The boy obeyed, lie bade hia parents farewell, and in duo course arrived 
at Takkasila. There he enquired for the teacher’s dwelling, and reached it at 
the time when the teacher had finished his lecture, and was walking up and 
down at the door of the house. "Wlien the lad set eyes upon the teacher, ho 
loosed hia shoes, closed his sunshade, and with a respectful greeting stood 
still where ho was. The teacher saw that he was weary and welcomed the new 
comer. The lad ate, and rested a little. Then he returned to the hsachor 
and stood respectfully by him. 


“WhcTo have yon come from V' he asked. 

“From Benares.” 

“Whose son are you V’ 

"I am the son of the king of Benares.” 

“What brings you here ?” 

“I come to learn,” replied the lad. 

“Well, have you brought the teacher’s fee or do you wish to attend on mo 
in return for teaching you V' 


“I have brought a fee with ma.” and with this he laid at the teacher’s 
feet his purse of a thousand pieces. 


The resident pupils attend on their teacher by day, and a*' night they 
learn of him : but they who bring a fee are treated like the eldest sons in his 
house, ^ and thus they learn. And this teacher, like the rest, gave schooling to 
the prince on every light and luolcy day. Thus the young prince was taught. 

A long passage this, yet it brings before us practically all the principal 
features of the educational system of those times. 


It would appear from the above passage that the prince loft his home with 
a very modest equipment and lived at his teachcjr’s house as an humble student. 
The system thus inevitably fostered healthy feelings of comradesliip, with 
no recognition whatsoever of earthly distinctions. In fact, we may be forced 
to feel that youths of all sorts and conditions of life, of difioront classes and 
castes, had all their divisions and distmetions merged in the democracy of learn- 

-XU ? rare where wo receive a strong impression, 

that with what of feelings of common pursuits and of the stringency of tho 
moral code biming all mto one compact whole, that instinctive class-oonsoious- 

pletely. m first and the basic distinction that the “world-renowned teacher” 

SSn^SiZ r* non-paying students receiving 

^erent ^atment, must necessarily create a feeling of distinction and divi- 

* mat must have tho Prince, of course always coming with 1000 
pieoea as the teacher s fee {&caryMdga) and hence livuifthere as an eldest son 
®'- K. MookMiUn "SuMhiatic 8tudi^\p. 244. “ — 

the Priuwf thf ’’'''*** 0 * 

3. In thi, case, it may recalled that the older Brahma«i«al system of was 
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felt agiiinst other poor students undergoing ‘daily a course of exacting and low 
land of menial service for the school’ should bo easily imaglDablc. Reading 
of human psychology, particularly of Iho growing youth, would be erring if it 
tried to see hatmonioua relationships under such oircumstanoos. Try hard 
as bo would to make himself amenable to the stricter system of moral and in- 
tellectual discipline, the prince could not, possibly, forego his aristocratic con- 
sciousness. Of course it was the right and duty of the teacher to punish all 
defiance of rules and regulations, come frem whatever comer it might. But 
unfortunately the proud Khattiya youth would at once consider this as an in- 
sult to, and an infringement upon, his high position. And the malicioiLs spirit 
of rovengo must have been lurking m his inner heart only to burst open when 
the opportunity presented itself, for instance, when ho became the ruler of his 
kingdom. Such an instance is presented by the TilamuHlii JdhiJca again.’ 
In the beginning the prince behaves well. One day he goes for a bath along 
with his teacher. lie sees an old woman sittmg and watching some white 
seeds that she had prepared. The youth picks up a handful and oats away 
without paying anything. The same thing happens on the next and the third 
day, when the poor old woman ciics out, '‘Maslnr. 1 have been parching some 
seeds, and your pupil look a liaudM and ale them ! This he has done to-day, 
he did it yesterday and ho did it the day before ! Surely ho will cat me out of 
house and homo T’ The teacher consoles her and causing two lads to take the 
young follow by his two hands, smites him thrico upon iho back with a bamboo 
stick, bidding him lako care not to do it again. The youth keeps 
silent at the moment though the “bloodshot glare” iu his eyes is not concealed, 
aud after finishing his courses, reverently invites the teacher to come to his 
kingdom when ho becomes the rulor. The honest teacher, then, goes there 
and witnesses the rovongoful mien of his pupd-now a king. The story, of 
corwse, then ends with a convincing speech of the toacher dwelling on the use- 
f ulnos.s of discipline which ultimately quiets the king. Instances of this kind can 
bo found in other places also. The prince of the Dhonasalilia Jdtalta^ is forced 
to hear tho advice of his teacher ‘to suppress his cruel, harsh and violent nature, 
as, says tho teacher, power that is attadnodby a man of violence is shortlived, 
and when it is gone from him, ho is like a ship that is wrecked at soa.^ 

What wore tho Courses of Study that the prinoe could and would go 
through at the world-famous university of Takkasila ? The 
STuSi*^ three Vedas and tho eighteen or all the arts {layo vede attlidrasa 

vijjMfthdndni or sippani) is the conventional list of the 
subjects of study taught at Talclcasila.'’ Tho three Ved(ts, of course, refer 
to tho older Brabmapie threefold knowledge — trayi vidyd— that of tho Bk, 

perhaps more Bounder a9 under that system it was tho more usual praotiop for the hralimm^ri 
to pay ioos to his teacher only when ho became a snataka and ended his studentship^ihw 
facing all students on equal level : Mooltevji, op. cil., p. 240. Gf. also his paper on Ancttnl U tnm 
MdwaUon in Sir AButoih IfooJierji Silver Jnbilce Volumes, III, p. 1 pp. 229-230. 

1. J., n, pp, 279-282, GQ. 4-5. 

2. J., HI, pp. 168-9, 

3. Ibicl.Q.U. 

4. J., I, pp, 269, 366 ; 11, p. 87 ; HI, pp. 116, 122 elo. 
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the Yajiis and tlio Sdnian, thus showing that tho AtMrm Veda was not 
included in this curriculum.’ We have, unfortunately, no mention of 
individual suhiocts under tho soicncea and arts though there are 

straj'' passages which name some subjects rmder ‘scientific and technical 
education,’ which may or may not come under the ‘Eighteen *S'y3j;aA‘ or 
Vijjhdtthdndni" . Of these, we may particularly note the following : Ele- 
phant Lore Magic Charms (minte),^ Hunting by bow {dlianu- 

JcopiiH nisftdya luddakainmam),^ Spell for understanding all animals cries 
{Sabbardvajdmnamanlrm)^ and Archery (Issdpasippa).'' These were per- 
haps some of the Arts and Sciences which specially attracted the prince 
more than the study of the Vedas which was the birthright of tlie Brah- 
manas, though wo arc not specifically told so.® It is rather difficult to 
conceive that the yomig prince should be prattling over tho huge collection of 
hymns which wore, presumably, not of much practical value iu the governance 
of tho kingdom. We may, therefore, without much fear of ill-imaginatioii, 
diamisa the stock phrase as only conventional and take it that tho general 
education of tho prince, as Hopkins® lias carefully tried to show regarding 
tho Epic prince, consisted in learning the aphorisms on horses, on elephants, 
on chariots, and practical uses of military machines like arachory, and fine 
arts and a general Imowledge of philosophy economics and politics — tho 
Anvik^ikl, Vddld and Dandaniti of the Dharmosutras and of Kautiilya. 


As regards his general mode of life at the University, there is nothing 
more to bo said, as it was the same as that of any other 
student excepting the distinction which wo noticed before, 
vis., that he, being one of tho group of dcariyabhdgaddyakds, 
lived a somewhat privileged life, beurg treated as the eldest son of tho 
teacher. Wo have no knowledge as to the manner in which these princes 


STUDY OP 
POLITICS 


1. Kautilya, also has tho trijilB vedas, together with (philosophy) varta (ocono- 

fflios) an l (iaix/anili (politics) as tho ooursos of study for a prince : Soo Arlhaiaalra, I, 6 ; GJ, 

43. 

2. The MilindapcuVio, VT, II, gives the individual naraoa of tho I9sii>paa, then onrront. 
Pot the names of tho various subjeots of study in the older Bmhmanas and UpanisntU, soo 
Mookorji, Sir AmU>sh Sili>ar Jubilee Memorial Volume, III, pt. I, p’p. 237-42, K^'almridyii 
must have been a special subjeot for a prince. 

3. J., II, p. 47. 

4. Ibidfp, 100. 

6. Ibid., p. 200. 

6. J., Ill, p. 415. 

7. J., r, p. 356 ; II, p. 87 ; III, p. 219 ; V, p. 128. 

8. The following referenoos saom to indicate that the prinoos generally learnt only 
the Si^pae, no mention of the Vedas being made ; J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, pp. 161, 177, 247, 
426. 

9. J.A.O.S., 13, pp. 108-112. Some pertinent remarks of the erudite soholar aro worth 

noticing : The active young knight and busy trader must have performed the duties toward 
the in a very p^unetory ma^er, if at all. The more reasonable supposition seems to mo 
to be ttot, while m the early age thore was no let to the desire of a young warrior if ho wished 
to be Peda-loaraed, the convenient praotioes of his ooste novertholess oonstrained most of his 
attention to arnB... and ho probably did nothing more than go over the text of the Veda. 
The memonzing of oven one Vedio e^Ieotion, it is absurd to behove, could have been attemuted 
by such yptmg wamors m those the Epio depicts. Tho practice must have been peoulior to the 
man of leisure, the pnest, ^ 
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mixed witli other studonts, Brahraaijias, merchants and others. But one 
interesting thing can bo soon. Princes hailing from diHeront kingdoms, here, 
contractod friendship,’ as wo saw in the beginning of this So..tion, which had 
considorablo effect upon their lives later on. Even some of the teachers 
seem to have taken a good deal of interc»it in the internal afiairs of the king- 
doms wliich wore represented by these princes. They were able, on the 
basis of reports procured from their pupils, to form a somewhat definite idea 
regarding the pro-spects of their pupils in their owji countries and the dangers 
they were likely to face in the near future”.* Furthermore, they must have 
had a general idea about the motives that led to rivalries and struggles in 
politics and how these could bo clearly chocked. With those notions in their 
minds, they did not forget to tender practical and valunblc advice to these 
aspiring Khulliya youths, which proved remarkably helpful in facing the 
calamities when they took the reins of Government in their hands. 

It is through such practical advice that the prime in the Thum-Jdlula^ 
succeeds later on, when he ascends to the throne, in averting a groat calamity 
coming from hLs own sou who was planmng a plot against him. A teacher at 
Takkasila presents a set of five wo.'.pons to a prince wlien ho loaves the Univer- 
sity and ctarts for homo, with the hoi]) of \\hi(ili he defeats a very powerful 
enemy on the wny.'* Tliorc is an oxecptional case whore a king places h’S 
sons each under the charge of a separate coui-tior (amuccci) with dhoctions to 
toaoh them each what they ought to loom {bikhliitabbaynUakam), The Sam- 
vara Jdtalca,'^ whoro this occurs, shows how great tho influence of the teacher 
was in moulding tho character of the prince. The courtier who takes charge 
of the youngest prince imparts to him ‘somothing more than a mere aoadomio 
education — something that is the product of deep political knowledge which 
guides the prince successfully through his grave responsibilities'. 

How long did he stay abroad for education is nowhere stated in the 
Jdtakas.^ The education of a prince was not yet complete when ho left the 
University. It was now the time to have a practical training of what ho had 
loamt in theory. It is with this intent that wo find tho princes, after complet- 
ing thoir studies at Takkasila, undertaking exlemsivo travels through towns 
and villages and all the land to acquire all praclical usages and understand 
country obsorvanoea.^ And when, after such an extensive travel rich with 
oxporionco, ho returns to his country, the prince has to demonstrate his leam- 


1. For instimoe, Soe J., IV, pi). 33 5 Jf. 

2. Son, op. eU., p. 78. 

3. J., Ill, pp. 122-126. 

4. J., 1, pp. 27.'}.27S. 

6. J.,lV,pp. 131/A 

0. Undor the oldor Brahmaiiioal system as found in tho DharmasiUrue and other works, 
‘from sevon and a half to thirloen, oightoon, twonty^fonr, thirty-six, forty-eight or oven more 
years are demanded, till their study bo porXooled.’ Hopkins says : . . . and wo shall bo ante- 
cedently disposed to think that the students of warrior and people— casto were permitted to 
give up study under easier oonditious, as they were easily freed from penances obligatory on 
priests." J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 108. 

7. J., in, pp, 115, 238— “/SoWa aam'iyasipparh aa siHhMaairm 
V, pp, 247 426. 
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ing and various accoinplisluncuts and impress upon his father. ’ Ho is then 
fit to be appointed to the post of Upardja or Viceroy.® It is not difficult to 
imagine that the return of the prince was something more than an ordinary 
occurrence, and was attended by festivities both in the palace and in tho city. 
A king of Benares, thus, orders a general amnesty for all prisoners on the return 
of his son from Takkasila.® 


It was probably usual for the princes to get married after their return 
MARRIAGE Takkasila and before their assuming tho post and charge 

of Viooroyalty. We cannot form any definite idea as to how 
these royal marriages were accomplished. '* Marriages between nephews and 
nieces were in vogue.® Even those between brothers and sisters are 
known,® where they afterwards succeed as kings and queens. But those 
seem to be very rare cases. Tho more usual custom was probably to got 
a bride from other royal families. Instances of this kind we have already 
noticed in connection with Political History. But who chose the bride ? 
The prince himself? Most probably ho did not. Looking to tho general 
custom in vogue in other grades of society of the times, it seems the parents — 
the king and tho queen — ^found out a wife for their son, Tho Kusa Jdlah.t’ 
is an instance in point. If we wish to rely on this single Jdiaka, wo may 
derive some intorosting information. Counsellors wore despatched to find opt 
a suitable princess. They would approach the father of a worthy princess 
and say ‘Our king desires to contract a marriage {dvdha) with your daughter.’ 
If decided, the parents with a great retinue, wont on an appointed day to 
bring the princess. On their return the city was decorated, prisoners re- 
leased and fostivities indulged in. This was the proper marriage. But, as 
we shall see, a king was free in having as many wives as ho liked. Ho dwelt 
in a separate palace of his own.® 

It goes on all well if the prince is tho only son of his father. Nothing 
VICEROY- «nxiaual happens and the prince, without any hindrance, 

ALTY. marries, becomes the Viceroy and, after his father’s death, 

ascends to the throne.® But in many cases he has at least 
one brother, if not more, who turns out to be a stumbling block in the way 
of his succession to the throne, and suddenly on the death of the aged 


l. J., m, p. igo ; IV ,pp. 90.402 ; <7/. ArlhasMlra, 1, 17 . 

VT on ■’ P- PP- *33, 169, 407 ; IV, pp. 96, 108. 170, 402 ; V u. 22' 

Si?D«ity. jtlviyKc! Vto- 1™ & tomodiatoly after return from tho 

3. J., IV, p. 170 assa. .. a^aiakaU raja aabbSni Imndhanagdrani sodh&p&tva,." 

4. See for Royal Marriages in the Groat Epio, Hopkins, J.A.O.S.,' 13. pp. 167-70. 

6. J., I, p. 457. * 


6. J., IV, p. 106. 

7. J.,V,pp, 281-6. 

8. J., Hi p. 374 ; IV. p. 191; VI, pp. 491, 498, 502; IH, p. 416. 
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father there is an outburst of jealousies, which soon develops into a bitter 
fratricidal war. ' In the ordinary course of affairs, tho elder of the two 
brothers becomes Uparaja on tho completion of his education and tho 
younger is given tlie post of Commander-in-chief {senapati). And, if nothing 
untoward happens, when the father dies, the older ascends to tho throne 
as a king and the younger is appointed as Upardja.^ In the event of a 
king having more than two sons, tho usual practice followed was perhaps 
this, that they married and settled down and either lived as tho king’s eora- 
panions^ or the king gave them each a province and let them go.^ 


CONFLICTS 

BETWEEN 

BROTHERS. 


The real conflict, however, arises in case the younger brother begins to 
cherish an idea of getting hold of tho kingdom putting aside 
his elder, whose was the licrodilary claim to the throne. Wo 
have auflfleiont evidence to gel an idea of those conflicts. Tho 
youngest prince of a king of Benares consults some Pacceka 
Buddluis regarding his prospects of succession and finding that ho has none, 
ha leaves tho country and on the advice of his consultants goes straight- 
away to Gandhara whore he succeeds in securing the throne.® In some 
eases, oven after tho elder has already succeeded to the throne, the younger 
does not leave the idea and carries on his secret plannings. A report is 
made by a slave to tbo king of sirch plottings of his brother. The king 
becomes suspicious and interns his brother in a certain house near tho 
palace. Tho man somohow manages to escape and returns with a vast army 
and invites his brother either to surrender the throne to him or give battle. 
In a fight that ensues tho older is killed and tho yoimger easily gets to the 
throne.® Elsewhere’^ tho elder brother is serving as the Upard^a and tho 
younger as Oomraandor-in-Chief during tlio life time of their father. After 
tlie death of tho King, the courtiers, as was usual, want to make the elder 
son king, but ho is overtaken by a fooling of disgust for the kingdom which 
is then offered to his younger brother. But shortly afterwards he gets rid 
of his erstwhile feeling and is lemptod to seize the kingdom. Ho proceeds to 
the capital with a host of his followers, invites the king to give battle or 
surrender, who, out of discretion, abdicates the tlrrono and gets himself 
appointed as Vpardja under his elder brother. 


1. Sen, op. eit., p. 79. 

2. J., 1, 133 ; n, 307 ; IV, p. 168 ; VI, p. 30 ; also J., n, p. 212. 

3. J., II, p. 110 aalta pi jmH mupubbem vayappaUH glmr&v&sath gahclm mHHo 

eakayA viya vicaranU.” 

4. J., rV, p. 131 — "BagA leaaih j<mapadatn datm uyijojesi VI, p. 294-G. 1284 — 

‘‘PttUata m bMlarath aatfi va 
Safhpaggaphati Khailiyo 
Qamehi nigamehi va 
Rattho janapadeM va." 

We have the evidence of the Mdiois of ASoha whore wo find that KumAras were appointed 
as heads of provinoes. Bhandarkar Aioha, pp. 925-9. 

5. J., I, pp. 396-309. 

6. J. VI, pp. 30-31. 

7. J. IV, pp. 188-9. 
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A somewliat similar incident occurs in another place also.' The king 
on his death-hod reoommonds to the courtiers that his elder son should succeed 
to the throne and the younger should he hcir-apparciit. The elder, however, 
has no liking for kingship but lives in all royal state and the younger is conse- 
crated as king. Here again ear-poisoning is at work against the elder brother 
who is about to be taken prisoner, when out of disgust ho goes away to a 
foreign country where he earns his living by archery that ho had learnt at Tak- 
kasila. 


Hindu political literature lays down a great prinoiido viz., “vdjyam 
rahsati rahsikih'\^ moaning that ho who is protocted protects 
BELATIONS the realm. ^ That is, the king should protect himself. This 
BATHER^ personal safety must be from his own sons, thieves and 

SON. enemies. Kautilya devotes a whole chapter on “protection of 

prmces”^ wherein ho, with his usual masterly insight into 
human nature and current conditions, shows what a danger the prince is 
likely to be to a father, and lays down what steps should be taken by the 
latter to protect himself against the former, He quotes the opinions 
of soma of his predecessors in this connection which, at times® go to horrible 
extremes. One of these, that of Eharadvaja, is that “princes like crabs 
have a notorious tendency of eating up their begetter”.® The retort must 
have been an outcome of long experience with actualities, aad not a com- 
monplace theoretical speculation. The Jatahis place before us a good many 
Vistancos of the tendency described above. 


A prince of 16 years of age becomes greedy of his father’s splendour {siri- 
vibliavam) and is tired of waiting for his death. He resolves to kill him and in 
this he is bestirred by his followers {itjnUJiakd), who are of the opinion that it is 
no good getting kiiigdom when one is old. He tries four expedients one after 
another mai., (a) administering poison to his father’s food {visam Jchdcldpetvd), 
(b) taking hia stand amongst his father’s councillors at the time of the great 
levee {maJidupafthdnatn) and striking him a blow with his sword when off his 
guard, (c) stabbing him at the top of the stairs in the royal closet and (d) 
hiding himself beneath the bed-stead in the king’s chamber on the floor of tho 
palace intending to Idll him as soon as he enters tho room. But ovorytimo 
the impatient prince fails to carry out his plans and he finally begs hia father’s 
pardon. The father, however, has apparently no faith in his son. So tho 
prince is bound in chains, placed into prison house and well guarded.’ A 
similar thing happens in another J dtaka. « The prince, greedy of the throne 

l. J., II,p. 87 ~ ^ ' 


2. Of. Arfhai&slra I, 17. 

3. Bikaitur, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 98. 

4. Arthailtstra, I, 17. 

6. Arfhai&stra, 1, 17. 


7. J., ta, pp. 123-6. GG. 140-162. 

8. S.f m, pp. 216-8. 


Ibid} Of, Ghoahal, Hindu 
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says to liis followers : “My father is still j'oung. When T come to loolc upon 
his funeral pyre I shall ho a worn-out ohl man. A¥hat good will it be for me 
to come to the throuo then?”.’ Machinations are on foot. And here again, 
stirred by his followers, who by the hj' do not approve of tho idea of going 
to tho frontier and raise an open revolt against hi.s father, he tries to use some 
expedients : viz., (a) killing him near the bathing ghat {mJionapoM-Jiamnl 
(b) stabbing him at the foot of tho stair-case {sopdmpddamuh) and (c) kill- 
ing him by a blow of the ‘spoon-shaped instrument with its long handle poi- 
soned {dtgkadandikam dabbipaharamm). He fails and is arre-sted, put in 
chains and thrown into prison. Tho way in which the princes are dealt with 
in both the instances given above agrees well with tho policy os laid down by 
Vii^alaksa and Parasara according to Kautilya,® viz., that the unruly prince 
should be kept under guard in a definite place ox fort. 

Very often tho king sinolL the suspicious uaturo of his son when acting 
as a Viceroy. Ho did not, then, -want his presence in tho city, as long as he 
himself was alive . Thus ponders a king on .seeing his .son who had come to 
pay his roapocts to him : “This follow may do mo wrong, if he gets an oppor- 
tunity.” And he asks him to go away from his city and live in another piece. 
The son goes to a village and dwells there with his wife.^ Another instance of 
such a banishment is given in the Pvtdbhnlta Jattiku.* Accompanied with his 
•wife the prince comes <0 a village and lives there during the rest of his 
father’s life. Sinrilarly a king growing suspicions on observing how magnificent 
was the pomp of his sou, banishes him from his realm. Tho prince with his 
■wife makes his way to the Himalaj-as and lives there till his father’s death.® 
Similar are the fears entertained by tho king of the Bhuridatta Jatalca,^ 
and ho orders the hoir-apparont to accept a life of temporary exile 
from the city. In all these instances, w^c notice that the exile was 
only temporary; iiuraodiatoly after the death of the father, tho prince re- 
turned to take charge of the kingdom which was hereditary A 

few more instances of thofio unfilial relations may bo noticed. A king wants 
to got rid of his son whom ho had appoint ed as the Viceroy. When liis Kingdom 
is attacked by a hostile Icing, ho orders liis son to go and defend the city. But 
the latter, knowing the situation, leaves tho city, tho whole population follow- 
ing him. The king thus left helpless flees away with his 'wife and the purohita 
and tho prince then comes back to occupy the throne.’ In another place® 
a prijice actually puts his father to death and in this case also the parricide 

1. i&u2, p. _21U “■mayhaiii pita (aruno, ahartt ehuM dhUmakaJaiA dokento mahalhko 
bhaviasami jarcuinno, iadaae kala laddhmhpi rajjena Jeo attho f" Abnoat tho same words 
ooonr again at J,, V, p. 2G3. 

2. ArtkaiMra, 1, 17 “taBmaiekaatMvaparodhaiirej/att.'' 

3. J., Ill, p. 07 — ^". .. matlt aalare dueaeffa" 

4 J., II, p. 203 — “. .. r&ja padMTieyydpi mt ayath li alhim puilatii aaankalo nShari.” 

5. J., II, p. 220 — "BdranaairSjH aitam puliaaea parivamaampattM diavd uppanmaaiip 
pvMatb Taflh& pabbaJeaV’. 

0. J., 'VI, p. 168 ; also IX, p 116. 

7. J., HI, pp. 416-7 “Pitd ta»a opparc^e tJiapesi. KiiieSpi uparajja thapeai rnSMpe- 
tuhdmo pana tarn hutvd dillhuthpi m, vxheai." Sr. Sen, op. cit,, p. 82; seems to hare 
the passage wrongly. KautUya has his sympathies with princes who may be wrongly or 
anjustly put to troublos by moir fathers and gim some advioo. ArthoASsrihra, I, 18. 

8* tf., V, p. 263. 

13 
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is lielpecl by his attendants, while the priestly friend Hies away to the Hima- 
layas on hearing about this plot. 

We have now reached a stage in the course of our narration, when the king 
begins to ]play his i)art in the administration of the kingdom as a prince, * 
when, of course, the cases just before described wore absent, and all was normal. 

The Jalakcts unfortimatolydo not give us any clear idea about the duties 
and functions of the Viceroy. As a matter of fact, there is not much said about 
his person orhis office, as he is oftener than not described as only assuming the 
throne after his father’s death. What they sometimes speak is confined only 
to srrpeifieial things. Thus we see that on ceremoaial occasions the Upavdja 
sits behind the king on the hack of the clciffiant,^ a seat which is otherwise 
occupied by the He probably used to pay his devoirs {rdjwpal- 

thdmik) to the king at evening.*' The Kundliamiva Jdlaka^ has an in- 
teresting thing to say in this coimection : “and when they came to the palace 
courtyard in his car,” thus rims the description about the Viceroy’s visit to 
the palace, “if he ndshod to eat with the king, and spend the night there, he 
would throw his reigns and goad upon the yoke ; and that was a sign for the 
people to depart; and next morning early they would come again and stand 
awaiting the Viceroy’s departure. And the charioteer (too) would attend 
the cat and come again with it early in the morning and wait hy the King’s 
door. But if the Viceroy would depart at the same time, he left the reins and 
goad there in the chariot {antorcillie), and went in to wait upon the king. 
Then the people, taking it for a sign that ho would presently depart, stood wait- 
ing there at the palace door.” There is nothing taht may somid incredible 
in this account and it really gives a welcome sidelight on Court-life of those 
days. 

It is very likely that the Viceroy sometimes took part in the administra- 
tion of justice and had higher authority than the Sendpnti or the priest who 
also, not infrequently, are seen acting as judges. A man who hod lost his suit 
at the hand of the then judge, a priest who took bribes, approaches the Viceroy, 
and appeals for justice. The Viceroy comes to the Couru and overrides the 
judgment of the former judge and makes the man the owner of his disputed 
property.® 


nr tSn S T rwoiajdis always mentioned as ono among the eighteen ‘KrtW 

of ancient Indian historical iiloratnre. l?or the names 

o'" I>e L’lndu Avnieme, np. 38 ff; also Jnyaswal, 

rcffularoffinr^’nV’t^^^b^r^’f' ■^rlfiasarfw 1, 12. Under Maurynn administration he was a 
wSnnnrS tie stato drawing a handsome nllowanoe of 48,000 pa»as yearly, the highest 

2. J., II, p. 374. 

232; V, ^ Toi! “ “onstant oonipanion of the king whenever he went outside. See J., IV, p. 

i' J-n-PP-374; VI, p. 131. 

6. J .IT.pp. 374-3. 

fi. J.. VI. p. 131. a y , 

nd that “’the 
oomplloated' 
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The Uparaja was considored as a “'sidj-Jcing,'’ a \dce-rcgont. He liowover 
did not necessarily act for tlic king during fclio latter’s altsenoo. Once a king 
entrusts the kingdom to the care of his mother. ^ Another king who sets out 
on a long journey to discover his faults, hands over the charge of tlio realm to 
the ministers as a whole.® Sometimes lie is seen acting as a mediator be- 
tween the king and the ministers.® 

More than those vague indications of the Vicojoy’s function!!, we are not 
told anything almut him.'' 

Just a few inomoiits before v/e saw liow tlie whole problem of succession 
to the throne avas complicated by premature jealousies on tbo part of the 
princes. Wo also notice, inter alia, tliat kingship was gono- 
SUCOESSION: rally hereditary in clmractcr {KidasantalMhi),^ and the kiug- 

HEREDITAEY doui descended directly to the Icing’s olde.st son,® as wore 
AND ACCORD- the conditions from the Vedic times. ’ This was the general 
ING TO PRI- custom ; Abnormal circumstances of oonrso arose when 
MOGENITDRE. this custom was, or rather had to be, set aside. That King- 
ship Avas liercditary is also clear from the stories where we 
witness people’s anxiety for the pcrjiotuation of the royal line. Thus for 
instance in the Siiruci Jdlaha^, wo obsei'vo a vast gatberiug of towns- 
folk in the palace courtyard with ujdjraidings. “What is it ?” asks 
the king. ‘Tault wo have no other to find,” reply the pooplo, “hut 
this, that you have no sou to keep your line. Yon have but one queen, 
yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand at the least. Choose a 
company of women, ray lord : some worthy wife will bring you a son.” 
The monogamous king, however, refiises to flinch from his previous promise. 
Then the virtuous queen herself, playing the part of mother and wife 
to the king, presents to him a company of women. It is again the same anxi- 
ous aud assailing feelings of the people that drive the poor, helpless Icing of the 
K’usa Jdtaka^ to agree to the barbarous proposal of exposing all the womon 
of the harem, including even the chief queen, for jn'omiscuous intercourse 
with his own subjects in order to obtain a son to succeed to the throne. 

As a rule, only tho sons of the eldest queen {aggmmhesl) who must be, as 
Kok surmises,’ ® of tho same caste a.s the king and thus a Khattiyd, seem legi- 
timate heirs to the Crown. 

1. J., VI, p, 95. 

2. J., IV, p. 37(1. 

3. J., U, p. 310. 

4. la a dmma asoribod to IBhasia, wo find that one duty of hi9 was to Icoop a rcaord of tite 
public x)Tooeodings — Pamariitra, Act U, 41 : S. V. Venliatoswarn, Indian Culture through, the 
Ages, II, p.. 106. 

6. J., 395 : 11, pp, 116, 118, 203, 231, 204, 323 ; 111, pp. 67. 12S, 148, 159, 216/ 

407, 439 ; IV, p. 124; VI pp. 34, 168 : Of. Bhavabhliti, Vltararamacaritath, I, ii;.22. 

6. J., I, pp. 127, 137 ; II, pp. 30, 87, 212 ; VI, pp. 30, 96 ; Of. Artha&d^rd I, 11, _ ,, ; - ' ‘ 

7. Eor the Vedic period see Zimmor, Akindische Leben, pji. 102, 172 ; views of different ., 
sobolars on the point ; Ved. Ind. II, p. 211 ; for tbs epic period. See Hopkins, op. ci(., i3,'ppt '. 
311 ff. 

8. J.,lV,pp.317jgf. , . .. J.-.-V. 

9. 0., V, pp. 279 if. c/. Hopldns, op cif., 13, p. 133 n. , 

10. eii.r p. 123. That the eldest should always bo a Ehaitiyd wa? not, (md.noSifd Apf ljsj';' 

the conditio sins gm non of sneoession for ws have instances where womrh' 

Khatkyd ooste are made ohief queens whoso sons must succeed.' 
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Exceptions 1,0 t]\e general rule given above, viz., that of heredity and 
EXCEPTION’S l»™ogeniliire, did naturally arise. With regard to the first, 
wo may note the following ; If a king was without a son, his 
brother, if any ho had, could ascend the throne’ . If ho loft a nephew and a 
daughter surviving him, he would nominate his nephew to the throne and 
marry Lis daughter to him, in wliioh case the continuity of the direct line 
alone was broken but the dynasty did not end. Such are the two instances 
furnished by the Asilahlcham and the Mudapani Jdnikus. ^ 


As regards the latter, it is sufficient to remenibcr, that the custom usually 
in vogue was to confer the crown upon the first born as the numerous references 
show. And if we find jmungers occupying the throne, it is always clearly in 
contravention to the long-standing principle. The cases we noticed before, 
where the eldest sons in their temporary fits leave the throne and the youngers 
occupy it, are, no doubt, exceptions to the general rule. When a Beiraros kin g 
on his death-bed instructs his courtiers that “all my sons have a right to the 
white umbrella ; but you may give it to him that pleasos your mind,”® ho 
speaks something that is obviously unusual. If the youngest prince is 
recognised in this case by his elder brothers as king, it is due to his extra- 
ordinary virtues. In the same way the youngest prince of the TelapaMa 
J dtaka,* does consult some jiaccehabuddhas regarding his prospects of succes- 
sion, but he is disappointed. 


If there was neither a male heir nor a kinsman who could succeed, tho suc- 

■WOMEN AND probably, chosen by the ministers and the 

SUCCESSION, citizens combined. In no circumstance was the crown form- 
ally placed on the head of a woman. However, an inci- 
dental statement would seem to indicate that such cases, though excep- 
tional, did occur. Thus says a gMdolthe Kandim JataJea^ 


‘‘Cursed by the dart of love that works men pain. 

Cursed by the land where women rule supreme, 

. And oursed the fool that bows to woman’s sway.”® 

There is also a real instance where the throne is handed over to a woman. 
On the death of king Udaya no king was set up, but the commands of his wife. 
Udayafahadda were promulgated and the ministers carried on tho administra- 
tion of tho langdom.7 In another story,® a brother gives his own share of the 
ffingdom to his sister, but it is not clear whether the latter was duly crowned. 
We learn from another story® that when the throne of Benares was left vacant 


1. J., VI, p. 40 ; also V, p. 183. 

2. J., I, pp. 455 j(f ; II, pp. 323 ff. 

3. J.,IV,pp. 131^. •" 

4:. J., I, p. 395. 

■ timm.” '* * ® ’■‘y® naftosi, udayahhadd&ya eva odd pamtti, am 
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by tbe king turning a hermit, the people gathered before tlie palace door and 
requested the queen to undertake royal duties. All those may be e-xceptions, 
but they at least show that women also sometimes took the reins of govern' 
ment in their hands. 


ELECTION. 


This leads us to the question of election. From what has already been said, 
an impression might have gained ground, that the matter of 
succcasion was wlioll}' and solely in the hands of the king. But 
this was not always the case. There was the people’s voice, vox 
which became spacially uppermost when the question of electing a 
new successor arose, owing to the lack of a regular heir. On the death 
of a king of Gandhara, o prince hailing from Magadha was jdaced on the vacant 
throne by the joint will of the citizens and the Courtiers of Takkasila.' The 
Pailcagaru Jdlalca^ does speak of the same priixcc as one on whom the kingdom 
was conferred by the iieople (mgaravdsiki). Elsewhere® a. king while renounc- 
ing the world as an ascetic, directs his people to elect a successor. Such a 
popular voice is also heard from the timely warning given to the vicious prince 
of the Eleapanm Jdtaha “The people of thi.s Idngdom, dreading what a 
prince so fierce and passionate may become when king, will not place you on 
the throne but uproot you like this nimb tree and drive you forth into exile.” 
It is apparent from all this that the people could, under some circumstances 
at least, elect a Icing.® The people’s voice was also effective in cases where 
kingly rule proved bauoful or oppressive. But about this, wa shall speak later 
on, while examining the character of the monarchical rule in general. Let us 
here carry on the discussion on election to its logical conclusion. And here 
we come to examine instances where the rule of heredity and primogeniture 
were done away with, and the question of succession fell in the hands of the 
ministers and the citizens. 

Of course, as a general rule, the deathbed instructions of a monarch re- 
MINISTERS gaiding succession were followed, if he had left an heir to the 
AND throne. But wo have instances which show that heredity was 

ELECTION. often not the solo support by which a prince could get on 

to the throne. He was thoroughly examined by the ministeis and if found 
worthy and capable, then only he was declared fit for kingship. Thus the 
Gamamcandfi Jafd/co® relates how the mmisters, after they had performed 
the funeral ceremonies with great eclat and made funeral gifts, met in the 
palace and told the prince that he, being rather young, could only be 

1. J., I, p. 399, "Atlia sabbe amacci ca nHgar& ca elraeekfltida hutvS -Botlki^aUatA . , . t 
abhieifleitiiS T<MiaailS,rS,janath akamsu”. The phrase ehaceJutnd^ ooeurs also, at J.,V, 162; pAhtut': 
da, aooording to Jayaswal op. cit., I, p. 116, is vote. The learned soholjip has rightly recognised 
the intportauoe of this story from the constitutional point of viotv. His remarlcs on thie parti-;, 
oular point may not be wholly acceptable owing to the obsoure nature of the 'evidenpe s',‘‘Thia ■ 
was a Toferenduia of the Whole oity, and not tUo oity assembly only.” (7/. Ben, -op. 

2. J., 1, p 470. /''w'T 

3. J., V, 187 — “A7ta>» imiluthatb hi'Hoi na homi, atlano rdj&AatU gnnKamff’ S^pfSii,- 
c{t.,p 9l. 

4. J.,.I, p. 607. 

5. We oauttot subsoribo 
the Vedaa and the Epiqs is nowhere i 

8. J., n,p. 297., 
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consecrated to the tliroue after lie had satisfied their tests pertaining to the 
administration of justice. In another Jaialca,' a Icing of Benares leaves 
behind a stupid son, an idle lazy loafer. The Courtiers (awucee) hold a trial 
to test his worth before consecrating him to the throne. At the end they 
find that the prince was a blind fool : 

“Not right from wrong, nor bad from good he Icnows ; 

Ke curls his lip but no more sense ho shows.”^ 

Here again, it is worth our notice, the nature of the tost proposed clearly shows 
that the king must above all bo qualiliod to administer proper justice. The 
prince hero fails in the test and is not allowed to sucoootl. In his stead is in- 
stalled as king, Bodhisatta, the adviser in things spiritual and temporal of the 
former king. Elsewhere^ wo find the courtiers choosing as the king an ele- 
phant-trainer (hattlidcariya), after the decease of the king whom he had 
served valiantly drrring an invasion from a hostile king. 

From the above instances it appears that sometimes if not always, the 
prince was refused the right of succeeding to the throne if ho was foimd defi- 
cient intellectually or otherwise.'* Heredity, then, was not the sole qualifi- 
cation, if it be so called, by which a prince could claim his right to the tluoue. 
The hereditary principle was to bo qualified by that of capacity. Another 
thing that must be observed in this oouneotion is, that as far as they did not 
vitally affeot the people in general, such cases of succession as noticed above 
were settled by the ministers. ® 


We have now to examme a peculiar custom reflected in the Jatakas, 
PHUSSA- choosing a successor to the vacant throne. Wo mean 

CEeImoNY car— the Phusnaratlia.^ The 

ceremony is described hi not less than four JahtJeaP with 
more or less details, the fullest description being given in the MahajamJea 
Jdtaka.^ 


1. J., U, p, 264. 

3. Ibid. G. 103. 

3. J.,II.p, 413. 
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On the seventh dtiy after the demise of the Ireirless Icing, which was the 
usual day for Royal Consecration,' the funeral obsequies being over, the 
purohita prei>ares the festal car as it is previously announced in the city by 
boat of drums. The city is decorated. Eoiir lotus-eoloiirod horses are yoked 
to the car with coverlets spread over them. Eivc insignias of royalty {rdjd- 
kahiddni),^ are placed on the chariot. The chariot is then attended by a 
complete fourfold array and by inu.sical instriuncnts going behind it because 
it contains no ruler. The house priest (purohita) of the late king sprinldes 
the strap {mthannndl) of the car and the goad (patodam) with water from a 
golden vessel {suvanmbhiakdrena) {as if in coronation) and sends it forth to 
him who has sufficiont merit to rule the kingdom. The car goes solemnly 
round the palace and proceeds up the kettle-drum road {hJienvUMm). The 
General and the other officers of the slate each think that the car is coming 
up to him, but it passe.s by the honses of them all, and having gone solemnly 
round the citj' it goes out by the eastern gate and remains standing at the gato 
of the park outside. The future king is soon found out re,stmg on the usual 
ceremonial seat in the park and bearing ‘the marks of royalty upon his person.’ 
And since upon being awakened ho conducts himself in a manner suitable to 
such a position, ho is made king by the housepriest who conaccratos him and 
leads him to the city. 

We fully associate ourselves with Dr. Fick,® in his doubts and conjectures 
on this particular point : “Have wo to seo in theso legends the mytliical form 
of an actual event, namoly, the soloction of a Idng by the pwohiia, or is the 
phussaratJia nothing but a product of the rich imagination of the story-teller ? 
To this no definite answer can be given, so long as our knowledge of phtissa- 
ratha is confined to the JdtaJeas,* but wo do not consider the possibility ex- 
cluded, that when the king died without an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor from among themselves or from another royal house, the latter was 
conveyed to his rosidenco in a manner similar to the ceremony described in 
the stories, and that people spread rumours about him that he was discovered 
as the right man by a miracle introduced by the gods”.® At least, it 


1. J.,11, p. 207; III, p. 238; IVpi>39; 132; V, p. 248; Vl.p. m. 

2. Tliese are : sword, parasol, crown, shoos and fan. ITor an intoro.sting analogy bet- 
ween ‘kakudhtt’ and KakkB, of the Sikhs, see Bama in Indian Gulttin, T, p. 281. 

3. op, cit, p. 12(1. 

4. Why ? This custom in more or loss tho same foi-m is ennstantly described in Hindu and 
Jain litoratnroa. Instances of this have boon oolleocd by Tawney, J. A. S. B,, November, 1891 
pp. 13S ff ; J. J. Meyer, Hindu 'Vales, p. 131 ; Daiahwnaracharita, p. 04 ; '.ECdgorton, J.A,0,S, 
33, pp. 168 ff. 

6. On this pavtioiilar point it is difficult for us to see eye to eye with Prof. W. Norman 
Brown, tho loarnod folk-lorist who remarks, “Xhoro is nothing more common in .Hindu folk 
tales than tho olootion of a king, when the throne is vacant, by either some or all of tho 'van- 
aadim/ilni’ (five divinely gnidod instruments, state elephant, etc ; Soo Hdgorton, J-A.O.S,, 33 
165 ff.) And yot this was certainly never a Hindu custom in historical times, nor, I think we mty 
safely say, in times prohistorioal .... Those and many other incidents of constant occurrenoe 
in fiction arc of purely imaginary oxistonoo as far as oonooms real life.” J.A.0,8., .39, p. 3, 
note 0” This seams to he a hasty conclusion. The very fact of its constant oepurrenoe in Uta-' 
rature is for us a tangible support for maintaining that there was some such onstozn of selecting 
a king in Ancient India, 
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does not sound incredible that the people of those times should have 
been ‘guided by the belief that the judgment of God would fall upon the 
most deserving.’ ' 


When the election of the successor took place in the way described above 
or in some other form, the new king was not necessarily a 
KiNGSH^^ /i7j£i/%a or a scion of a royal family. Sometimes, he was 
the son of a poor man, born in the street at other times 
he was the elephant trainer.® The instence of a Brahmapa having been 
anointed king is furni.9hed by the SaccamMra Jdtaha.* We have already 
referred to an iiratance® where a deceased king’s temporal and spiritual 
adviser, a Brahmaija, is installed on the throne. Again, in the Padahula- 
mdnam Jdtaha,^ it is a Brahmana who after instigating a revolt against a 
thievish king and thus bringing about his death is placed on the throne by 
people. It is quite apparent from all these instances that, non-Khattiya 
kingship was not unknown in those days. Fiok observes : “The legendary 
character of this narrative does not allow this to be taken as a proof that 
Kingship did not lie always in the hands of the Khatthjas but that persons 
belonging to other castes might occasionally be in possession of it. Thoro 
are however some passages which seem to support such a theory. Even the 
lawbooks speak of kings who do not belong to the Ksakiya caste and under- 
stand by these kings of low origin who have usurped the throne.’”^ 


Before closing our discussion on succession and election, it would be inte- 
resting to notice a story which presents some illuminatiug 
OF ^IcTioN rega'i'is election. We refer to the Vluha Jdtaha^ 

PROCEDURE, already mentioned above. The story rqns, that once all 
birds in the Himalayas assembled upon a flat rock for 
electing a king from amongst themselves. They searched aboqt for a 
worthy bird, and chose the Owl ; “Hero is the bird we like,” said they. 
And a bird made proclamation threo times to all that there would be a 
vote taken on this matter [. ...sahhesam ajjhdsayagaJianaUham tWiaUum 
sdvesl). After patiently hearing this announcement twice, on the third 
time up rose {utthdya) a crow and cried out to oppose the motion, "Stay 
now ! If that is what he looks like when he is being consecrated Icing what 
wfll he look like when he is angry ? If he only looks at ns in anger, we shall 
be scattered like seasamc seeds thrown on a hot plate. I don’t want to make 
this fellow king.” And enlarging upon this he uttered ; 


1 . 
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3. 
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Sivanatha Baan, J.B.O.li.S., Vll, p. J02. 

IV-, pp. 38-10. 

J., II, p. 41,3 
J., I, pp. 324-6. 

J-, II, p. 2C4, 
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“The owl is king, you say, o’er all bird-kind. 
With your porinission, may I apeak my mind 
Permission being granted, Mr. Crow spoke ■. 

“I like not (with all deference be it said) 

To have the Owl anointed as our Head. 

Look at his face ! if this good humour be, 
What will he do when ho looks anptrily ?”^ 


Then ho flew up into the .air, ‘v.'.alkcd out’, cawing out “I don’t like it ! I don’t 
like it !” The birds then ohof;e a golden gooso and dispersed. 

The above report of the proceedings of an assembly^ would be of immense 
interest if we wish to compare it with the procedures followed in the Buddhist 
‘SaAghas’ which wore, a.s Ja3'^asw.al .saj'S, modelled after the Political SangJias 
of the time. There is an unusual likeness between the procedure in the 
Jdtalca and that followed in modern political a.ssenil)lies — ^tho reading of the 
resolution thrice, voto-takmg, the walking out — all arc so familiar to us. It is 
not uiu'easonablo to infer from the nature of the evidence before us “that if the 
question of the election of a sovereign did ever come up before an assembly (or 
ministers or citizens!) the procedure followed was generally of the type dis- 
closed in the above story. There might bo several candidates for the throne 
proposed by different individuals. Votes wore taken and success depended 
upon the final decision of the House, “ 


Succession to the throne was accompanied by the time-honoured cere- 
mony of consecration {AbJiiseha) which is elaborately des- 
cribed in the Brdhnanas, but which appears to have lost 
much of its ritualism in the tune of which our stories speak.® 
As in the Bralunapical literature so also here, the priest— generally the 
purohita — ® consecrates the king-designate by sprinkling water upon him 


CONSE- 

CRATION 


1. n, J., p. 35S-0, 58 “iSaSicfti kirn kiilihi koaiyo ismro kata an ca ilalihi anunil&io 
bhaneyyil ham ekavaniyaifi.” 

2. Ibirl. G. 60 : "Na ma ruacati bharltlan't vo idii.kasaabhis(xanaifi akudditaasa mukhaih 
pasaa Icalkan'i huddho karissati, 

,•?. Seo Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 1 15-fl. 

4. Cf. Son,, op. oil., p. 64. Wo o.annot resist the temptation of quoting here — when wo 
have reacbed the end of our diaonsaion on election. — the pregnant words of Hopltins with refe- 
rence to this question in the Epio Period ; “K, however, the people luxd lost the right of deter- 
mining absolutely the next occupant of the throne, thoy still retained, as wo seo through histb- 
rioal legends, in a liinited though irregular form, the power of modifying the ohoico deteiniined 
on by the aristocracy. They have still the unchallenged right of protesting against what seems 
to them an unworthy choice for their next miler, and dare to deny any such ohoiice to the present 
king, if it does not ooincide with their views. And if wo find that in no such case the peo;^Te gam 
their point, it is still not less instructive to oteerve in what manner they lose it ; for In eaoh 
example that legend has preserved, we seo that the king is obliged to make good his ohoioe 
(never by force, but) by arguments eddiossod in & respectful manner to tho protests Of the pebple.. 
The inner moaning of suoh legends scorns to be that tho king was not yet an absolute monord'h, 
Tho people’s constitution was the tradition of their race. This the Icing dared virtually, to ■ 
annul, but ho did not yet venture to set it aside without a pretext, not did -he feel himself, 
independent of tho veto that the people had the power of deolaring” ‘ V.A.O.S , y 13, pp. 137-8. - 

5. Eor tho details of this Vedic ceremony see Dikshitar, qp. c!t., pp. 83 ff. also ifayaawB.i, 

op. cit, n, pp. 25 ff. For tho coromony as seen in tho Great Epic, of. HopkiiaS,-'J',AiG-^>a 13i ■ 
pp.w5jf. . .. 

6. J.y in, 238; IV, 40) also IV, p. 232, 
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(abkisincati) from a golden vessel {unvanmbhinJMra).' Tlic usual custom in 
vo"uc was lliis. The king was seated on a fine chair of fig-wood (udumbara- 
hliadda'pnlmlca),^ and then was sprinkled with auspicious water from a 
conch with s])irals turned right-wise (dakkldndmttasamhharata'iui).^ Some- 
times he was seated on a heap of jewels {mtnardsi)^ The furoMta would 
teach the prince ton ceremonies which an universal mouaroh had to per- 
form.® With the prince his wife also was consecrated by the ceremonial 
sprinkling and made hi.s chief queen {aggmwihcsi).^ Then the ceremony of 
spreading the royal white umbrella (.9efa chattamnn.galam) was gone through.’ 
On the installation, the rule of the new king was proclaimed throughout the 
city by beat of drum.® A graphic description is given in the Ayoglmra 
JdlaJca^ of the consecration and its pomp : 

The city is decorated, the stato-clephant decked in magnificent caj)arisan 
is taken out. The richly-dressed prince sits on it. They make a ride roixnd the 
city and return to the palace where the prince .salutes liis father. Ho is placed 
on a pile of jewels and sprinkled from the three conches and then the white 
umbrella with its festoons of gold is uplifted. Eispecially on the accession of a 
wise, righteous and popular Iriiig, there was no end to peoples’ joy and festivi- 
ties. They raised flags and banners and docked all the city. At every door 
was set up a pavilion, and scattering parched corn and flowers (idjakimma) 
they sat upon tho decorated platforms and ate and dranlr. ' ® People oaino from 
difiorent p.artfl of the city with presents {pa'^'i.idkdrd) to lionour him. Tlio 
palace-walls wore covered with iflasterod impressions of hands {hnUhaUhard- 
di/a).’ ' The festivities and rejoicings wore often signalisod by n release of 
prisoners. ' ^ No definite age-limit to the anointing ceremonies can bo gathered 
from the Jdtakcis. If tho 16th year was the usual ago for princes to go to Tak- 
kasila, and if we allow for four or five years to the studios, wc may take the 
24th or 2Cth as the age of coronation. ' ® 

The prince has now become the long, the supremo head of tho state, exor- 
cising a considerable amount of authority and influence over every kind of 
activity — social, economic, political and even religious. As wo, in our present 
course of narration, practically have kept ourselves aloof from the discussion 
of the actual administrative work, it is but consistent to follow up this course 
and notice the king’s life when he is free from state affairs. It would be tliought, 
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wo kiiov', p/) liTolcvaiit Aiid ovcii di.|)r<Jii«rfinn.ifc lo (hvoll ro loiio oji tho life 
of ono hingk poi.ion.ij^o oiiL of ll'--' vf'uouj < oiinof't<‘cl witii 1 jin 1)ig 

admin^trcilivo maohinc. DiO our <ioni‘Cc of iiifornial loi il'^olf foiets ua lo 
a.(lo]»t Miok a piwo^Uito. Tlio Inng was inuloulitcdly uaosi nuportaut. por- 
&on of lliOhu (laya to bo rockoiiod \ ill'. Wiiat iJion to ipoak of stoiios, 
w’licrc lie is ijO loualaiirly lo bn mot wdtli ^ 

It is tlioiofoio unGCiiU> for 111 lo iiolice wliaro^or inforiiiaLion can Ijc 
ii.'d from llio Jtitahn. 'Wirioiih and jiiiincioii-. mo Ike rofnrcncoi lo ilio oba- 
iMitui’. iiujildes, iuibil i, opoil'i, luKiiiios and ])Oiiip and llio on\’iioiiiii(,iits of tlie 
king ’wliiili wo may not lot p i.s miiiotircd, ifivcwanl to have o coiijpielii'ni.ivo 
picture of Lboso tiiuoa. It woul I inoioovoi bo liolpfid to oliuly tlio mind and 
tcmporainnnt of tliu-sc .incioii! ridois, their whiur. <'.ud capricni — llioir logaoica 
dcTolvod upon their huccosaors. 


RESIDENCE! 
PALACE AND 
SURROUND- 
INGS. 


Thoro ia certainly no gainsaying the fast that moat of tlm deaciiptions 
about the lialaoe, the couit and luxnrioa, aro cbaraotorincrl by cxaggeiation. 
But crooping through thc&c oxaggoralions is an olomcnt of t-rutli and actuality , 

The palace of the Icing was gnnorally sitnated in tlio coutro of the city.’ 

Tliofo psalacos are described as scveivstoroyccP adorned with 
towora and pinuyoles^ and .supported hy inauy columua^ uiade 
of wood.® Groat stair-casos,® goiiorally coustructod of wood,’ 
lod to the vnrioua slorcys. The palace had always a spacious 
courtyard (mjunga-naY opening into which wore tho cowpen, 
the granaries, tho troasuroroom and other apartments.® The royal courtyard 
was often the place whore peojsle gathered in largo numbers, either lo 
witness soino interesting performance or to address a cora]>lomt to the king 
or to hoar someth iug from him.’ ° Through the windows on tho terrace of 
the palace {sTJtapivjara:rdtdjio), which overlooked the yard and tho streets, 
the king often surveyed tho varied activities of tho city and was often attract- 
ed by the sight of many an interesting object." The gabled chamber 
(l-uldgdra), high with pinnacles {litcchi)'^ .sprinkled with sandal-juiec and 
filled with fragranco’ ® and wrought of gold, was tho placo whoro tlie king often 
stayed and enjoyed in tho company of liis kinsfolk {Tidlisuitfilm) or with many 
a lady fair {iltJidgdrehi).'' “ Tho groat hall of the pahieo {mihutuln) on tho top 
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is ficq^ucntly rofcrrccl to,' whci-o tlio kiug aat on fi. luagnilloont tlirono, siir- 
roundccl by bands of bis luinistors and miiiuj-danoors®. It was poiliaps tlio 
same place, the top-.storcy (uparmaluTM), wSmre tbo king kokl private cousul- 
tatious with his ministers.'^ The royal bed chamber [miguhbha) with its gor- 
geous bedding was situated on the upper atoroy.*' 

There was a long walk {tLlglumtma) in the palac(i precijiciii wlicre tlio king 
used to stroll up and down after his meals®. A feature of interest was the 
gambling-hall (jiUammldam) which was furnished with silver tables, and 
golden dice.® Nearby was the Hall of Justice {vinicchi;ij(i!idld) tire Court 
of the king ■where cases were heard and settled.’ The palace itself was sur- 
rounded by a great Avail {maMbMUi).^ A reference hi made to a trough at the 
T^ola,o&doox{rdjanivesunadvdre clcassti hhattaiwinaxuinsa),^ Avhicli could be lifted 
up, thus indicating the existence of underground pas.sagos. The royal harem, 
consisting of 16,000 dancing girls (?), must have had a separate palaco while 
the chief queen possessed a separate room {sirbjubbJiri) for herself in the palaco 
itself;' ° and there were separate palaces Lor princes and iirincosses.’ ' At night 
the palace-dooia were fast closed and. guarded carefully.' ® 

Royal food was of coui’ao prepared by a special cook {raMio suda) in the 
royal kitchen {muMnasa ). ' ® Fish and meat Avoro used besidesa 
DIET. rice and gruel.' 'When the meals Avorc ready the cook took 

them to the king and family in the palaco.' ® The dinners of 
a king, according to a Juto/ra'® cost 100,000 every time and oonsistod of a 
hundred diSeront dishes. 

The king had his special barber (niangalaWiMpit<() who dressed his hair 
Avith golden tongs and tweezers and bathed and perfumed 
LUXURIES^ ^ position in the palaco was not insignificant. ' ® 

Kings wore turbans writh crests [savetbanuculd) adorned with 
jewels,'® had golden and pearl necklaces round their necks, and wore 
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dressed ia robes of llio fmosl silk and uool, ’ with goldoii slippers 
on their feet.^ They were supposed to be delicate of fiume, accustomed 
to the pfdaco and all its niceties, and unable to bear llio hard and dry things.® 

Kings arc usually doaeribod as rifling on oliariot.-j drawn by white horses 
[scfa^mdlmvtnjvthtm).* Thrsc uhoiiots of state {murigularathe) 
CONTEY. were made ol i\i)ry and bad silver decorations, having the 

ANCES. equi]).‘.gn all luiglit and clean, while and spollus.! in their 

appearauoo, uilh baiinerfi il^'ing iii'o tuid adorned with varied 
paintings.® The Siatc-elephanl w'asusoil geneiidly on ooeasious of festivities 
or when tho king went on his circuit round the city'.® I( was bedecked in 
bright array, with girths of goUl, capari.>-.oiied with trappings golden and 
bright.'^ 

Of the possessions of the king {riijjasiii) several ijdUui'i givo gorgeous 
descriptions, obviously exaggerated. St'll tho\'’ arc not absolutely worth- 
less : 

‘’Palatial hiills, broad acres, steoils and kino. 

Perfumes, richrobos and many a concubiuo”® 

and 


“Whatever of silver, gold and pearls, rich gonis and precious gear. 
Copper and iron, shells and pearls, and jewels numberless, 

Ivory, yellow saudal wood, door skins and costly dross”® 
arc all kingly possessions. 


Many a kingly figure passes across our eyes while going through these 
stories, with his characteristics, flis hobbies and habits, 
whims and caprices, fantasies and oven idiosyncrasies, de- 
serve more than a passing reforcnco, interesting as they are 
from a popular point of view.’® “A king interests himself in 
knowing tho cause of l.hc siuldon ailments of the stato-elc- 
phant”’ ’ ‘and another of a state horse,’ who used to limp in imitation of its 
trainer. ’ * On the other hand, ‘a king of Magadha in strangely jealous of his 
state elephant on account of tho high praises bestowed upon it by au admiring 
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HOBBIES, 
HABITS, etc. 
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crowd of citizens, and resolves to kill it by casting it over a precipice.’ ' A 
Idng ‘of a somewhat covetous nature’ possessing ‘a brute of a horse is very much 
prone to mischief.’ Some horse-dealers from the North Country arrive with 
five hundred horses to sell them to the king. The king, this time, devises an 
ingenuous plan to got the horses at a smaller price and so says to one of his 
ministers ; ‘Friend, make the men name their price ; then lot loose Big Chest- 
nut so that he goes amongst them ; make him bite them, and when they are 
weak and wounded, get the men to reduce the price.’® Another king — Dad- 
hivahana — is fond of casting a net into a river. One day when tho not is 
hauled out, a mango is found sticking to it. The king does not know its name. 
The foresters name it ‘Mango’. He cats, and is delighted with its delicious 
taste. Tho stone is planted in his park and watered with milk-water. In 
course of time the tree begins to bear fruit. “Great was tho worship paid to 
this tree, milk-water was poured about it: perfumed garlands with five sprays 
were hung upon it, wreaths were festooned about it ; a lamp was kept burning 
and fed with scented oil ; and all round it was a screen of cloth.” Tho king 
sends presents of these fruits to other kings, jmst to arouse the desire of these 
princes to grow the precious tree in their owir kingdoms taking at the 
same time sufficient care that the reputation of his country may not bo 
shared by any other. For he “used to prick with a thorn that place in 
the stone where tho sprout would come from, for fear of their growing tho 
like by planting it.”® A curious, but at the same time cruel, method 
of realising a vow, adopted by a oeitain king is described in a JdtaJea, “All 
such as are addicted to the Five sins,” so runs tho royal proclamation, 
“to wit the slaughter of living croatmros and so forth, and all such 
as walk in the Ton Paths of Unrighteousness, thorn will I slay, and with 
their flesh and their blood, with their entrails and their vitals, I will make 
my offering”^ This is enmity to the extreme, though there arc somo kings 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with A^ka in their enthusiasm for proolaiin- 
ing nonslaughter of animals and. other righteous deeds [MdgMlahlmil and 
Dhcmmabheri),^ Many kings have great power of appreciation ; they arc 
attracted by anything peculiar or extraordinary and aro unstinted in their 
admiration.® Talkative {bahubJmt) kings figure in tho stories and their 
ministers have to cheek them with suitable parables. One king is so talkative 
that “whan he talked there was no chance for any other to get in a word. ” His 
minister, wishing to stop this, looks out for an opportunity. And ho sucocoda 
in convincing the king of the necessity of 'speaking wisely and speaking in 
reason’ by giving the parable of the tortoise and the geese.’’ Similarly in 
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anotlior instance, 'a mini^tor advises his garrulous master to avoid prolixity, 
to be thorough, discreet and well-roatroinod in speech, after relating the par- 
able of the youug cuckoo. And ho utters this ydthd : 

“The sage liis measured words discreetly guides, 

Nor rashly to his second soil coufidop : 

Before ho speaks will prudent counsel take, 

His fooa to trap, as Qataeja the snako.” ’ 

An indolent {alasiyajdtiJio) king is corrected by hio minister while taking a 
walk in the royal garden.* A certain king of Benares is so fastidiously extra- 
vagant and dainty as regards his meals that ‘when ho ate, he ate not within 
doors, but as ho wished to confer merit upon many people by showing them tho 

oo. 9 tly array of his meals, ho caused a pavilion adorned with jewels to bo set up 
at tho door, and at the time of oabmg, ho had this decorated, and there ho sat 
upon a royal dais made all of gold, under a white parasol with priucessos all 
around him, and ato the food of an himdred delicate flavours from a dish 
which cost a hundred thousand pieces of monoy.”® A king is about to bo 
initiated into the habit of drinking wiuo, from which ho is prevented by divine 
intorvontion of ‘Sakko’ ; “If ho shall drinlr strong drink, nil India will perish : 
I will SCO that he shall not drink it”.'* Some kings are very comtoouB anti 
sympathetic to aacotioa, A Bouares kiug gives a band of 600 hermits who 
are his gnosus ‘a largo supply of tho host spirits knowing that such things 
rarely oomo on tho way of those who ronounoo the world and its vanities.” ® A 
king sends a rl cum boating about tho city, with this proclamation : “I give 
protecLiou to all orooturos.” Tfrom that time onwards no ono durst so much 
os raise hand against beast or bird”. ® Some Icings aro awfully anxious not to 
waste a single raoraont on worldly matters after the advont of old ago. 
Barbers arc, thoroforo, directed to roi)ort tho appearance of tho first grey hair 
on their heads — “a sure symptom of the dooliue of youth and the approach 
of physioal infirmities”.'^ interesting figure of a king who love.9 his 
wife dearly is supplied in a JdtaJea. After her death ho is overwhelmed with 
grief. lie has tiro body laid in a oolBir, and embalmed with oil and ointmoub, 
and laid beneath his bed: and there ho lies without food, woepiug and wail- 
ing.® “Tins picture is soniowliat imiquo,” us Son rightly remarks,® “as in 
the Jdtahi literature no other kings love their wives so dearly and so single- 
miudedly.” Kings greody of money and riches aro seen. ’ ® A figure of a king 
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wlio is infatuated in love flita across the Ummcdantl JdtalM^ A king is 
thorou^ly angry with ascetics, when he discovers an ascetic misbeliaving in 
his own hsretQ. “Those men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misbehave 
themselves at night,” and being angry, he adopts heretical views and drives 
away the whole community of mendicants from his Idngdom.* A prince is 
stricken with leprosy, physicians cannot cure it, but his chaste wife, by the 
performance of 'an act of truth’ {sacoaMriyd), cures him of this foul disease. ^ 
Some kings, far from being fearless and oouragoous, on hearing an unnatural 
sound or perceiving an ominous phenomenon or dreaming a bad dream, get 
completely unnerved and at once invite astrologers to explain these occurren- 
ces fully. ** An interesting whim of a king is to do something special or 
novel so as to attract the attention of the world. He wants to build a palace 
supported by only one column, thinking that other monarchs, who are 
accustomed to live iu palaces supported by many columns, will regard this 
as a unique achievement of art, and thus ho will easily come to bo roooguisod 
as the chiefest king in the whole of India.”® A ocyrtain king is defeated in a 
battle on account of his showing favours to now-comors. He is curious to 
have some illustrations from the treasure house of past history, and ho asks 
hia adviaei: “Am I the only king who has ever been defeated through favotur 
shown to new-comers, or have others had the same fate before 1”® 


SPOETS & 
AMUSEMENTS 
OP THE KING. 


Let US now proceed to have an idea of the pleasures, games and amuso- 
menta in which the Jdtalta kings are found to bo indulging. 
Aa all other ancient rulers, these also are fond of htmting, 
dice-play and women. The various places where the Icing 
used to enjoy himself {fcvrihhogaftMndni) are given out in 
the very pathetic utterances of the people who rmi to all 
these places to find the king who has turned a henuit. These included the 
palace, gabled-chambers, Asohi garden, Hciiifti/ca-garden, Patedi garden. 
Mango garden, the royal tank and the ploasuanco.^ Another Jdtaka enume- 
rates and describes, both in the gdtJids and in the prose, five enjoyable things 
(upabJiogarasam), whereby a king, forgetful of his former glory, is appealed to. 
These are : hJiejawo— food, Mem — sexual joy, sayana—had, naccagitavddita— 
musical ontertaiument, and Uyydna-mgara — a guarded garden-house.® 
These correspond to the five occasions when Adoka, as he says in his Rook Rddd 
VI, was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and enjoyments.® 

Hunting seems to have been the most favourite out door sport and amuse- 
ment. , The king went oxit ahunting in a chariot, followed by a great retmtio 
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and in brave array, ’ 'W’clltrained hounds (susiJckMtaJcoleyyakd) were taken 
along with the company. ^ But this royal expedition was often a great soui’ce 
of diflturbanoe to the people — villngors and townsfolk — who could not carry 
on thoir normal business, farming or trade. On such occasions the people 
had to muster strong and try to prevent the groat inconvcnienco that they 
might have had to go through. “In those days,” so runs a ^tory, “the kmg 
of Benares was passionately fond of hunting, and always had meat at every 
meal. Every day he mustered the whole of his subjects, townsfolk and coun- 
try-folk alike, to the detriment of thorr bxisincss and wont ahunting.”® The 
people, knowing the immense los.sea they would have to sustain, at once mol 
together and deliberated as to the roiucdy. and through concerted action, were 
successful in thcii- protest. Arbitrarj and eruol orders must have boon pro- 
claimed by the king to carry out bis expedition successfully, without caring 
a littlo for the people. So we find in a Jalalu* that the king while on a huut 
made a proclamation to all : “If a doer eacaiios by any man’s poft, the man 
is finod tbo value of tho door.” Of oourso tbo mon concornod with this pro- 
clamation were most probably his coiirtiors — ^the retinuo,® but it was neces- 
sarily at tho cost of tho people residing in tho uoighboiirhood of tho hunting 
ground, mostly tho villagers and farmers. No roprebonsion for hunting in the 
sonso that the Law books lake, is to bo found in tho JalaTeas, They represent 
the thing as it was — 'O favourite amusomonl of tbo king.® 

Another amusement of tho king was dmldiig, — tho same old habit or 
rather vice. The JMaha, kings arc soon holding groat drinking festivals— 
orgios, we might corm them,’ whon people enjoy and indulge in all sorts of 
merrymaking and the kings then enjoy tho company of tlio dancing girls 
{mtakittfiiyo). Hero agom this drinking indulgonco is a matter of course in 
tho slorios, thougli tho didactic partiS of tho JataJeas—m does tho Epic — ^inay 
show thoir disgust and describe at great length, with sirailisj and mustmtions, 
tlio evils of this vice.® 

With drinking wont women— tho dancing girls specially— by whom tho 
J&lalea Icings arc nlwaj'S surrounded. Tho afternoon hours of rest and nmuso- 
mont in tho royal plcasuanco outside tho city soom to have been tho most pro- 
minent in the daily routine of kings of tho Jalaha stoiios. The royal park® 
was indeed a necessary appendage to tho royal city. It wos a spacious pork, 
surrounded by a wall of 18 cubits high’ ® and hoving a big gate at tho cniranoo 
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■with high arches (tora«a). ' Besides other playing grounds, there must bo the 
lake wherein the king sported with his queens and concubines {■udaJcaMhm).^ 
There used to bo a special seat for the king in the park (manffalasila),^ as ho 
had every thing special. There he rested in the lap of his favourite, and gaily 
witnessed the skilful girls singing, playing on instrumouts and dancing 
{gitavadiianaocheM)* and indulged in all sorts of merriments, affecting very 
badly, wo may, imagine, the moral equipment of the high potsonago. What 
could have been his nbilitios for, and an nelivo part in, the actual goyornauoe 
of the state, when and if the ‘bead’ spent away bis time in suoli pastimes, may 
well be loft to the imagination of the reader.® About the harem of tho king, 
wliioh was unUmiiiocl, wo shall presently sof . 

Wirh gambling, tho royal arauseraente complotcd tho fourfold vices which 
went on undermining tlirougli tho agns the oharaotor and porsonality of tho 
kings, and made them utterly unworthy of tho high position tJioy wore 
holding — ^merely through an accident of birth. Dice-play' — an old Vodic 
amusement — ® was the favourite game of tho JdtaJea kings also.’ A gambling 
soene is vividl3»^ described in the Vidhum pamlitn J.,^ which shows some 
technical knowledge of tho game — tho throwing of dice on tho dice board, tho 
twenty- four throws some of wbioh aro called mdlilcam, sdmtam, hahulath) 
santi, bJiadrd—.^ “Lot us conquer bj'’ fair dealing, and by tho absence 
of violence, and when thou art conquered pay down tJiy stake”— this is tlio 
preliminary talk of the players. ’ ° Gambling is nowhoro depreciated in the 
Jdtahas, as far as wo oaj! soo. As a matter of fact, tho Jdtaha kings play dice 
without any fear of r()pTobon.«iion at the hands of super-moralists.’ ' 

Thus the four main amusomentH of the king turn out in roality to bo vices 
whiob Kautilya’'^ discusses at length quite in Icooping with his political 
farsightedness and psjohological insight. 

Wo may still go deeper into tho royal splendour and paraphotualin. The 
jewelled throne and. tho, white umbroHa are tho two nrajo,stic symbols of king- 
ship.’® Descriptions of tho court ocouiring frequently, bosidos being interost- 
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ing from tho political ataiiclpoint, give ris an idea of tho royal splendour — not 
quite exaggoratod. Wo read: “Entering tho city the BodliisaUa passed into 
the spacious hall of the palace and then seated hiinsolf in nil his godliko beauty 
on his jewelled throne beneath the white umbrella of his kingship. Round 
him in glittering splendour stood his ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst sixteen thousand nautoh girls, fair os the nyniphs of heaven, sang and 
danced and made music, till tho pfilace was loud with sounds like the ocean 
when tho storm bursts in thunder on its water.”’ And in another place® 
we find him “seated in majesty and splendour bonoath a white eanopy of sove- 
reignty upon a throne of gold with legs as of a gazelle ” Jlis .solemn pro- 

fessions round tho city, spoci.'illy on ocenuiona like his return from expeditions, 
arc awe-inspiring.® 

But there are brighter sides of tho picture also. Ifilio sports and amuso- 
luuuts noted aliovo tended to make, tho kingly jwiaons sloLlifiil, iudoh ut, simply 
spoctauuliir and unfit for any ooiwlruclivo work, tliere wore cortam olhois, 
occasioual though, which made tlioui nioio onorgotic> more olcrf., athletic and 
aosthotjo and brought thorn in closer conb 8 <‘t with tho pcup\c at large. 

A seouo of a groat wrostluig maloli at tho king’s door : “Tho wrestling 
ring wos prepared ; there was an onelosuro for the g.imes, I.J10 ring was docked 
out gaily, tho flags of victory wore reodily i iod. Tlio whole city was in a wliM, 
lino over lino rose tho soaks, tier above tier.”** 

A vivid roprosont».tion of a .stirring imisioul competition between two 
masters, Musila and. Gukklle at Benoros ; “At the palaw door a pavilion was 
sot up, and a tlirono was set apart for tho king. Jfo came down from tho 
palace, and took his soot upon tho ilivan in tho gay pavilion. All round him, 
wore tliousands of slaves, women boautoonsly apparelled, oourtiors, Brah- 
mins, citizens. All the people of tho lowu had come ^-ogothor. In tho court- 
yard tlioy wore fixing tho seats circle on eirclo, tier above tier. . , . and luto in 
hand ho (Guttilu) saf. wailing on his appointed place. •• MiiHila loo was there 
and sat in his own seat. All round was a gre.at concourse of pooplo”.® 
Tho two musicians display theii wits and skill. All tho people, tho kuignot ox- 
oludod, watch thorn keenly ami with pin-diop bilonce. And when one shows 
triumph over tho other, tho multitude in thonaaiulH wavo and wave their kot- 
chiofs in tho air, in thousands they shout appliuiao.” In “tho chorus of con- 
demnation that is startod against tho vanquished, tho king Lakes aotivo port 
and makes a sign to tho multitude wliioh lluToupon fi80.s up ciyiiig and bela- 
bours tho man to death.” 

One more instance ; Tho Idng has summoned all tho archers in lus domi- 
nion to assemble in tho palace yard. lie invilos by boat of drmns tho people 
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"all thab dwell in the city” to come and witnoas the alcill of the maatcr-archor 
Jotipala. Followed by a gcoat crowd ho conioa to tho yard and takes his 
seat on a splendid throne. The hero of the day, Jotipala, performs many an 
intricate and amazing feat of archory and is acclairaod with unbounded 
enthusiasm and wild excitement. “Tho poopio make a great uproar, shouting 
and dancing about and clapping their hands, and they throw off thoir gar- 
ments and ornaments so that thore is a treasure lying in a heap to tho amount 
of eighteen crorea.”’ 

Sometimes the king directly interests himself in tho propagation of 
dliarrm and culture among his subplots. lie proclaims by boat of drum his 
intention to addross tho citizens, including his harem, on some groat topic of 
moral uplift and rogonoration, “thus affording himself and the jjeople a direct 
opportunity for an intimate association and mutual understanding that may 
alone load to tho realization of tho highest purpose of govommont”.® Tho 
genuineness of his feelings — almsgiving, showing respoot to Brohmauias and 
SamauDs, parents and Scariyas, non-injury to animals— -can very well bo appre- 
ciated if we remind ourselves of tho moat glowing figure of Aioka, tho groat 
Mauiyan Emperor who by his piety and sinoority of purpose set on foot tho 
Dliamma propaganda “based on a direct appeal to tho masses.”® 

All those instances* would be sufiioiont to show that tho kings, no matter 
how and to what extent they indulged in personal pleasures and splondour, 
did, sometimes, come into close contact with the poopio and, with their frank 
and intimate behaviour, succeeded in winuing thoir beans. The crowd that 
gathers at those royal gatherings has no distinction whatever of caste or creed 
or class. Everything there is perfectly domooratic. Those gatherings seem 
to have had romarkablo influonoo in contributing their quota to our cultural 
evolution. Our literary traditions show how Icings of those tinaes wore groat 
patrons of the arts and literature. The Jato/ca Icings are no exoeptbns. They 
get thoir education at Tokkasila. They travel far and wide receiving prsctical 
experience and a “direct knowledge of the glories and aohiovomouts of other 
countries.’’ They must try to emulate them. They did. Learned Paiu^its 
came to the king with poetioal pieces {gdihds) and ho rewarded them. ® Some- 
times ho himself tried his hand at a verse ‘so beautiful and appealing, th**-!' with- 
in a short time the whole people will take it up and commit it to memory”.® 
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He is always surrounded by maids.’ He tames birds and beasts in bis palace 
and gives rewards to tbom who bring these presents.® Music and drama 
flourished high under tbe royal paiionage. A king in order to attract bis son 
to the pleasures oI tho world proposes to have dramas enacted before him. The 
prince, bathed in perfumed water, is brouglit into a beautiful iuner chamber 
filled with a mingled fragrance of perfumed wreaths, incense, unguents and 
spirituous liquor. Gracious women come and try to amuse him with danoe 
and music.® 


KING’S 

HAREM. 


Wo have, lastly, to examine tho king’s harem wliioh has, from times im- 
memorial, played a cousiderahlc part in the inner and outer 
politics, not to speak of socio-moral atmosphere that was 
affected by it. 


Tho harem [anta'puva : oro^lia) must have been a distinotivo feature ot the 
palace, and occupied a largo space. It is dofscribed as well-built, with earth 
and other plasters and suffused with sweet fragrance aud beautiful.^ It is 
said to have comprised sixteen thousand dancing girls (solasahassam- 
iaMUhiyo).^ The high number is only conventional and oaimoi be taken as 
true, though wo may believe that it weut up to hundreds,® Those wore 
clearly distinguished from one who was tho chief queen ‘agganialie^' and who 
commanded a rospeotahlo status both in and out of tho palace, being pre- 
sumably tliQ mother of tho hoir-appatont.’’ It is not, as it may soom, ourious 
or oven unimaginable that those lofthandod ladies wore freely at the disposal 
of tho king. They are not said to danoo by dny aud go homo at night as tho 
Epic says,® but they wore a part and parcel of the royal seraglio,® It is 
again not incomprohonsible that these dancing girls wore often handed down 
from father to son when the former passed over the kingdom to tho latter.’ ® 
The harem was not at all despised. The king was free, it seems, to bring in 
any new girl without much distinction of caste or class— a flower girl, a country 
girl or any picked out from the wayside. ’ ’ Tho only thing that was to bo oon- 
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siderad waa, that “she must be luimarried {mdvatd).’* Ho darod not take any 
who had her husband living. ’ The post of the Chief Queen docs not seem to lie 
permanently reserved for one and the same only. It must depend on the fancy 
of the king.^ The rivalries and jealousies of co-wives in the harem did exist.® 

The harem was, necessarily, a great source of danger to tho king and was 
therefore carefully guarded, of course by eunuchs and luincli-backod old men.'' 
The women themselves were often corrupt and immoral to a degree. 'Tlic 
inner affairs wore not only an unhappy strain on tho mind of tho king, but 
had serious rcperoussions on tho affairs of the state, rcsaulting in outspoken 
enmity between neighbouring kingdoms. A king starts to quell a disturb- 
ance on the frontiers of liis kingdom, and at tlio request of his chief quecm 
sends one messenger at tho end of every league to lot tho queen know how 
he is and to find out how she fares. Tho queen, out of her insatiate passion, 
‘sins’ with every one of tho messcngcin and thou trios to allure tlie royal 
chaplain who is sufficiently “strong” to rdieck her temptation. Tho (iliapliiin 
tells the whole story to tho king and discloses tho wickod)icH8 of l;li(^ queen. 
The king orders all tho raesaongors to bo bohoadod. But the ciiaplain ooiiies 
forward with a passionate appeal in their behalf : “Nay, Sire, tlio raoi are not 
to blame ; for they wore constrained by tho Queen. Wheroforo pardon thonv. 
And as for tho queen she is not to blame, for tho passions of women a, re 
insatiate, and she docs but act according to her inborn nature. Wheroforo, 
pardon her also.”® Once a courtier intrigues in tho harem, but tlio king is 
placed in a dilemma ; “Ho is a moat useful servant,, .and tho woman is dear 
to mo. I cannot destroy those two.” Ho consults his patirMto-arnttccu 
describing tho courtier as a jackal, liimsclf as a lion, and tho woman in tho 
harem as a happy lake. . .sheltered at tho foot of a lonely hill’.® Tho Coun- 
sellor gives this advice : 

“Out of tho mighty river all croaturos drink at will : 

If she is dear, have patience— the river’s a river still.”'’' 

Elsewhere^ a courtier, himself gxiilty of such an offonco, reports to tho king 
about tho mischievous behaviour of his servant i 

“Thoro is a man within ray house, a zealous servant too : 

He has boteayed my trust, 0 King, say what am I to do ?” 

The king replies : 

"I too a zealous servant have : and bote ho stands indeed. 

Good menj I trow, are rare enow : so patience is my rood.”® 
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The Idng had under suoh oircumatauoes to pocket the affront of the intriguers. 

The lovely queen Kinnara inisbohavos herself daily with a crippled, loathe - 
some “ghost of a man” lying in the shade of the rose-apple tree down near the 
palace itself. The Icing — Kandari — oomos to know about this, and orders her 
to be beheaded. But the Chaplain, hero also, cornea witli his worldly know- 
ledge, saying “All women are jnst tho same. If yon are anxious to see how 
immoral women arc, I will show you their wickediie.ss aud doccitfulnoss.” lie 
does show it, and the king pardons her but throws her away out of fho 
palace. ' 

Tho Kundh JdtaJea^ furniahes such other examples apparently historical 
— of queens misbehaving thomaolves — Xanlia,^ K.^katJ,^ and the fnirhairod 
Karuiigavj.® Tho woman of axirpaasing beauty — Sus»ondi--the chief queen 
of Bonaros, falls in love with a Garudla king who comes to play at dice with tho 
Benaros king and flies away with him.® Even tho son of a royal priest has 
illicit connections with tlie cliiof-qiioon. Here the king himself grants per- 
mission to the piicstly youth to enjoy hor Cor seven days, bun then, both of 
thorn abscond. Tho king uftor groat nien1,al sic-kness is brought to roooncilo 
himself to his fate. And so ho says : “If slio loved mo sho would not forsake 
her kingdom and fleo away ; what have T to do with hor when she has not 
lovod mo but flod away?’'’ A bold utlernnco of a ti'uo champion of free love 
indeed ! A mote pathetic and o ghastly scene, is portrayed in tho Parmta^a 
Pataka.^ Tho king flees away from his kingdom with his queen, his housa- 
hold priest and a servant, Parantapa, when nttoolcod by a hostile king. They 
make a lint of loaves on a river-bank in a wood and live there. Tho queen, 
taking advantage of lonolinoss, sins with the servant and to csoapo danger she 
asks him to do away with tho king. “If the king knows, neither you nor I 
would live : kill him.” “In what way?” asks tho guilty servant. Replies 
she : “Ho makes you carry his sword and bathing-dress when ho goes to 
bathe ; take him off liia guard at th6 Imthing-plaoo, cut off his head and chop 
his body to jiiccos with tho sword and then bury him in the ground.” Tho 
ghastly deed is aocomplishod. Another passionate queen seizes tho hands of 
her stepson, when ho comes to take her leave to go and receive his father return- 
ing from a frontier expedition, and invites him to enjoy the bliss of love. 
The prince is adamant, “Mother, iny raothor you are, and you have a hus- 
band living ; such a thing was novor before hoard of, tlmt a woman, a matron, 
should break the moral law in tho way of fleshly lust. How oan T do such n 
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deed of pollution with you ? ” * Even an Upardja is seen intriguing in the 
harem of the king — ^hia own brother — and fleeiiig away for fear of punishment.® 
These and such other instances seem t-c show that the “inner politics of the 
harem are often corrupt and polluted.” As to their diabolical repercussions 
on the ‘inter-state relations’ we may only remind ourselves of several instances 
of the traditional rivalry of Easi and Ko.sala. There we saw how the guilty 
minister of the one went over to the side of the other and fomented bitter 
enmity between the two. 

After all is said about the harem, we must not bo too much obsessed with 
the idea that these pictures represent perfectly unbiassed and truthful accounts 
of the court-life of those days. Thera is, os Son® remarks, o definite propa- 
ganda behind some of these legends. We may still bo permitted to hold that 
the standard of morality was decidedly low. The instances given above must 
have been developed from a kernel of truth.'* 

On the general position or status of the queens in the royal household or 
in soeiety, there is not much to bo said. Of the little that is hero and there 
given out, wo shall speak while dealing with the position of women in general. 


We may now notice a somewhat pleasanter aspect of Court-life. It is 
Eoyol Charity which was practised on a lavish scale. Nmno- 
instances where wo observe gonoroue kings be- 
stowing bountifuls to the poor, distressed and beggars. A 
long of Benares builds “six halls of Bounty, one at each of the four gates, one 
in the midst of the oiry and one before the palace ; and everyday ho distributes 
in gifts six hundred thousand pieces of money.® So are othor kings.® ISspo- 
oially of interest is the royal reverence towards wandering ascotios, tho parib- 
bdjdkas who receive very warm woloomo. Tho king bqos a vonorablo ascotio from 
his window, oomos down and leads him to a dais and seats him upon tho throne 
mder a white umbiella. His own food ho giv<ra him to eat and himself eats of 
it. He then takes him to the royal park, causes a covered walk and a dwell- 
ing to he made for Mm and furnishes him with all the necessaries of an ascotio 
during his stay there in the rhiny season.’*' Those charitable aotivitias of tho 
king must have gone a long way to win tho loyalty of the subjects and enhance 
his prestige. No wonder, that ASoka, following his predecessors, was so en- 
thusiastic over the distribution of bounties and appointed Dhftmma MaM^ 
mittas to carry on the work of charity amid all soots and classes of mon,® 


1. 190. 

2. J„ IV, p. 79. Of. alao .1, .lit, p. 392, whoro even tho qucion mother falls in lovo with 
the purohita. 

3. Op, cit., p. 80, 

4. Oj. AfthiiSfittra, 1, 20, whoi'o Eaatil^a cites some historical instanoes of tho dangerous 
women queona murdering their husbands, presumably, through some intrigue i “Ho shall hoop 
away.” says he, “his wives from the society of a-soetios with shoved head or broided hair, of bub 
foons .and of outside prostitutes. Nor shall women of high birth hoTe oooasioh to see his 
wives, etoept appointed midwivos." 

6. J„Tl,p, 118. 

0. . J., IV, pp. 170, 365, D01, 402 i V, p. 102 j VI, p, 42, elo. . 

7. Jm II. p. 310; alsoll, pp. 273jg''j HI, pp. 70jy; iV, p. 44i* ete. 
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We pass on to the final stage in the life of the king. The Jnteia kings 
ABDIOATION follow the long-standiog tradition of relinquish- 

ing the throne when they attain a oortain age, in favour of 
their sons, and retiring to the forest to lead a life of pens nee and prayer. The 
appearance of "Gray Hair” on the king’s head is feequently ’ the 
the cause of abdicating the throne. Sometimes the kings have a keen desire 
to see their sons rule the kingdom and then they hand over the charge and 
retire.® Again it is not infrequent that they scorn worldly pleasures and 
yearn for a hermit’s life. Even young princes are seen in ascetic moods not 
caring for the throne that is given to them.® There is a tremendously pathe- 
tic strain in the gdthda of tho Oidla-Sutasoim J&taka* which reproduce the 
feelings of the near and dear of the long who is about to turn a hermit. The 
protest, the arguments, the besoechiugs, gleaned through the gdthds, havo a 
remarkable resemblance to those contained in the Great Epio, in the interest- 
ing disonssion that follows on tho desire of "K^ing Yndhisthira to give up royal 
life and turn a hermit, eminently summaiizod by Prof. Hopkins in his well- 
known essay.® However, tho custom gonoraJly did prevail. Wo have per- 
haps, if we beliovo tho traditions, historical examples of Candragupta Maurja 
and A^oka following this timo-honourod custom.® 

m 

TKB CHARAOTEB OF MONABOHIOAIi BULB. 

The foregoing details, which must havo grown tirosonxo by now, give us 
a faint vision of tho man who was at the helm of the state and Society of the 
Jdtdka times, tho most important limb of the body-politic. 

Now we examine his powers and prerogatives, limitations and oheoka 
to his autooraoy if any, tho peoples’ voice and their power. 

The Icing of tho JdtaJoas was a despot, despot in the sense that he was free 
to exorcise his will and pleasure. 

Tho kmg was tho highest personage in the state. He was absolutely 
necessary. All tho ciroumstancoa wo noticed before, w»., tho dire necessity of 
a king, the people’s anxiety to perpetuate tho lino, the traditional high status 
of tho king, all those would, naturally, force tho people to repose confidence in 
him and not to interfere with his doings, so long as they did not vitally affect 
them. But to idolize him was novor their attempi . They were not merely 


1. J., I, p. 138 ; 111, p. 803— a. 114, { V. pp. 177 ff. 

2. J., II, p. 270 ; IV, pp. 00. 402, 406. 
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aubmisaive, as their frequent risinga will show. ’ The tyi’ant was not always 
toloreted. 

The picture of au Ideal long wo have already soon before. The ton royal 
duties and other moral wtnos wore tfioro. But tho typical 
IDEAL. Icing of tho Jdtakas doos not appear to ho prono to act 

aooording to thom.^ It is tho other and opposite picture 
that wo hove frequently to see through tho btorioa. 

Wo do not think there is any mis.staleniont, it may bo ovorstotoment, of 
facts, when a Jdtalca^ spouts of a ting thus : “ Witli iaxos and fhios, and many 
mutilations and robbcriois, ho oruahod tho folk as it wore sugar-oimo in a mill ; 
ho was cruel, fietoo, fotooioua. For other people ho had not a grain of pity ; at 
homo ho was harsh and iniplacahlo towards his wives, his sons and daughters, 
to his Brahmin courtiers and tho householders of tho country. Tie was like a 
spook of dust that falls in tho eye, like gravel in iho hroth, like n thorn sticking 
intheheol.’* Instanoos of such oppressive rulors ore not rare. An oppros- 
sivo liing sucks the country dry of all wealth.^ By rolying on tho words of 
his wiokod quoon an arrogant monarch kills tho prince by easting him down 
tho prooipiee, heels head first, inspito oflaraentatiens, entreaties and oven moral 
argiiraonts of tho people, tho oourtiors and tho women.” Ho even dares to 
say: 

“One sido tho whole world stands, my quoon on tho other all above ; 

Yet hor 1 cleave to : oast him down tho hill, and got you gone.” 

Anothor capricious tyrant takes a disUko for all old things and malms a craol 
sport of old men and womon who have thoroforo to leave his kingdom,® A 
liing falls in lovo with the wife of a hermit. “Well", thinks ho, “if I soizo her 
hy my sovereign, power {issariya halena) what will be do ? I will take hor thon”. 
And ha orders one of his suites to carry hor away to tho palace, inspito of hor 
complaints and cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s way,’ 

These and similar instances leavo no doubt os to tho general autocracy 
prevailing among the kings. In this connection it wonld bo 
interesting fox our purposo lo note some of tho popular 
OPIN ows opinions about tho King oxprossod in tho stories. Tlioro is 
no ono, so wo hear, who does not fool afraid when ho 
hoars that it is a Hng, ® Amongst the two— the fowlor and tho bird Bodhisatta- 


1. Of. moey,Jkiw and Custom of tlte OomlUution, p. 74; . , .Lul in any State, howovor 

dwotio the rule^ tlore is but toiled roarlinods on tho port of his suhjoots to obey his bohosta." 
N. S. Sn^a)^, Pohtteal and Economio Gorutithns us JJesoribed %n the Jutakae, v, 24. 

2, Of, M(dc, op, p. 100 : “. . . .the king shows a doublo fooe in the JUtakao, which is 
to be troced to tho Buddhistic account of tho original logonds, 

3, J. II, p. 240. 

4. J.,IV. p. 224. 

6. J., IV, pp. 103-4-G(a. 61.7. 

0, J., IT, pp. 142-3. 
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the former, an oxporienood man, aaying thet “Kings, verily are fickle-minded 
{oalacGiitdY’ is to onr mind, more oorroct tlian the latter, a protagonist of Law 
and Mv^rality, who says that “Kings are wise and understand goodly words”. ’ 
Similarly tke hunter of the Rohantamiga Jdtaha^ and the Uamsa Jdtaka,^ 
who sets a stag free, seems to pronounoo a faot when he says that “Kings are 
oruol,” rdjdno ndma TeaMclidld. Is it an exaggeration— -what a man utters in a 
gdikd in tho SaitigumbJut Jdtalca * ; “Kings are lilco blazing bonfires and most 
perilous to come near” ? Elsewhere® a sage warns his young novice against 
sovereign lords whom he compares with snakes which may stain holy men. 
Tho experienced old lion speaks out a simple truth that “Kings have many 
stratagems” mehamdyd tdjdno.^ “Hard arc the ways of kings : what will 
happen no one can toll,” those ate tho utterances of a learned minister of a 
king.'^ Tho oharacteriatioally sound advice given by Vidhura to those who 
aspire to attain honour in the kings court® wo may doubt, and incline to dis- 
miss it as ideological only, but soma of tho homo-truths thorain embodied aio 
worth our consideration. For instanoo, when ho says that “tho king does not 
oount as a common person ; the king must not be paired with anyone else : 
kings are easily vexed as the eye is hipH: if touched by a barley-awn,”® does 
he not uttor the truth as already shown abovo ? “Win favour in the eyes of the 
Great (i.c., tho king) for one day ; it is enough for a lifo-timo,” so remarks a 
learned scholar of the type of Uddalaka.'® What wonder, then, il tho king 
should become so bold as to say, “I am king of Bonaros : thoio is nothing I 
cannot do.”” 

As a matter of faot, we cannot reconcile onrsolvos with thO idea” that 
krngs of tho JdtaJeaa are not arbitrary. But we do recognise 
POPULAR the fact that tho people of those days did not always 

REVOLTS, tolerate, or acquiosoo in, tho arbitrary or autocratic and 

despotic deeds of the kings. We have several iustancos of 
tho powerful risings of tho whole people against wicked and unjust kings. 
Fiorco and oruol and like grit in the oyo to all folk in his prinooly days, a king 
has to Buffer sovoro punishment at the hands of the people for his unjust deeds* 
“Filled with indignation,” says tho story, “tho noblos and brahmins and all 
classes {KJictttiya-Brdhm^dadayo mgaramsino) with one accord oriod out, 


1. J. V. pp. 346, 3G6 — “BdJ&no n&rm OalaoiUA.. . and "MAjino v&ma pwyAcmntA out 
paHMvarM ea mbMitttaduJtbli&aitaMu,” Of . "... .even as water m tho rolugo of the people, 
BO also is it with Mags. If claugor arises from them, who shall avert that danger 7”—/., Ill, 

p. 608. 

2. J.,lV,p. 419. 

3. Ibid., p. 427. 
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6. J„ivrp.223.a.60. 

6 . J.,m,p.822. 
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0. Ibid., p. 294-0. 1281. 
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11. J*, m, p. 326— Contrast the utteranpe of the Cwclhtoa haiww the 
J.,I,p. 898. 
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'Thia ungrateM king does not rocoguiso evon tho goodneaa of tkia good man 
who aaved his majeaty’a life. How can wo havo any profit from tke king ? 
Soiza the tyrant." And in their anger thoy rush upon the king from every 
side, and alay him there and then, ae he tides on his elephant, with an'ows and 
javelms, atones and clubs and any weapons that come to hand. The corpse 
thoy drag by the heels to a ditch and fling it in and then anoint thoir chosen 
person to Idngship.’ In another place^ an interesting scene is witnessed. 
A Brahmana youth has discovered that it ifl the king himaolf and his priest 
who havo stolen and concealed a prooioua treasure. He declares the long a 
‘thief’ sounds a stirring appeal to the people assembled there : — 

"Let town and country folk assembled all give oar, 

liO I water is ablaze. From safety cometh foar. 

The plundered realm may well of kmg and priest complain ; 

Henceforth protect yourselves, your refuge proves your bano." 

The people realize that the king who should protect them is himself a thief 
and determine to kill him, ‘that ho may not in future go on plundering any 
more.’ With sticks and hammers they go out and boat the king and the 
purohita till thoy are dead. The Brabnaana youth is then proclaimed king. 
Elsewhere^ the people are seen putting the priest to death and thou hurrying 
with sticks and stones to kill the tyrant king himself m a fit of frenzied glee. 
It is only with ‘divine’ intervention that the king’b life is spared. IIo is driven 
out of the city and thrown into an outcaste settlement. Similarly when the 
people of a country find that their king has developed cannibalistio tastes 
they at once stir in revolt. Thoy approach the oommander-in-chiof and ask, 
‘‘What do you propose to do 2 How will you pioceed now ? You havo caught 
the man-eating rogue ? If he does not give it np, have him expelled from his 
kingdom.’’ How they would not suflor the king to say a word. Thoy expel 
him.* Last, but not tho least, we have an instance of a king having boon slain 
under similar oircumstanoes. The king is lustful, comes across a lovely 
maiden— 'Suiata—the wife of a peaceful villager, and dosnes to catch hold of 
her. But on coining to know that the woman is not unmarried, and there- 
fore not easy to get at, he indulges in a savage misuse of his royal power, has 
the husband arrested on a false charge of theft, and sentences him to capital 
punishment. Sakka, ‘the people’s god’ comes to thoir rescue. Ho drags tho 
king to the place of execution. When tho servants lift the axe and chop oU a 
head^ — it is the kiiig’s head. The Bodhisatta is consecrated king amidst the 
loud approval of the ministers, the Brahmanas, tho ffaliapoHa and others,® 
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Undoubtedly the ‘votKpopuW was as resonant with revolt as it could then 
possibly be. 

How stubborn and demanding are the Sivi-folk of the VessmteeraJdtaJea 
The prince had given away a dearly-prized olopbaut to the Brahmanas of 
Kalinga, That was his fault in the eyes of the people. And they gather 
together and ask for an explanation of the prince’s conduct : 

“The prince and Brahmin, Veaiya and Ugga great and small, 

Merchants and footmen, oharioteeis and soldiers, one and all. 

The country landowners, and all the Sivi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the kmg did cry : 

‘Oh Safijaya, the people’s ficiend, say why this thing was done 

By him, a prince of out own time, Vossontara, thy son 
and 

The bidding of the Sivi people if you refuse to do. 

The folk, then will act, mothinks, against your son and you.’’^ 

The king proposes to sacrihee his throne rather than ‘a truoborn son of his’, 
but tbe people demand ; 

“Not ohastisomont doth ho deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell, 

But from the kingdom banish him, on Vanka’s mount to dwell,’’'* 
and the king replies : 

“Behold the people’s will I and that I will not gainsay.’’® 

And oven banishment was to bo awarded by the people : 

“Together let the people come and banish him away.’’® 

How mock does the king appear here I and how bold the people I 

There is another instance wliioh is highly valued by scholars as showing 
the limited prerogatives of the king. Wo refer to the Telapatta Jdtaka where 
a Yakkhip^—&n ogress — wife requests the king to hand over to her absolute 
mastery over bis subjoots. The kmg replies ; “Sweetheart, I have no power 
over those that dwell throughout my kingdom ; I am not their lord and mas- 
ter, I have only jurisdiction over those who revolt or do iniquity. So I 
cannot give you power and authoriiy over the whole kingdom.*’^ How far 
is this statement true 1 Waa the king’s authority so muoh limited in reality { 
We do not think it was. Instances that we have notiood before speak qiUtc 
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to iho contrary. Wliotlior or not Iio was tiro lord and master of his subjects, 
we may not discuss, for that is all theory. But when the king denies his right 
of transferring the ‘power and authority over his people to another, ho may bo 
remiaded of many other princes who freely givo away that power without any 
sense of hesitation or any fear of inflicting a blow on the rights of the people’. ’ 
Tho Irfng in the Brahmadatta Jdtaka,^ for instance, is prepared to make over 
his kingdom to an ascetic. In another JdtaJea^ tho king gives away tho half 
of his kingdom to a horso-doalor. Elsewhoro'* we find the Iting giving away his 
kingship to tho furoMta with whom tho quoonmother was in lovo. Another 
Ifing lays his kingdom at tho foot of a Bodhisatta ® who however refuses it. 
In another story the king actually divides tho kingdom with a jolly poor follow 
and the two rule in harmony and friendship.® Those instances are sufficient 
to show that there was nothing, moral or otherwise, that could oomo in the 
way of tho Inng transferring his power to anybody he liked. In fact tho rule 
of a country by two kings — Dvmrdjya — did exist as Kaufiilya shows.’ So 
that the above statement cannot bo taken as pointing to tho real state ot 
a^aixs, and we demur in attaching so groat an importance to this passage as 
scholars® have done. As a matter of faot,tbo ovidouoo is iuoonclusivo. Tho 
situation is rather anomalous. From what wo saw above, it would bo, more or 
less, nearer the truth if wo conclude that the king was, as a general rule, auto- 
oratio, having no substantial oonstitntional chocks whatsoovox,® and that 
this autooraoy varied according to individual kings. This is the impression 
that lasts on our mind after everything is considered. ’ “ 

The foremost duty with which tho king was enjoined by the ‘Law’ was 
the protection of the people. Wo see him frequently engaged 
^ fronticr-robollions. ' ’ There ho is the loader 

ISTJRATION.' of the host. The Commandet-in-Chief was, of course, there. 

But in times of grave disturbance ha yielded tho command 

to fiho king. ’ ® 


1. tThis is roQogaisQd by Son, oyi. cU., pp, 71-2. 

2. J., Ill, p. 80 i also %bid,, p. 303. 

3. J.,U,p. 201. 

4. J., Ill, p. 392. 
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In times of peace tlie most prominent work for Mm was the administra- 
tion of justice. When we shall come to discuss rhis aspect of administrative 
machinery, wo shall learn that it was not quite a separate department of the 
state as we understand it to-day. The king is often an original tribunal, and 
oases directly come before him for decision. He conducted these cases in his 
court not only as the highest; and ultimate judicial authority, as it may seem 
to us at first sight, but as a direct court of appeal and the nearest legal autho- 
rity without any intermediate institution. This was the usual custom,^ 
though wo may well sec lhat he could not have been the whole and the oolo 
judicial authority when the number of cases increased to the extent which we 
notice in the stories. A regular post of a justice called the Yinicohaya-amacca 
did exist. ® And besides him, other judges were also appointed by the king. ® 
Very often the king is prompted to summary justice. An innooent ascetic is 
arrested, on a false suspicion of theft, and bi ought licforo the king, and the 
latter pronounces the sentence at once without examining tho case : “OH 
with him, impale him upon tho stake V’* Similarly another innocent man 
is aumuiarily sentenced to execution by the king.® Sometimes it happens, 
however, that a protest is made from the side of tho ministor of justice against 
an unjust judgment of tho king.® Bui this had very little influence on the 
normal royal authority. No exact demarcation can bo made as to tho cases 
which must go to tho king and which must be decided by tho judges. But as 
a general rulo criminal jurisdiction seems, as B’iok’' has rightly observed, to be 
exclusively exorcised by the king. That any person other than tho king can 
pronounce a sontonoe of death seems to bo nowlioro mentioned in the Jc^akas* 
Serious crimes such as theft, adultery ox bodily injury wore punished by 
raja^'ltd, i.e.,hy tho order of tho king.® To what extent the person of the king 
is atiaohod to tho administration of justice is beautifully expressed by the fol- 
lowing verses : 

“Tho warrior prince takes careful thought, and well-weighed judgment 

gives: 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for over lives,® 
and again 

“Kings shoidd give punishment with careful moasurc.’”® 

Tho villagers, though they had their hcn.dman to sottlo disputes, were 
free to approach the king directly, if they chose to do so. ’ ’ 
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Wo are not told what other works of administration tho king actually took 
part in. It appears that he did not take any active part in other hranchos of 
administration, as they wore independently looked after by tho officers nomi- 
nated for the purpose. 

It may, however, be interesting to note hero some of the privileges and 
PRIVILEGES, powers of the king that devolved upon him through time- 
old customs — ^the Common Law of tho Land. 


GRANTS. 


One of tho powers that ho enjoyed was tho granting of rewards in the 
form of villages or towns to persons with whom ho was 
pleased.’ Sometimes these recipients wore tho Brahmauas,® 
but more often, they were the officers of tho state® whoso was tho greater 
APPOIMT- right, politically speaking. This grant of a village (or 

MENT. villages) meant, of course, the right of tho revenue thereof. 

He had tho power of appointing^ and deposing® tho officers of tho state, 
though their posts were generally hereditary. ® It was also in his power 
to increase or decrease the salaries (vetam) of tho officials of tho state.’' 


All unclaimed property, whether lost or stolen, movable or immovable, 
lapsed to tho king. Apurohita and his wife ronoimco their 
TREASURE worldly possessions and turn ascetics. Tho king is informed 

TROVES. about this, and sends men to fetch tho money, for “mastor- 

lesB money comes to me,” says ho.® The Gandh&ta king 
sees a lovely lady— -a YakkUn^—mA is enamoured of her. On finding 
that she has no real husband, he tries to capture her, because “treasure trove 
is a royal perquisite.”® Similarly another king, who finds a girl abandoned 
by her husband, rejoices to get her, because “treasure trove belongs to tho 
crown.”'® However, tho rule about the treasure troves is not cleat. Con- 
trary to the above instances, we see a farmer appropriating tho whole treasure, 
a bar of gold, which he discovers in the field, ' ’ Perhaps tho law was not so 
strictly observed, though this royal privilego with conditions is also to bo found 
in the DhemmiUras, ' ® and in an elaborate form in Kautilya’s ArthaiMm , ' ® 
There is a remarkable statement m & Jdtaka^* that “horses are king’s 
property,” which may only moan, however, that only tho kings could koep 
horses. 


1. J., I, p. 420 ; Vt, p. 844. Fiolt, op, eU,, i). 210 ; Eor losteiotioafl on this privilogo in 
other evidonoee see Jayoswal, op. fit,, II, pp. 110-20. 

2. J,, U, pp. 160, 310 {brahmadeyaih), 420-0. 117 s III, p. 229 ; IV, p. 99-G. 24 ; at J,, 
V, p. 360, a lowler ie the recipient. 

5. J., I, p. 138 s II, p. 420, G. 117 ; III, p. 106 } IV, p. 80 ; VI, p. 402.G.1O3O > at VI, 
p. 344 it is a merohant’e aon, a vovdcl-be oonnsellor of the king. 

4. J.. I, p. 364 5 UL p. 200 ; V, p. 220 ; VI, p. 181. 

6. J., U, pp. 30, 187, 437; V, p. 134; VI, 131. 

6. J., I, pp. 281, 248, 487 ; 11, p. 40 ; m. pp. 386, 892, 466 ; V, pp 210, 383. 

7. J„ VI, p. 296~G. 1286. 

8. J., IV, p. 486— "oMSmiibodAaMofft arhh&kaih pSp««a{».'' Of, 3, VI, 681. 

9. J., I, F, 898 — “ttsadmiia bhan^atlt nSma rHjotmtakaA hotV* 

10. J. VI, p. 848-- n9ma roMo iftpimM,'* 

H, J,. I, p. 277. 

12. Oautama, X, 43 ; of, 0. B, J., 1, pp. 246-7. 

13. ArOaSSelra, III, 5 ; 10 ; IV, 1. 

14. J., m, p. 322— “a«a nSma rt^aihoffS." 
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Milk-money, or what Hopkins* would like to call ‘lovo-oHoring’ with 

MILK MONEY ® prerogative. Such 

presents woro received from the people of all sorts, on occas- 
ions lilcothe birth of a prince or the coroiration coromony.® 


Apart from those, the king was ontitlod to other taxes, tithes and tolls 
which wo shall consider while dealing with Fiscal Administra- 
tion. Those enhanced the royal treasury out of which the 
palace expenditure was settled. 


The King could order release of prisoners on special occasions such as the 
return from Takkasila® or marriage* or coronation of a 
prince® or when the king was oxceptionolly happy,® or in 
cases of emergency.'^ 


AMNESTY. 


Proclamations relating to various matters such as restrict orders,® non- 
PROOLAMA- slaughter of animals,® public exhibitions of skill,’® oxo- 
TIONS. cutions,” getting information from the public’®, or 

holidays'® were issuodbyhis orders. 


The king usually wont on his rounds in the city or country in disguise 
(a'fL^StaJeavesena) to know the real conditions of his subjoota.’* Viaitois to 
the king were to have their coming to he announced,’ ® and had to como in 
decent attire and manners. ’ ® 


While absent from the capital, the long handed over the charge of govern- 
ment to the ministers — ^whether as a whole or to parti- 
WHILE OUT. oular individuals wa have no dear proof. ’ Royal seals 
{rdjamuddika) seem to have been in vogue apparently for 
purposes of sealing letters or parcels sent to state-oXheers. ’ * 


1. _J. A, 0. S., 13, pp. 00-1. Ho rogaicU xt an being a “eiirvival of the original froo bali 
or oilering — or a lator natural addition to tlio regular tax, without thought of the antiquity of 
the oustom.” See aho Ved. Ind., U. p 02. 

a J„ II, 166 ; IlL p. 408 ; IV, p. 323, VI, p. 42, 

3. J., IV, p. 176, 

4. J., V. p. 286. 

6. J., VI, p. 160. 

0. J., VI, p. 327. 

7. J., VI, p, 427. 

8. J., VI, p. 431. 

0. J„lU,p. 434. 

10. J., II, p. 222, fnr idstanoe. 

U. J.,I,p.600. 

12, J., IV,p. 01. 

13, J.,n,p. 346, 

14, J., n, pp. 2, 437 i IV, p. 870. 

16. J., I, pp. 360, 367 eto. 


16. J., IV, p. 393 } V, p. 482 eto. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

18. n, p. 174, 


17 
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IV 

THE PVIiOniTA 


Next to tlie king stood the Upardja — the Viceroy — ^in tho sphere of 
administration. As however tho JdtaJeas do not give ns much that is of 
■epecial importance as regards his position and functions, and whatever is 
said by them has abeady been noticed before, wo pass over to another and 
very important official, viz., the Purohiia. 

Fortunately for us, this ‘fomiidablo personage’ of Ancient India, as Pror, 
Hopkins' has characterised him, has been subjected to a searching ex- 
amination at the hands of eminent scholars. The institution of tho jmrohita, 
being as old as the Vedic times, if not pro-Vcdic, had naturally roused a lively 
interest in it, sufficient to engage tho best talents of scholars to trace its origin 
and development. Readers are only directed to tho eminent summary of 
these valuable researches given by the learned auLliorp of tho Vcdic Index, ^ 
and as regards the Epic, to tho masterly contribution of Prof. Hopkins on 
‘The Social and Military Position of the Muling Caste in Ancient India.^ Our 
task, here, is to present tho J dtaha evidence on the point which, though, has 
been more or less folly examined by that talented scholar, Richard Fiok,^ 
whose inspiring lead has left us under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Looking at tho general position of the puroMta, wo notice that ho was an 
indispensable companion of the king. His ])ost was often, though not always, 
hereditary and remained with tho same family for generations together.® 
Once tho Brahmarias protest against tho installation of a young son of tho 
late Pwohita. “For seven generations,” so complains tho mother of tho boy, 
“wo have managed the elephant festivals from father to son. Tho old custom 
will pass from us, and our wealth will all molt away.”® Sometimes of 
course new men, who found favour in the eyes of tho king, wore appointed to 
the post, presumably removing tho old ones.’ 

ThepwroAitois a Brahmaua,paj'C!ccc?i!cnce,® Once a king® addresses his 
purohiia as ‘Brahmaua’. Tho purohiia headed tho Brahmajias on all ooro- 
monious occasions as tho Sendpati did tho courtiers. ' ° Ho was tlio highly- 
respected leader of other Brahmaijas. Wien a purohiia is about to renounce 
the world, he summons the Brahmaijas before him. Ho asks thorn, "What will 


1 . j„ A. o. s., 13, p. 101 . 

2. Vedk. Index, S-8, See also Diishitar, //inrfw 7««t, up. 114 ff. 

3. op. oit., pp lSl-02. 

4. cip. o»{., pp 164 F- Hero also, as in all other aspects of tlio subjoct treated by him, tho 

learned soholor has kept tho Brtlhmauio or priestly individual oonatontly before him which at 
times, tmknowingly though, debars him from on impartial judgment. 

6. J., b P- 437 > II, p, 47 $ 111, pp, 302, 400, 406 ; IV, p. 200— jMfro/ifte hulaiiit 

ft, p. 47. 

7. J., lU, pp. 104, 337 ; but a king haa four oounsollorB of Dhmim at J.. VI, n. 830. 

Pachapsth^ were distmot from the pufoAilo. vv 

-He^VmhoiisWe ^ ^0 1 

». J., IV, p. 272 s VI, p. 476.G1. 1667, 

10. J.,V,p.l78, 
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you do?” They reply, “You are our teacher,” and they follow him.’ Even 
his wife, who must of course bo a ‘Brahma(ii”® was also a respected persona- 
lity amongst the Brahma?ia ladies,® 

Ecom the origin of his post, the puroUtla has remained a teacher of the 
king. The Jataha purohita is always the teacher, the doariya, of the king.'* 
It often happens that the purohita or the preceptor is the teacher of the king 
in his youthful days, and is appointed to the post when the latter ascends 
to the throne.® Bu,t as a rule the post being hereditary as wo stated before, 
the king accepted the old purohita or, as it sometimes 
AOABITA happened, ® his son who was his fellow-mate at the Univer- 
sity, as his Acariya. The intimacy thus contracted in early 
days remained also later on, and iho two became inseparable companions, 
both in private and public activities.’' 

Looking now to the varied functions of tho pmohita we at once notice 
that he is the spiritual and temporal advisor of tho king — atthadhammdnusd- 
saho.^ The latter is never different from the purohita as Eick® scorns to make 
ont. "We have clear roferonoes to show that tho ofhee of the purohita meant 
that of the ‘spiritual and temporal advisor’ of tho king, “Sucaralo narm 
Srdhmano Puroldto Althadhammdnmdsaho ahosi," so begins a JdtahaA'* 
Similarly another ‘born in tho pmohita kula‘ became purohita, and therefore 
tho spiritual and temporal adviser of the king. ’ ’ , 

Ho was one, probably the foremost, of tho ministers {amaced).'^ What 
wore his functions is not clearly stated. Sometimes’® ho is styled ’Sdbbatt- 
haJea* or do-all-minister, moaning thereby, perhaps, that ho advised tho king 
in all matters — spiritual or temporal. And that is why ho is a constant com- 
panion of the ting. ’ * Even in travelling ho is with the king. ’ ® Tho purohita 
was of course a past master in tho Vedio lore, ’ ® and other sciences. ’ ” The 
following gdthds' ® give a glimpse of this master-scientist : 


). 301. Once a mirohifa 
8 .) 


1. J., IV, pp. 483-4. 

2. J., IT, p, 46, ] 13 ; IV, p. 48'J ; V. p. 127. 

3. J., IV, pp. 484-C ; ho hod oho nioro than ono wiio J. HI, ; 
falls in love with a courboson wliom ho Inovesi hig ■with rhild (TV, p. 8S 

4. J., II, 22, 376 ; IV, pp. 270, 371 5 V, pp. 1, 127. 

6. J., n, p, 282. 

6 J., I, p, 280 ; IV. p. 473. oho 111 , pp 31, 392. 

7. J., IT, 76 J Til, p. 320. » „ 

8. .1., I, p. IS t ; 11, pp. 30, 7 1, 96. 120, 2W } HI, pp. 317, 342, 400 •, V, p. 67 } VI, p. 131. 

9. Op oil., pp, 144-5 i 174. 

10. J., V, p. 67; ftlso VI, p. 131. 

11. J., Ill, p, 400 — “puronitakuh nibbattilva . . . labMtvitrafi'Ro 

m&maa»alcQ atton.'* 

12 J., 11, pp, 06 (amarraJettle), 127 (pan^ttaamacca) 204 ; III, p, 317. 

1 3. J., IT, pp, 30, 74 ; Thomas, J. R, A, S.. 1914, p, 380 ; “8wv&^tTm%iMeab'' of the JEpwj 
■I. A, 0. A, 13, p. sk 

14. J., XV, p. 272 : V, pp. 101-2. 

16. J., TV, p. 232. 

10. J., II, p. 843 ; TV, pp. 246-6 ; Of. MaUga p., 230, 9 ' 

17. J., TI, pp. 46, 243 s VI. p, 476, 

18. J., VI, pp. 476-6-GO. 16(]6-7 j Of, Koutilyo, AtfkaiMra, 1, p. 9, who planes the 

hita ia the front ranh of tho ttolo oiflpialii, demonila of him the imowledgeof ttie VeoW y* 
Vedit^goB, ond skill in reading portents, providential or oeoidentiu among othet t , ‘ 

a verse from Subo quoted by 'Dibhitm:, op, eH., 127, 
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“He is clover, Irnows all omens and sounds, 

Sldlled in signs and droams, goings out 

and comings in (of the mJckhaltas) undoistands 

All tokens in earth, and air xmd stars.” 

Leaving aside these advisory functions aird coming to the practical side, 
we notice that the puroMta somotimos, and not usually, took part in the admi- 
nistration of justice. In one JdlaJca' he is ropresonted as a ‘backbiter greedy 
of bribes and a giver of unrighteous judgments {KufavinicchayiJco hifatta- 
lodraJco)* Here we are told that the study of the Holy loro was the rightful 
and delightful duty of i^apurohita, but that to sit on tho scat of judgment was 
an unusual task handed to him by the king. So he utters at the end : 

“Onoe in holy loro delighting I in sinful toils was cast, 

Working evil for my neighbour, through the lengthening years 

I passed.”* 

Elsewhere* also his appointment as a judge is only duo to the fact that tho 
king has a high opmion of hia wisdom [papMto ti vinicchaye mmd&pesi,) Hero 
again his oharactei as fond of bribes is revealed. Ho is used to dispossess tho 
real owners and put tho wrong owners in possession, thus thwarting tho high 
ideal of justice so frequently preached in the J'ataJms. This pMj'olWto-judge 
once gives a wrong judgment and tho defeated man approaches tho prinoo- 
vioeroy who rootifios it, upon which the king dismisses tho purohita from his 
ofBloe and places tho Kurmra on it instead. ■* In another instance® ho is re- 
presented in a better light. Hero it is tho (Scnapa/» who conducts cases and 
is a bad judge, and a defeated man approaches tho purohita, who reverses the 
judgment and the king being pleased with him appoints him to judgeship to 
try all law-suits from that time so that “it will bo a joy for my oars and pros- 
perity for the world,” These instances, stray thou^ they ate, would ho suffi- 
cient to indicate the nature of hia function as a judge. The purohita becoming 
a judge, was not a usual affair,® 

For other functions of the purohita, wo have no clear proof. Guarding 
of the king’s treasures seems to have been one of his duties, if we can boliovo 


1. J., V, pp. 1, 2, 10. 

Ibid,,]?. 10~G. 31. 

8. J., Tl, p. 133, 

4. J., VI, “vinicehayaA kumSnuM ai&ai” 

6. J., n, pp. 186 ff. 

6. Conteast Javaswal, op. cU., II, p. 163. "In tie Jcilahaa wo have tho Purohita poIitioiaBi 
and BraUmin tniniatetB as embodimonts ol poUtloal wisdom and wcaial rootitnde. To this class 
belonged th^'ndges. , . . The Brahmin for the Dhartm administration was thtw absolutely 
nooessary. We ftad this jurisdiction being exercised by tho Purohita in the J&tdkaf. He at the 
same time heard and decided, sitting along with other offioera (probably nonJlritlimaBaa) oases of 
•eonlar law. Law proper and law eoolesiaatioal in administration tended to unite into one end 
unite in the hand of tho Brahmin judge, And tho Brahmin wae fairly ahore tho influence of 
the king," How these remarks fall wide of the mark as for as tho pwroAito- judge of tho J&tahu 
4 conoeraed, om well he judged from the abo re disoussion. The dif feron «e is aeIf-evido»t, 
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in the words which he utters when arrested by the king’s servants on a false 
charge of misbehaviour. "Bring me into the king’s pzesence before you slay 
me,” so he prays, “because as the king’s servant {iojalmimilto), I have toiled 

greatly on the king’s business, and know where great treasures are hidden 

and I have the iuterests of the royal family at my heart {rdjahitumham mayd 
viodritam). * If I am not brought before the king, all his wealth will be lost.”® 

Sometimes, he is shown as settling the prices with dealers and merchants 
like the horse-dealers from the North.® Even here, if he did not act to the 
pleasure of the king, he was deposed and another ‘amacca’ was appointed for 
the work, though his status as an adviser did not diminish at all, and he might 
again capture his foimoi office.^ Such was the irregular, uncertain and vague 
nature of administrative affairs in those days when the king was anything and 
everything. 

The purohita’s character as a Brahma^jid is seldom, if over, lost sight of 
in the stories. If they represent truth, and there is no reason to doubt, ho, 
being a Brahmaua, was greatly a lover of wealth, a greedy fellow. Eick® 
is right in asserting that ‘a position of worldly power was neither necessarily 
connected with his o£B.ce as house-priest nor determined by proper regulations ; 
the political power of the pv/roliita was purely individual and had its source 
wholly and solely in the poz’sonal influence which he obtained over the king 
through his function as sacrifioer and magician.” On occasions like the 
consecration of a king, he is the leader of the officers of the state as we saw be- 
fore. At one place® he is the performer of a festival called Hatthmaiigahm 
a royal elephant festival. . .And this was a lucrative performance, since all the 
trappings and appointments, the entire Jewellery, of the elephants which came 
into tho place of festival, fell to the lot of this performer by right. By this 
means he gained as much as ton millions (hopi) at each festival. This imj 
have been a hereditary office as indicated in the story. 

Not only this, but as some of tho stories tell, his greed of wealth carries 
him to the depth of moral degradation which is unworthy of such a man. A 
sacrifice is proposed by the Brahmauas to avert some calamities foretold for 
the king ; one of tho pupils of tho puroTiita comes to his dcariya and mildly 
asks, “Master, you have taught me the three Yedas. Is not there a tesb that 
says ‘the slaying of one creature giveth not life to another?’ ” Tho Master 
replies, “My son, this means money to us, a great deal of money. You only 
seem anxious to spare tho king’s treasury. . . , Only hold youi peace.”’ 


1. This sontenoo aeoma to have boon left untiranalatod b^ Ohobuecs, tho IQnglish Xlratu- 
lator of Cowell’s edition. 

2. J., I, p. 430. 

3. J., Tl, p, 31 — “o»«6 aggliB.pfM milla* apariMpetvR dipesi," 

4. Ibid. 


5. Op. oil., p. 175. 

0. J., IX, p. 40. Tho oflico of tho olopliant-tcoinar should bo oloarl; distiiigHlaliod from this 
eerenionial funoUonary. 


‘penoulomat proemioruintiuo OBtentator* ” i op. oil,, 168, 
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As if all these presents ware not enough, the piroJdta seems to have en- 
joyed a Bhogagama, the revenue of a village. ’ Land may also ho given to 
him, as to priests in general, as sacrificial fco.® 

It appears from all this, that the functions and the powers of the purohita 
were never so political in nature as advisory and spiritual. Wealth, and not 
power, seems to have boon his innermost desire, and the ifitiraato goal. 

Before we close the discussion on the advisory element of the king, the 
pu/rohita, we may take notice, en passant, of another individual named Kulu- 
pakatdpaso, who was a hermit and a wanderer and whom the king respected with 
all earnestness and sincerity in order to receive instruction from him, and thus 
aoq[uir6 the merit which leads to heaven (saggasamvattanilcam pu’h'Huin)”^ 

V 

THE MINISTERS 


The next element of the Central administration was constituted by the 
ininisters and the Council. It is rather disappointing to learn that the J dtalcas 
do not give us any clear idea about the ministers, the Oounoillors, the assembly 
or the Court, — ^institutions which have played, since the dawn of history, a 
considerable part in the actual working of the administration of the State. 
There have been plenty of discussions aird arguments, views and counter- 
views, as to the meaning and real significance of the sabhd and samiti of the 
Vedio times, or the mantri parisad of later days, and of tho words anidtya 
mantrin and saciva and even the so-called Paurajdnapuda bodies. All these 
leave not a shadow of doubt in our mind that howsoever it may have boon in 
its real nature in different periods, there was some form of a State-Assembly 
whose members were called tho ministors — variously termed according to their 
functions and portfolios which are, unfortunately, never so clearly stated. 

However, let us see what the Jdtahis have to give us ou tho point.® 

Pirst of all, there is no clear evidence in the stories as to tho composition 
and constitution of the administrative council or assembly — 
ASSEMBLY corresponding to the imntripanscd of Kautilya, let alono tho 
Vedio sanvUi; that a council did exist during this period, 
there cannot and should not be any donbt in tho face of overwhelming 

L J., m, p. 106 ; IV, p. 473. ~ 

■ 3. j.,m,p. 6i&. 

■ S. J., 1, p. 606 s II, p. 273. Of, Jayaswal, op, oil,, n, pp. 109-14, on the influonOo ol hor* 
mlfis and loalnses on politics. 

4. Eor the flews of Pedlcacliolaiis see 7sdt 
-21 5 U, pp. 21-2 5 60 jCT; 121 
Ancimt India, pp. 117 ff. I32 
pp. lOSjS'. Dikshitar, Stsdn 
Eploperiod, HopEns, , 1 . A. 0 . A, 13 J, 99 j,. 

6. We should always hoop in mind, while dealing with tlioso stories that they are parti- 
ctilatly XELdAnt for tho simpLo folic of Xndioi of those dayB for whom it was not possiblo to divo 
deep in the grand and multifarious working of the state organisation. If thoroforo w6 don*.* 
. get any clear idea about tho various offices, it ^ because of' tmj popular character c| the stp^cSt 


op, cif., I, pp. 11 
Corporate £t/s iii 
in Aneierit India, 


e Index, H, pp. 430-428 ; 430-1'; also Jayaswal, 
; N. N. Low, 11, pp. 386 ff\ 638 ff, 

ff, 134, 161 ff. 210. Mookerji, Local QonmnvM 
Adminieiralive InHitutiona, pp, 136-02 ; for the 
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evidence gleaned from the Marma Sutras and other literary worts dealing 
with politics, the Arthaidstra, the A^oka Inscriptions and the notices of 
Magasthenes and other foreign writers — all covering a period not very far 
from that which is covered by the stories. 

There are references here and there in onr stories to an assembly — yayisd. 
No doubt can be entertained on this point. But how fat do they go in attach- 
ing a constitutional moaning is not quite clear. Scholars ’ have tried to attach 
this technical meaning to it, and equated it with the pari^ai of Kautilya® and 
the parisd of Aiokan Edicts,^ which clearly mean a ‘body of Ministers’, It 
must be stated that among the several references to parisd that we have been 
able to trace in the Jdtakas,* there is not a single instance where the tech- 
nical administrative meaning cannot bo applied. But the fact of the matter 
is that, we cannot he too much certain on the point. It may not bo unreason- 
able to infer that the ‘council of ministers’ of tho Arthaidatra^ was a later 
development of, and a smaller body than, {he parisd of the JdtaTcas which seems 
to be a larger body of ministers.® Tho Jdtaka parisd was probably an. inter- 
mediate stage between tho Vedio samiti and the Arthaidstm parisad.'^ 

Nothing can bo obtained from tho stories, oven indirectly, as to tho con- 
stitution or composition of the parisd or about tho real nature of tho business 
it was entrusted to carry out.® 

There is no dear indication of tho ozistonco of an inner cabinet like that 
of the Artha^dstra^ though there is referonoo in a ffdtJia' ° to mantino, tho tmn- 
trins (spoken as distinct ftom tho Mahdmattas) who according to Jayaswal * ’ 
formed tho inner cabinet of tho ArtJiaidstra. Anyway, the exact interpreta- 
tion of parisd is open to question. It is however not improbable that there 
should have been a smaller advisory board consisting of such ministers, ex- 
officors, as tho upardjan, Smdpati, Septhi and the Purohita. 

We may now turn to tho general body of ministers — amaccas — ^whose 
constitutional siguificanoo is again never clear. 

1. JayaswaljOp, llBjCf; i)ilcBliitar,op. C(<., pp. ISSj^, 

2. ArthaMsIra, 1, 16. Ho oilea opiniom of his piodoooasoTB — ^Bibaapixti, Manti and Hte- 
noB, on tho oonrposition of tho ootinoil. 

8. S. M., Ilf, VI. Soo Mookorji, AioH, pp. 224, 227. 

4. J., IJ, p. 180 [aiOmMraka pariiA) referring to tho oonnoil of tho judge ; lU, p. 813 t 
IV, pp. 225 (rBja pariai) diatinguishod from tho ‘amecas’ in general, thus indioatlim the teal 
amallor nature of the bodyj 394 (7Sjapa>‘klii i 400 Q. 61; 414 (parMd); 440 {Kimaratsa 
pariai) referring to the oounoil of tho prinoe ; VI, p. 161 GtO. 703-6 (r^'ajparisS). 

6. 1,16. 

0. Of, Jayaewal, “Tho tradition of a large Parifad, 6.g., of 1000 menthatB, Js ytoaetvai 
both in Kautilya, and in the B&mayana. Probably this is a reminieoenoe the Vedic Parifodt 
op, at. U,pp. 132-3 } 4' Bosak, 1. it. Q., I, p. 824. 

7 . 0 /. Dikahitor, “Xho institution of eamiti was not a longlived one. It beoame praotioally 

oitlnot with tho oommaneeiaont of the period ol the J&talfas (600 B. 0.)”; op, oH.^ p.J66. ^ 

8. Bee for ttds Jayaewal, op. eft., U, pp. 130 ff. Dlkshitar, Mmrym PdHft/, pp. 133.4> 
hlobkorji, Aioka, p. 148. 

9. Jayaswal, op. oil,, U, pp. 128-30 

10 . J., IV, p. 134 Ct. 101 oa m ««?*♦ mantino 

Jl, SinduPoUtj/, 1, p. 128, 
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The ministors formocl a class by themsovos. In the couit of the king 
they are always distinguished from other olasses— the Khattiyas and Brdh- 
rmnaSf gahapatis and others,’ This does not moan that no ICJmttiya or a 
Brdhmana could be an armcca. It only moans that the ininistors did not 
belong to any particulor caste. It moans that the amaccahula was a separate 
group of people as against the Brdhrmnas and the commoners {galtapatis). 

It is very probable that these ministers, more or less, oorrespondod to the 
nobility or the Joiightly class around the Icing. Those ministers wore, as wo 
are told,® “the thousand gallant warriors who would face the charge j oven of a 
rut elephant, whom the launched thunderbolt of Indta could not terrify, a 
matchless band of invincible heroes ready at the Icing’s command to reduce 
all India to his sway.” In the same way the five hundred gallant warriors 
{pailoasatamattd rmlidyodM) of king Scyya wore his emaems.^ The 60,000 
noble— looking warriors of King Sanjaya are his ministers, whose sons, again, 
are the birthmates and would — ^be ministers of Prince Vossantara.^ A king, 
intending to have a retinue for his son, calls the oommandor-in-chief (mahd- 
senoffutto) who seems to be the leader of the ministers,® and orders him to find 
out how many young nobles were born in the ministers’ houses on the same 
day as the prince. 600 young nobles are thus fomid and nurses ate appointed 
to take care of them®. “These nobles,” to apply Hopkins’s remarks,^ regard- 
ing the epic nobility, “for the most part native and well-bom, took part in 
oounoil, conducted the assembilies, led the army and were the Icing’s vice- 
regents in all military affairs .... They are the real advisers of the Icing in all 
matters not purely judicial or spiritual. ® Por the Mantrim or cabinet coun- 
cillors consist chiefly of these nobles. ... All the sadvas (oomites) may bo, 
and often are, purely military. These are officials of the highest razik, to 
whom in the king’s absence, for instance, all the royal business is loft.”® 

The posts of ministers seem to have been generally hereditary, as the 
term amacoaJeulam, frequently used in the stories, ' ® suggests. But exceptions 


1 . J., I, pp. 260, 470 ; II, pp 98, 133 5 UI. pp. 376, 408 ; IV. pp. 335, 414 ; VI, p. 43. 

2 . J., 1, pp. 303,264 “BamaUha fS'hasamatl& abhejjat^rasUrS inahuyadhH , , , .(unacea^ 

aaftewsO” > o-teo III, PP- 6 , 0. ' 

3 . ' 3., H, p. 401. 


4. J., VI, pp. 679-0, 2873 “Tato anUMBahaseani yudhirocanulnsmn& •, Ibid,, p, 588 SaM- 
j&lA s(dthiaahcue& amaced ; and G. 2336. Mdradvaja. an quoted by KauVlya, is of tho opinion 
tkat the king Bhouid employ his classmates os his ministers “for tuoy eon lie trusted by him in 
as mtioh as he has personal knowledge of their honesty and oapacity. Other pre-Kautilya poli- 
tical thinkers differ. ArfbaiMra, I, 8. 


6, Of. j., V, p, 173 "Sendpaapamuiiba'^i asitidmaeewa/taBadyi." 

6. j.i p. 2 “Jfomaj>u(laiisa parivdrd, .. .amaeeallmleBiij'dtadSraliili" 

7. iT. 0, S., 13, p. 101 Tho apid nobility oomprlsod royal allies, family oonneptidna, 
Bnbjaiit Idngs nted to a. lesser degree, the priests ; MUldmdcea is of constant oomln’enoe in the 
/Stotew, aafor mstanoe, V, p, 123-G. 40, 178-0. 191, '283 G. 110. VI, p. 94-G. 403. 

8. Of, for iustonoe J, IV, p. 335, where the ministers, when aalrad to interpret a 
frankly refer, the king to the Brtuunapas for ite solution for they tbomfloives do not know any- 
thing about BUdh spiritual things? “The Brahmanas know'it, 0 groat king.’' 

9. J., IV, pp. 283, 370, 408, 437- 

10 . J-, Ijp. 248 5 II>pp. 98,, 125. ilok remarks on this hereditary ohuraoter of the ministers, 
«' . ..and in oonse^uenee of tjus hereditaty ohoraoter to wMoh probably, as in the ease of the 
, .Khattiyas, a specially developed class ooMoiousness is joined.’^ ppi. oit., p. 143. 
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did exist. For instSince a very pool man was once appointed by the Hng to 
iho post o£ Lord Treasurer.’ 

We must confess that no complete idea can be formed from these stories 
regarding the status, life and functions of the ministers. Only casual refe- 
rences to them are to be noticed. 

Whereas, on the one hand, the courtiers seem to be afraid of the Idng and 
do not dare speak ill of him,® there are instances, on the other hand, which 
represent them as alert and watchful over the king lest he may grow slothful, 
and as ready to rouse him to activity by timely warnings. ® The ministers 
were completely at the mercy of the king. If ho found them inefficient, or 
guilty of any wrong, they were dismissed at once.* Did wo not hear of such 
dismissed ministers joining the services of neighbouring kingdoms and plann- 
ing destruction of their former masters ? In spito of their getting equitable 
salaries,® they are wont to fetch bribes.® Some of the officers seem to have 
been so privileged as to wait upon the king without any ceremony (vina pati-’ 
harena upatfliamm anujSni)."’ Needless to state, that jealousies and un- 
healthy tivaltios among the officers of the Court were there.® Often, and spe- 
cially on the aeoossion of the king, the ministers wore inspected and their 
transfers or dismissals, a.s it was felt nocossaiy, wore carried out,® Then, as 
now, the king received valuable gifts and presents from his officers. To King 
Kandari of Benares, his nainisters daily brought a thousand boxes of perfume, ’ ° 
An ascetic, while being received by a king, thus thinJes in his mind ; "Verily 
the king’s court is full of hatred and abounds in enemies”, ’ ’ This remark is 
substantiated by the treacherous acts of the five ministers who do not see ttrioe 
in carrying out their hedious plans against Ihe poor ascetic who had superseded 
them in the Court. Finally they ate found out and punished. The king 
“stripped them of all their prope:^ and, disgraoing them in various ways, by 
fastening their hair into five locks, by putting them into fetters and chains, 
and by sprinkling cowdung over them, ho drove them out of his kingdom.” ’ ® 
Such a state of affairs does not seem to he impossible or even improbable, 
looking to the tendonoies of the time. 

1. J.,I, p. ]2‘1. 

3. J„ll, p. 3, 

3. J., Ill, p. 140; also II, pp. J 70-7; m, pp. 102-4, Roo /, 247, On 

the views of Hindu writers as to tho necessity of naving ministers seo Basak, I, B, Q., I, pp. 

528 F- 

4. J,. I„ pp. 262, 365. 

6. J., IV, p. 134-0. 100 (bhattavekmailiy, V, p. 128 (paW66tq/a*a) ; VI, p. 296-G. 1285 
(vetanatd ). Ko aoflnite amount is mentioned. Kauvilya gives a grand civil list where the allow- 
aneos range from GO to 43,000 panaa per anmm s See JrfhifSetra, V, 3 ; Jayasvwol, C^.. 
II, pp. 136-6 ; Bikahitor, Uia&u Adm. Inatit., pp. 183-3 ; Maitrj/oftpoli^, pp. 160-1. 

6. J„ H, p, 180 ! V, pp. 1, 229 ; VI, pp. 131 ; 430. 

7. J., VI, p. 346. 

8. J., IT, pp. 88, 186 Fs ni, p. 400 } IV, p. 197. 

9. J., Ill, p. 239, “Amaoodmin (Mnanfardpi vkdretvcl,’’ 

10. J.,V, p. 487. 

11. .T.,V,p.a28. 

12. Z6fd., pp. 228-46. 
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Qualities and ideals essential on tlio part of a minister are, here and there, 
spoken out, A minister must above all be fertile in expedients (upayahusah). • 
Some of the practical precepts for a king, given in the Tesahmt Jdtaha and al- 
ready quoted by ns in extenso -wLile dealing with kingly duties,® may here be 
recalled, in so far as they appertain to the duties and qualities of ministers. 
The counsellors must be wise and such as would see the king’s interests clearly 
{attJmsa kowde), not given to riot and waste and free from gambling and drunk- 
kenness.® A king hoars slanders, without any base, about one of his ministers. 
He is perplexed how to find out whether a man is feiend or foe. Then ho is 
told by his Pan^tatnaaca the sixteen sigirs by which a ‘bad intriguing minister 
oould bo easily distinguishod from an honest ono 


“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with ‘No.’ 

Your onemies he honours, he cates not for your friends, 

Those who would praise your worth, he stays, your slanderers commends. 
No secret tells he to you, your secret ho betrays. 

Speaks never well of what yon do, your wisdom will not praise. 

He joys not at your welfare, but at your evil fame. 

Should he receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name, 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud— ’“0, had my friend the same” 

These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see. 

These, if a wise man. sees or hears, ho knows his enemy.” 

The opposite signs were to bo found in a righteous and steadfast minister.^ 


The Vidhura Pan^ita Jdtaha^, embodies in many a gdtM a remarkable 
exposition on the qualities and requisites essential for the attainment of suc- 
cess and pre-einiuonoe in the King’s Court {rdjavasaii). A gmnd and minute 
perception of the oou rt life, with all its good and evil, is revealed hero in a marked 
manner. We cannot resist the temptation of reproducing these maxims, oven 
though in a summary form,— maxims which would be found as sound, practical 
and weighty as can be found in any other ancient authority such as, for inst- 
ance, Kau^lya. Here then is a practical advice for a man aspiring to the 
King’s court 


It is not the coward, nor the foolish man, nor the thoughtless, that can 
win honour in the King’s Court. Wh<m a minister first enters the Court he is 
a stranger, when the king finds out his moral qualities his wisdom (paMd) 

and hia purity of heart, then ho may gain confidence and a chance to push for- 


1. J., Ill, p. 3. 

2. Supra, pp, 81-2. 

3. J„^,pp. IIO-GG. 16-7. 

4. J., IV, pp. 137, 8— G(J._77-87. Of. tha qualities and qualiiiaatlons ol puTsone wHo wore 

eligible for oonsultafeon by a king, SM Parw, 83,30-40 and 41-7; also'JIfana vil* 

04 : See Bikshliar, Hindu- .ddm. Instt. pp. 143-00, ■ 

5. J„ VI, pp. 332-38 QGf. 1204-1303. , 

0 , Asumiaoiyofthi8isalBO.giT6nbyl>r.Sen,()p. c»t,pp. 120-1. 
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ward. If he is really trustwoitliy, the king will not hide any secrets from him. 
He must be alert and balanced. When ho is asked to carry out some business, 
like a well-fixed balance, with a level beam, and evenly poised, ho must not 
hesitate ; if like the balance, he is ready to undertake every burden, he may 
dwell in a king’s court, lie should be ready to i^ndertako any business, whet- 
her by day or by night. He should not imitate the king. ‘Ho who soos a 
path made for the king and carefully put in order for him and refrains from 
entering himself therein, though advised to do so, ho is the ono who may 
dwell in a king’s court. Ho may not enjoy the same pleasures as the king 1 
He may not put on a garment like the Kmg’s, nor garlands, nor ointments or 
ornaments like his. He should not practice a tone of voice like his.’ If the 
king sports with his ministers or is surrounded by his wives, let not the mini- 
ster make any allusion to tho royal ladies. Not arrogant, nor fickle, piudent 
and possessed of insight and resolution and control over his senses, ‘Lot him 
not spoit with tho king’s wives nor talk with thorn privately ; let him not 
think too much of sleep, nor drink strong drink to excess, nor kill tbo dear in 
the king’s forest. He should not hastily think of himself a privileged man 
and an intimate person with the king.’ Let him prudently keep not too far 
from tho king, nor yet too noar to him. The king is not a common person, 
is easily vexed. He should not be hasty in his speech. Look for an oppor- 
tunity. But the king should never bo trusted — ^ho is a fire. Bo on guard, 
never criticise his deeds. Do not entertain doubts. Tho wise man will keep 
hie belly small like tho bow, but he will bend easily, like tho bamboo. ‘Trained, 
educated, self-controlled, experienced in business, temperate, gontlc, careful 
pure, skilful, such an one maj dwell in s king’s court.’ Lot him keep at a dist- 
ance from a spy sent by a foreign king to intermediate ; lot him look bo his 
own lord alone, and own no other king. One who is cnorgotio in business, 
careful and skilful and able to conduct his affairs auecessfully — such an one 
may dwell in a king’s couit. Ho should not employ or promote a son or a 
brother who is not steadfast in virtue. “Lot him employ m offices of antbo- 
tity {Mhipacoam) servants and aaents who ate ostablinhed in virtue and are 
skilful in business and can rise to an emergency.’’ “Let him Imow tho tang’s 
wish, and hold fast to his thought s aud let his action bo never contrary to him.” 
"He will rub him with perfumes aud bathe him, he will bend hi i head low when 
washing his foot ; when smitten ho will not be angry; and outside tho court 
“he will make his salutationtoa jar full of water, offer his rovorontial greet- 
ings to a crow, yea, he will aivo to all petitioners. , ho will give away his bed, 
his garment, his carriaeo, his house, his homo and shower down blessings 
like a cloud on all beings.” 

This is the praoticel wisdom, of a man of court, whosoever he may have 
been, probably of the pro-Ohristian ora. The complete surrender, huraiU^— 
or humiliaaion I— and submission that, are inoulontod in tho above words can 
never bo comprehended in all their implications by those who are brought 
in this twentieth century civilization. But the mentality is not at all 
anfamiliai to those who have had a chance to know the inns anci otitic 
of the Native States of India of the present day. 
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FISCAL ADMINISTEATION 


I 

SOURCES OE REVENUE 

W HILE WE Cannot have any clear grasp of the actual working machinery 
of administration in general, it seems proper to divide it into its main 
parts i.e., the departments, and notice whatever information can bo had with 
regard to each. With this end. in view, we take up in this chapter Fiscal 
Administration, dealing with sources of rovonuo, assessment of rovonuo, 
tithes and taxes, other sources of income, and oxpendituro, 

Eovenuo and taxation were, as they arc now, the mainstay of the State. 
From the earliest times this principle, which reflects practice, must have been 
firmly established. “The legitimate fiinotions of Government,” to employ 
the economic language of Fawcett,' “....cannot bo performed without 
inoimring a considerable expense. To meet this expense taxation is neces- 
sary.” Sinnilarly, ‘revenue is the condition of the existence of governmonts’.® 
Those are no modern specialities. If Kautilya thinks and preaches that 
“finance is the basis of all activity of the state.”® and if other Hindu political 
thinkers of those ancient times agree with him,'* the condition must bo as much 
true with the period traversed by the Jatalca stories, oven though there may 
not be any suoh clear-cut principles and theories of taxation. As a matter of 
fact, the Jatakas do recognise the utmost importance of the treasury {Kosa) 
and the store-houses (KottMgdra).^ 

Eovenue from laud was the cliiof contribution to the income of the state. 
Each state or dominion was divided, as we shall sec, into three 
land- political or administrative units, pawa mpoma and 

REVENUE pada.^ The general administration of the state was carried on, 
as vdll appear, on the linos of a perfeotly docentralisod state 
working on the ‘devolution of powers.’ So, as regards revenue administration 
also, the system seems to have been like this : As a rule the local official or 
officials of villages and towns and districts who carried on the civil, 
judicial and military administration, were also entrusted with the work 
of coUooting the revenue. The central government may however maintain. 


1, : foUtkal jSoononvy, -p, IW. 

2, Mill,' jPrinctjjte* qf RoZiftcal Economy, p, 483. 

3, Ili 8j ‘‘WojHlroaj catvai'ajft6A4j’’ ■ ' 

4;.. SeeDifebitar, Hindu dchn. Imlt. pp. lBl ff. Gaoguli, 1, pp. eOOJjf. 

, 6,, , 312 ; VI, p. 27-Q. 112. 

’ riV,p. 169} yiip. 294‘Gt.l284j' ‘‘It oamaet bo said with Buy definite* ' 

ness tnat the government of the pioTOioas was en Innovation of the Mantyas,” Maun/m 
'■PeZ«y» p, 109. •' 
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a separate department in this oonuection, and appoint and despatch from time 
to time officials for direct collection of the revenue or for oo-oporating with the 
local authorities. 

Land-tax or the king’s share of the land produce {ra'Hfhobhdga) had become 
the law of the land. This was signified by the title of ‘baW, though differing 
in its significance from the Vedio one.* The ‘bali’ was usually, though not 
always, paid in kind.® What was the amount of this.share of the king, the 
Jatahas never give out.® It may however be presumed to have been, as a 
general rule, the traditional one-sixth, as even the Buddhist MaMvastu* 
agrees. Probably the raie varied according to the amount of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, the condition of the market and the nature of the soil. 
This, when the king was just and eguitable. Otherwise, it, in a great measme, 
depended on his whim and pleasure. Por at his descrction the hali was liable 
to enhancement® or remission.® And with what of exhortations to establish 
baU justly,’ we fiud, not rarely, instances of oppressive imposition of haU 
by the king,® not to speak of the exactions by, and tyrannies of, the tax-collec- 
tors {balisadhakas or niggahdkaa) ‘whose name passed into a synonym for im- 
portunate demand.’® Of this oppression, wo shall speak later on. What 
we want to notice at present is, that the rate of land— produced-rovenue is 
not given in the stories. 

Let us now turn to see how the administration of this Land-Revenue was 
actually carried on. We have, unfortunately, no information 
ABSTsaSMUNT whatsoever of the different grades of offioials connected with 
& COLLHOnoN tills work, from the village to the kingdom as a whole. No 
elaborate arrangements and the onerous functions of the 
gopa, slJidmka and saimharta of Kautilya’® or similar offioors of the 


1. J., IV, pp. 180, 309 ; V, p, 98) for Vedio meaning boo Vedio Index, II, i>. 62 ; Zimmor, 
Aliiniieehee Leten, pp.l86, 167, Kautilya also eecma to moon by baH a dlfioront kind of tax, per- 
haps a roUgiona one as some soliolars hold ; Soe Thomas, J.B.A.S., 1900, pp. 406-7 ; Tho Bvm- 
mindei Pillar Inacriplion of A4oka also names 'bedi' and bMga separately; Mookerji, op. oil,, 
p, 244 ; Soo also Dikahitar, Manryan Pohty, p. 144. 

2. J.,n, p. 378. 

3. Prof. K!, V. Bangoswami Aiyangar’a statement that ‘in the Jataleaa the rate seems to 
have been from a twelfth to a sixth’ u nusloadiog. Bee Eoonomia ihaught, p. 127. 

4. Senort, Mah&vaeba, I, pp. 317-8. Of, Dialoguea of the Buddha, ID, pp. 84 ff. Ghoshal 
Agrarian Syetem in Ancient India, pp. 28, 108. Ono-suth was the kadiuonai rate. But it 
variod from one-twolfth, ono-tenth, ono-olghth and ono-sixth, in normal tunos, to as mvoh as 
one-fourth and oven ono-third, in times of omorgeniw. See for diiforont authorities Bamaddar, 
J.B,0,Jl,8. VI, pp. 101-2 f N. 0. Ganguly, op. eii., 11, pp. 138^. On the information of Mega- 
sthenos that the royal aharo was one-fonrth: J.A,0.8. 13, n. 88; For the villaKO 
of Lumbinl AiSoka teduoed tho shoro to one-eighth ; Bwmmindei Pillar Inaeripiion, Hookeidh 
op. tit., p. 244. 

B. J., Ill, p. 9. 

6. J.,lV,p, 169, 

7. J., IV, p, 399— G. 48 "Dhammtk baUfh pc^hayasau r^a adhammMro tale mS hu> 
raff he,’* 

8. J., V, pp, 08, 240 ate. 

0. J„ 11, p 17; V. pp, OSjjf. In J., IV, p. 862 G. 236, the class of Brohmanas ooroing tot^ 
villagos and towns and refusing to quit them unless given a gift, isoompaied {<0 the 4ak ooffeo* 
tors, niilgdhahaa, ■ 

10. ArthaiUetfa, 11, 36. See Ghoshal, fhe Agrarum Syelm in AnoietH ^ 
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administrative organisation 


DharmasiUms, ' can bo seen in the storios wMoh scorn to represent much simp- 
ler methods. They nevortholoas give us very interesting details of the work 
which aro difficult to bo obtained from othor ‘serious’ works. 

As far as the revenue administration was concerned, the aforo-montionod 
distinction between gania and nigama was, it seems, not taken into considera- 
tion. And wo might, for the present, forgot that. Let us only imagine the 
land as a whole divided, leaving out other portions of land, into separate farm- 
holdings® in possession of individual farmers or villagers. From the produce 
of each farm-holding the king was to be given his share, — his bMga. Now let 
ua turn to the mothod of aasoasmont. The details ate given out by the Kama 
Jdtaha.^ In the story wo read that a Prince renounces his claim to the throne 
in favour of his younger brother, and goes away to a village and lives with a 
merchant’s {S^ihi’s) family. The Royal offioors {rdjaJtammikd) come to the 
village to measure the fields {hheUappamdifagahai^tihdya) including that of 
the Setphi. The Setplii asks the Prince to write to the king for remission of the 
hali which the latter accordingly grants. On this instance othor villagers also 
approach the Prince and request him to got tho hali rodnoed, and it is done. We 
see hero how the measurement of land by the State Officials is immediately 
associated with the assessment of bait. This implies the existonoo of a stand- 
ard or average rate of the Government demand for a Icnown unit area, which 
could bo applied for the assessment of the individual holdings.^ That is to 
say, the laud was surveyed and the field was measured to dotormino its area, 
which, when calculated by the known standard,® would give the quantity 
of the produce of the field and thus settle the kings’ share, whatever it was. 

We turn to another Jdtaha. ® Here the details nro more informative. We 
are iiitroducod to tliroe important personalities With the remaining eight 
• of the list we are not st present ooncorned.. .Those arc : the Rajjuggdhaka 
amacca (shortened in the gdl/up into Rajjuko), the SeppU and the 
MahdtmUa (or briefly, as in the gdtM, Do^a). The Rajjvggdiiaka amacaa, 
whose title literally means the rope-holding minister, is soon measuring a Jana- 
pada field by holding one end of the rope tied to a stick, the othor end being 


1. Soe Gnpta, ThA Land Systm «n South Ittdia, pp. 2D8-0. 

2. Those -wore, in the times o£ tho EwIiorQupttw, known as Wtflwa*. Soo Moot. OMDlrt 

I-Monptmis, No. 38, dated 071 A. D. ^ 

3. J.lV,p.l69. 

4. See Ghoshai, ^le Agrarian SyaUm in Amient India, pp. 20-0. This oorrespouds to the 
method wevaiMit an Moslem India and oallod Moasuromont. Jhid.-, Moritaml, Tito Agrarian 
System ^ Moslem India, p. 7. 

0. What e:^t moasuromente in oonneotion with land-snivoy woio in vogue, wo do not 
toow. But wo have roMon to believe that they wore measured m karisas as some roforenoos 
show : See J., Ill, p. 293 ; IV, p. 270. A Karssa, aooording to Ohildres, P&li Diolmutry, s, v, 
ammai^Th,^ equal to 8 awes. If howovor the ra^u of the Sa^jugg&lialta Amaeoa had tho looh- 
moal mo^iM of a moMUre of length, it might then oottespond to that of Kantllyn which was 
equal to 10 iandcu or about 40 yards s Armaiasira, 111, 20 ; Of. 1. ff. Q., Ill, pp. 817-8. In the 
oopporplate^^ls of the 6th ooutury A, B. wo have ‘'pnddvarUd’ (a squoro foot) as a moasnro 
also «w that ofiand area, See Moot. 0. 1., p. 170 ; Parniior. I, A., loio. 

pp. 214-0 ; Plan Nath, op. c*f., p. 84 ; Biksbitar, Mawryan Polity, pp, 366-0, ’ 

0. J.,n,pp. 360jff. 

7. J., 11, p. 367 Q-f 
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hold by the owner of the field {JcheltasandJca), Ho seos a crab’s iTiik-hole at the 
spot where he wants lo pitoh the stick and llio diouf'lit comes to him : “If I 
put the stick in the hole, the crab in the hole will bo hurt ; if I put it on the 
other side (piirato), tbo kiner*s property sanlaTcrm) will lose ; and if I 

put it on this side (ornlo), the farmer w’iJI lose,"* This again is bufficieni} to 
show that the official measurement of land was coiinootod with tlio assessment 
of the land ro'vonno, 

The /SeiiJii again is described as carelessly plnoldng a handful of paddy 
{saluisantuitliim) from his own field from which the Icing’s share has yet to bo 
paid.* “This doubtless points to the method of Appraisement of the standing 
crops.’’® 

How was the baU collected ? Fox this wo turn to tho third personality, an 
important one, viz, tho LofifimndpaTca Malidmatta, tho measurer with the drona 
measure.® The story describes liim as oitting at the door of the royal granary 
and causing tho king’s share of the produce to ho measured, ° Ho takes a grain 
out of tho unmeasured heap of rice and employs it as a marker (laihliam). 
Owing to a sudden rainfall, he hastily rushes indoors after oomiting the markers 
and then sweeping them all together. He, standmg on the doorway, is filled 
with doubt whether he has thrown the grains used as markers over the measur- 
ed or tho unmeasured heap. And ho reflecta that if he has placed tho markers, 
over the measured heap, ho has improperly increased the king’s share and 
diminished that of tho cultivator (gahapatika), “This evidently points to 
the method of Division of the crop at tho king’s granary,"® This moreover 
shows that tho Do^mdpaka, significantly styled Mahdmatta, was in this case 
the chief oolleotor of land-revenue, probably, corresponding to the KoslM- 
gdrddhyaJe^a of Kautilya,^ who was a subordinate officer to the Smnidhdtd,^ 
Finance Minister, who looked after tho Treasury and tho store-house.® 

So far it is fairly clear. Lands were surveyed* ® and divided into separate 
l^oldings {fvatgayaa) marked by denfinite boundaries.' ’ These holdings W6r6 
measured by tho EajjuggdhaJca amacm or by tho Bajalcammikas, * * who also 
assessed tho laud-produce and settled the king’s share. The crop could not bo 
gathered in before the Icmgs’ portion was assessed. And finally, this kingly 


1. Ibid, p. 370. 

2. Ibid., p. 378, Piok remarks, “By such oensidorations Itewover oharaoteiistio tkey 
may be of thtaking iofluonood by Ruddfaist morality, an olSoor oan bardly bo gnided.” op. eit,, 

p. 131. 

3. Glioshal, op. oil, p. 20. 

4. For tho diuoront varioties of this drom moasnro seo Pran Kath, A 3My of the Soonomie 
Condition of Aneient India, pp. 76, ff, X drona is approximately oqoal to 26 lbs. Ibid, 

6. J., II, p. 378. “8o emaivOBafU Ivgh&giraivllre ntsfditvd rBfabMge vihith mindpento,’* 

0. Ghoshal, op, ait,, p. 27. < 

7. ArfhatcMra, II 16 ; or was ho tho fororanner of the ofiSooc who was the hood of tiie 
dronamukha, headquartais in the oentre of fear hundred yillagoa 7 Arthafdetrai 11, 1 1 UL 1. 

8 . Ibid.,n,B, 

9. Dikshltor, Hindu Adm, InetUutione, p, 202. , 

10. “Tho earliest references to land'servoy are probably in the Jdtahu'^ K. M. Gnpta^' 
The Land Syetm in S. India, p. 288, 

11. See also J., IV, p. 281. i , 

12. J., HI, p. 203, rV, p. 278 } Of. Kamfkae of KautHytt, Afdtt^Mtat, H# 7.'? 
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diae in kind was collected nnder the stipervision of the DcnffamXpaka MaM- 
matta'&t the king’s grauaty. 

Now 0 word about these two officers connected with the laud-survoy and 
revenue-collection viz. Rajjuggdlialca and Do^mdfaha. 

It was Bilhler who in 1893 first ’ pointed out the identity between our 
ragjuggdhaJia oi rajjuJco and the T^uJea oi Aiokfin Edicts.^ Ho also equated 
these with the mjjuya of the Jaina Kalpasutra where Jacobi translated it simp- 
ly by a clerk or an accountant.’® His identification has boon accepted by the 
majority of scholars^ while some® would connect the word ‘rdjuhi’ with the 
Pali ‘rajV meaning ‘king’ and not with ‘mjju\ rope. However the question 
must now be considered as finally decided after the elucidated discussion, on 
sound philological gi-ounds, by Ghoshal and S. K. Ohpttorji® in favour of Prof. 
Btihler, Our Jdtaka does not give any thing more about the duties and func- 
tions of this officer than that he was connected with land measurement and 
survey. The RdjuTcas of Adoka, on the other hand, are High Officers having a 
great responsible administrative status. It is again not improbable that these 
officials were the same as Corarajjuhas of Kautilya’ and those of whom Megas- 
thenos® speaks thus : “Some superintend the rivers, measure the land, as is 
done in Egypt, and inspect the sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches so that every one may have an equal supply of it.”* 
It appears from all this that originally, and in the JStaha period, the Rajjiikas 
wero very likely the chief provincial revenue officers connected mainly with 
survey, land settlement and irrigation.'* With time their powers must have 
inoroasod as soon from Megasthenos’ statement given above. And AiSoka, 
with his truly administrative zeal, invested thorn with more extensive powers 
^‘over hundreds of thousands of souls” granting them independonco in their 
administration of Law and justice so that they may perform their duties con- 
fidently and fearlessly, distribute the good and happiuesa of the people of the 
country {Janasa jampadasa) and also bestow favours upon them." 

The Dai^mdpaka MaMmatlaa seem also to have boon important and in- 
fluential distriot-oflioials, probably conneotcd with direct collection of revenue. 
Those were subordinate officers to the Rajjukaa who may well be compared 

1. Z. D. M. G., 47, pp. 406 jCTs cf. E L, U, p. 460 n. 

2. It. E. Ill, P. M., IV. 

3. Bftlilar, a J., II, p. 869. 

4. Cf. Huteoh. Insoriptiqns of Aioha, p, xli t Mders, oy. ciU, 1. o, Thoaios, 0. II. I., I, p. 487. 
Pick op. oit., pp. 148. Bhandorkaar, Aio&a, p. 63 : Blkshitor, Jf. P., pp, 366-0. 

-6, JayasTVBil, op. ot'f., H, pp. 139-30. Stookevji, op. eit, 133-4. 

0. I, H. Q„ VI, pp. 424-31 ; 628. The Bpigraphio evidenoo, too, is otoarly In support of 
thia, . See U&Bet, A List of Bralmi I weripUona, STo- llOO. Wo think moreover that NO. 281 
of his list, Ehaiata rajukata should also ho inoludod here. 

, 7. ArthtfiSHra, IV, 13. ' 

8. Bi’ogment 34, . ■ ■ 

9. MoOrindlB, MegoitJionea and jilm'an, p. 86, See Dlkshitar, Mmrya% PoUty, pp. 316-7 ; 
864.6* 

10; ThoJnasi O. H. J.,1, pp 487,608, C/. ‘•The offloe of the Bijukliw had been in osistenoo 
before A^okft but Afcka invested them with greater outhority.” Mdokerji, op. eit,, 63. But soo 
Mitra, Indian oidtme, 1, 2, pp. 300-10. 

11. P. E. VI; Bee iMBShitar; Mautyan Polity, pp. 2I8-0, - 
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with modern District Collectors’. It seems to us, moreover, that the Do^a- 
nmfokas were the fororuunora of the Dinmddhihmnai who figure in Valabhi 
grants and arc represented by the modern Dhruvaa connected with revenue 
collectors.® 

Before passing on to the discussion of other sources of ineomo, a few 
more points in connection with land may here be noticed. 

Villages in those days were of two hinds according a.s the revenues yielded 
by them wore enjoyed by an individual or by the State.® The former were 
known as ‘hhogagamaa,’’ and the persons who enjoyed the income coming there- 
from wore styled GdinctbJiojakaa. The term gdmaWiojaka has generally been 
taken to mean the village-headman. The natural inference from this would 
be, then, that the person who enjoyed the right of revenue of his hJiogagdma 
was also the headman of that village. lint this does not seem to us to bo 
wholly true. Not every gamabhojaha was the headman of the gdma he enjoyed, 
and not every headman the gdmabhojalcn. Since we are to return to this sub- 
ject when discussing the local or village government proper, we may not go in 
details here. Suffice it to bear in mind that there wore some villages which 
were called bhogagdmas. Those others which the king’s officers visited for the 
purpose of collecting revenue are not termed as bhogagdmas. The former 
were thus grants, endowments or assignments given as reward of merit or as 
an act of favour from the king. '* The revenue coming therefrom was enjoyed 
by the respective individuals and, may bo, those individuals had to pay 
a certain portion of thoir income to the central Government. 

'‘A stock phraso used in .somo of the Jdtalios to describe the villages 
aB.sigucd or proposed to he assigned by the kings introduces us for the first 
time to an important development of the procedure in connection with 
such grants.’’® This phrase® is ‘satmahassaftlidnaka gdmUf meaning ‘the 
village which produces one hundred thousand pieces (of coins)’. The figuro 
100,000 is of course purely conventional, hut as Ghoshal has pointed out’ “a 
careful consideration of tho context in which it occurs is enough to show that 
it corresponds to the process ooncotnod with assignment which prevailed in 
Moslem India, and has been conveniently indicated by tho term ‘Valuation*, 
i.e., the estimate of the probable future income from any area, required in 
order to facilitate tho allocation of grants or assignments to claimants 
entitled to u stated income,” 


1. S. KT. Mitra, Indian OvUure, I. 2, pp. 308 jf. — “Tho B&jiikas a/nd Pi’ddeii'kaa tff AipUfa 
in rMiem to (ha Yuhiaa / “The Knmdiiammajaiaka monliiMiB 'rajjttha? (Uti, rein-holder of the 
royal ohorlot, i,e., of tho FItalo) os a highly important functionary. In the proeo narrative he is 
deeoribed os a mjjugShaha amacoa." 

2. jf. A„ V, pp. 204 -6. Tho piesont writer roooUools many an incident where He persflnaiiy 
saw tho auetero and antoorafcio iigiiioB of tUoeo 'Dhrus' troubling the poor villager. 

3. Of. Ren, op, oit., p, lOB. * 

4. Of, Ghoshal, op, eft,, pp. 2S-9. 

6. /5tU,p.28. 

6. J., I, > 420 i m, p. 229 } V, pp. 380, 371, 

7. Ghoshal, op, oit,, pp. 28-9. 
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We may conclude this by noticinp: some of the iuftlaocos of oppressive 
measures employed in connection with revonno or tax-oolloctiou. 

Whatever the methods employed in collecting the taxes, the Collectors 
were certainly oppressing the poor folk to a very groat extent. Balisadlia^ 
to,’ BalipatiggdJtakas,^ Niggdhahas,^ Tuudiyas^ and ALdsiyas^ are the 
terms used for these tax-collectors. Never is a word said in praise or sympathy 
or favour of these oiSeers. On the contrary, bitterest feelings and pitoou.s cries 
of the oppressed arc heard. Wo icpoat what wo have said before that it was 
on sound grounds that the n.ame of those collectors passod into a synonym for 
importunate demand® or hungry robbors-liko’ draining (he poor earnings of 
the cultivator. 

“Alcdsiyd rdjuM vdnusiftM 
tad assa dddya dfmiam haranti,” 

"His Bub]‘eots being oppressed by taxation,” so says a otory, "took tboir wives 
and families and wandered in the forejjt like wild beasts ; whore onco stood 
villages, there now wore none, and the people through tho fear of the king’s 
men {Rdjapurisd) by day did not vonture to dwell in tUoir houses but fencing 
thorn about with thorn brauohos, as soon as the day broke, they disappeared 
into tho forest.® 

"By night to thieves a prey are we, to publioaus by day, 

Lewd folk abound within tho realm. . . .’'® 

By taxes and fiuoa the folk was oroohed as it were sugar-cane in a mill,''® so 
much so iihab they could not lift up tlioir heads. ’ ’ TJjoso descriptions, with 
simple yet approjmato similes, are too vivid not to have a realietic background. 
And oven, to-day the oiiltivatois’ plight i.s ibo baiuo, if not worse. 

Other sources of stato-iucome aro not vei'y do finitely stated in the stories 
TRADE. It acorns 1 hat trade and commerce wore a pourco of incomo. 

Suoh is at least tho iraplieaiiou whioli tho following (/dthri convoys : 

"So should ho spoil his oiiiitons — 

So apt by trade to gain, 

A failing souioe of revonno 
Will his exchequer drain.” ' ^ 

2. J.,U,p.l7. 

8. J„ IV, p, 362.Q. 235. 

4. J., V, pp. J03— a. 310 ; 104-G. 3S(( j 328 ,* 105-0. 333 ; lOO-G. 338. 

6. J., VI, p. 212—0. 013. 

6. J., IV, p. 862 — G. 235 "N&dinne miOMhUa^ma gSim^M en mnatHhica nigg^haha- 
«ama r&ja, t& pi vwxmli brahmans,*' Eiolt, op , ««., p. 218 n., remarks, "As tho tax-oollootors sit 
do\im in front of tho gates of the iax-payerfl and do not leave until tho l;ax is oolleoteci, so Uio 
BrilunauaB do not coaso bogging till they are paid." 

T. Jr., VI, p. 212-0. 013. 

8. J., V, pp. 98-0 

9. Ibid., pp. 102 G. 319 ; 104-0. 324, 328 } 105-O, 303 •, 100-0. 338. 

10. J., 1 r, p. 240 “ Uechugmfe weJmth viya janaiA pileai.' ’ 

11 . J., in, p, 0 "Mayath balmS piUyama'nh aUdfA ukhMpitu^ n(t aahkoma,” 

12. J.,V,p. 248-0,177, * 
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That iax6& wore imposed by the king on merohants and fixed by his offi- 
cials is also seen from another story, where a prince is described as having 
gained the merchant-folk and tradora on his side, among other conciliatory 
mea&nres, by fixing jiist and equitable taxes upon them.’ 


Another important source w'as that from the city-gates as wo know from 
the MaMunmagga Jdlaia,^ whore the king, being pleased 
OATE-DUES. minister, is stal od to have given over to him the 

income, accruing from all the four city-gatos {cfitusu dmresu smjeam dd^esi). 
This corresponds to the dvamdeya of Kautilya,^ which was the tax on 
goods entering and leaving a town or a oiiy, amounting to ono-fifth of toll 
duos which again varied according to commodities imported or exported. 


Numerous roforonoea to dantla and lara* are found in the stories, bub no 
EINES deBnito conclusions ran bo formed from them. It appears, 

however, that litigation in courts of justice brought a 
considerable amount of income in the form of fines. Says a gdtM ; 


“Even so when strife arises among ram, 

They sock an arbiter : his loader i hen 

Their wealth decays, and the king’s coffers gain.”® 

Finos wore also extracted from those who transgressed or disobeyed the orders 
of the king publicly proclaimed by boat of drum.® 

Various taxes which are termed ‘smikam or ‘sunJeam’’’ must have been 
in vogue in those times, if Kautilya, a few centuries latoi'i onumoratos them 
minutely,® 


It seems probable that Iho produce arising from the forests, waste- 
PORESTS. lands and such other, presuraaibly, stato-ownfecl properties 
wont to the king’s storo-houso.® 

Among other sources of income to tho state must bo mentioned those 
prorogative-righrs of the Icing, troasuro-trovc , unclaimed property and 
voluntary contributions {paivydkdrd) like the milk-money — all referred to 
before. ’ ° 


1. J., IV, p. 132 y&TijiiMfit aimthani {Hulk&ntf) 

2. J.,Vl,p. 3«. 

3. ArlhaiSslra, IT, G ] 21 ; 22 ; tho SamanlapaaadtkH, ], C2, says that Aloha’s inoome 

from the four gates of Pataliputia was 400,000 kak&mnw daily. Beni PvMad, Tht SkUa m 
Ammi Indw, pp. 213-4, ' 

4. J., 1, xi. 189 ; IIi_p. 240 j VI, p. 431 'Kara* of Khntilya has beoa tsJmn to mean the 
share of produce from fruit and flower-gardens > gee Dilsshitw, op. ci'fc, p. 144, 

C. J<, III, p. 33G— G, 38 "rOjahoao mdihaiV* 

^ MaAosnidlta panditaesa nagamt^htfMmth gacehati 


7 . 0/. J.,lV,p. 84. 

8, See Dikshitar, op. eft, pp. 143-7. 

0. J-, 111, p. IBO } N. S. Subbarao, op. cifc, p. 82. Of, Ariluti(ttira, 11, 17, aJhflW la a 
reference to a king owning a herd of goafr.” J., i, p, 240. 

10. <9«pr<i, pp. 128-9. 
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Thei’o is no trace of forced labour (idjalMnna) vi^ti of Kaulilya’ 
and Ve^i of modern times — having boon utilised by the king of llio JntaJca 
stories lliough it is not improbable. 

J1 

EXFENDITaEK 

It mil have been scon from tlio above discussion, that the income of the 
king was sufficiently largo (.o leave a fair surplus. Let us see now what wore 
the items of royal oxpcndiluro. 

Nothing is said in the btorios directly about the way hi which llio king’s 
expenses were meh Thoro was no ‘Civil last’ as in the Art/ui^dilra.^ The 
revenues and taxes, however, were mainly used to maintain tho royal establish" 
mont. Of course various officials of the .state, though not so large in nurabor 
as wo find them in Kautilya’s time and later, had to bo paid. Sonic of them 
were paid m cash (vetam),^ as wo have aeon, while all the imjioitaut stato- 
offioera, such as the puroliita and (ho Sendpah, wore endowed with rovonue- 
villages {bhogagdmaaY A conaidorahlc amount was spent hi charity® towards 
the aged, the disabled and the starving, and above all to thu Brahuiunas and 
the asGotioB {samanabrdlmaoid). 

Of other items of expenditure by the stale or by the king in person, wo 
have no knowledge. It may bo prosuraod, however, that some of the eoouoimc 
and social functions of the state, oi wliicli no direct inforniPtion is available, 
must have come in for a largo item of oxpeudituro. Works of public utility, 
comparatively limited in those days, rausl^ have entailed an appreciable oxpoix- 
ditiire.® Wo have instances, moreover, of the slate bearing the cost of, or 
awarding scholarships to, students who wont to far-off universities like 
Talckasila for purposes of education.*^ 

The Jdtaka kings who, not rarely, arc found to have indulged in gorgeous 
luxuries, had obviously a rich treasury at their command. Did 
'rmn trBA- 'we not observe, while discussing the splenilour and luxuries 

SURY of kings,® what a groat amount of wealth they possessed in 

the form of valuable articles like perfumes, cloths aud 
various kinds of pearls and jewels ? There wore officers employed to guard 


1. AftliaiMra, 11, 1 ; Soa Plan Nath, op cU,, jj. 16C ; Khys 'Davida, JB. I, p. 49. 

2. V, 3 ; Of, Diksliitar, op. oil., pp. ISO-l. 

8. J., III. p. 606 j IV, pp. 132, 154.(J. 100 } V, p. 128 ; VI, p. 206.0, 1286. 

4. J., 1, p. 138, 306 J II, p. 420-0. 117 ; III, p. 106 j IV, pp 80 s 478; VI, pp. 344; 462-0 
1630 : Of. Arffwi&etra, II, 1. 


6. J., 11, pp. 118, 273, 310 ; 111, p. 79 , IV, pp. 176, 366, 361, 402, 444 ; V, p, 163 1 VI, 
p. 42. 

0, Benches (plfhahe) on the roads for the travellers to rest are tefottod to *. J.. 1. n. 348 1 
The salSe of the city and village gates : J., U, 211 j IV, pp. 316-6, ' 

7, J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, pp. 127, 310, 247, 263, 


8. Supra, pp. 108-0. 
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tho virious troasnros of jowi-Is {jidnarnfnnagopalcd).' The Ilerafi-SlaJcn or tbo 
kocpor of the king’s piirso was not an ordinary oliiciol. ® finnilnily tlio Dhan- 
ddgdrika or the treasnror proper, was tho snperintondont of the siorchouso.® 
Besides these, there was the Vahiater— the AgghaTcdiaha \v]io,onhohalf of tho 
king, valued tho articles ihat cainc to tho palace for sale. Thus it sooms that 
the treasury of tlio Jaktlaa kings was richly furnished. To keep it offioiont, 
and in order, accounts and records of income and oxpendituio must have boon 
maintained, though wo have no roforonce to this in tho stories. Q’he king lived 
amidst unbounded luxuries, while tho culti\ator groaned under tho weight of 
taxation. 

Ilow'ovor, tho goneral impression that wo form after going through these 
stories, is that tho Jdfaica Stato, being simpler and not concorned with much 
intricate problems of adnriniatration, was far from Financial .and Fiscal intri- 
oaoies and affairs. Iloven ucs p nd taxes came to tho king in the case oJ Central 
affairs and woro .spent, (itst in maintaining Iriinsolf and his whole establish- 
ment, and then in other ndmitiistrative purposes which also wore not many. 


J. J , III, p fiOC. Tho tv(ia«iuiy oE tlio Mauryas ootiUmod poails from tho Panfjya and 
Korala countrios, from Poiaia and tho Himalayas, gams (mani) of didcront nizo and value from 
tbo Vindhyaa and tho Malaya nuumtamH, diomonda of varioua Idnda fiom lCahi\f;a, ICo^ala, 
and Dcnaioa, coral from tho ialo of the Yavonas ; Roo Ai Uiaiastra, IF, 11 ; Kalidoa Nag, Lbb 
T lusotica JHploinatiquea do h'Indo Anrteiine, pp. 133-6. 

2. J., p. <120. 

3. J., IV, p. <13 } V, p. 120 i VI, p. 38. 

4 . J., r, p. 121 i IV, p. 137, 





CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

I 

JODICIARY AND JUSTICE 

O NE OP THE Primary functions of tho State, as wc saw before wbilo dealing 
with the King ns an adrainiatcator, was tho adniiidstration of justice. 
To settle disputes between man and man, and between man and society, must 
have been the first and foremost duty of those who wero chosen to bo tho 
heads of society during tho earlier stages of its progress. Election or regular 
succession of a king as the case may be, was preceded by a thoughtful consi- 
deration by the people whether, firstly, tie man on whom the mantle of sove- 
reignty was to be offered was endowed with tho necessary physical fitness 
and qualities of a leader, and secondly, whether ho had the qualifications and 
the mentality of a careful and competent judge.’ If he had not these, ho 
was set aside. 

The Jdtakas abound in thoughtful instruotious and well considered re- 
flections over the importance and necessity of a conscientious 
IDEALS OE discharge of legal duties. Repeated emphasis laid on 

JUSTICE. impartial judgment free of any prejudices shows the high 

standard of justice set up in those ancient days. Judgment 
and punishment must not be hasty but full and calm consideration must 
be given to different sides of the case. The king, who was the fountain 
of justice, was repeatedly warned to have no regard whatever to his own will 
or whim in administering justice.® It is ivrong for one who bears rule to act 
without trying the case.® Let us heat these versos which bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the high standard of justice prevailing in those days : 

“No king should punish an offence, and hear no pleas at all, 

Not thoroughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small.'* 

Tho warrior chief who punishes a fault before he trios. 

Is like a man bom blind, who eats his food all bones and flies ; 

Who punishes tho guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 

No more than one who, blind, upon a rugged highway goes ; 

He who all this examines well, in things both great and small, 


1. Supra, pp. 101 ff, 

2. J., II, p. 2. 

3. J., Ill, p. 105 — ‘'tasm& atiim(xhiiv& Mtuih na yuUa/in rc^ath Mrmtma,** 

4. Of. Dhamimpada, p. 341. 
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And 30 administers, deserves to be the head of all. 

He that would set himself on high must not all-gontle bo, 

Nor all-aevcre : but both those things practise in company. 

Contempt the all-gentle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath : 

So of the pair be well awaio, and keep a middle path. ” ’ 

Tho beam of balance (tula) was even then, as it is today, regarded as a 
symbol of equal and unbias.secl justice.® Amongst others, circumspection is 
an essential quality demanded of a judge {nuamtmkdnvM bhavitabbam).^ 
Another sound maxim is that 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful policy pursued. 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must bo good.”^ 

Punishment should be awarded with “careful measure” (msamma) proportion- 
ate to the nature and degree of the offence committed. 

“The warrior prince takes careful thought and well-weighed 

judgment gives : 

When kings their judgment ponder well, their fame for 

ever lives.”* 

All these are, no doubc, sound maxims and wise instructions imparted to 
tho kings. They are Ideals preached to be translated into practice.® And 
ideals, as wo have often stated, are both the cause and the effect of actualities. 
Therefore, neither shall wo attach too much importance to these, in consider- 
ing the real state of affairs, nor shall we wholly pass them off as useless or un- 
necessary for our purpose. Nevertheless it should bo stated here that the 
general impression that one gets after noticing the various stories connected 
with this question is, that the judicial arrangements were not sound and effi- 
cient, but corrupted and exploited to a degree. 

The king, as will appear, was regarded as tho head of justice. In fact the 
legends would have us understand, that all the cases wore 
the KINQ as heard and decided by tho king in person, as it is always to the 
O'D’ JUSTICE. or tho Khaltiya that the sound maxims quoted above are 

addtossed. This could hardly have been the real state of 
affairs. Of course, as a rule tho king used to hear oases, and we may 
assume that tho king “actually went eaoh morning to the Court house” as in 

1. J., IV, p. 192 — GfU. 6J-7 ; Of. ASoka’s instiniotions to his Governors i Separate Katiiga. 
Edict 1 ) Mookorji, Aiolta, pp. 218-20- 

2. J., T, p. 170 — "Bafillo mAma Hra^agaueanhena tuUaadiaem blutvHvMa DofftaV’ 

3. J., ni, p. 106s IV, p. 80. 

4. J,, IV, p. 461-0. 208. 

5. J., Ill, pp. 106-G, 128; 164-0. 6 ; IV, p. 461-0. 210 s also ibid., 00. 211-2. 

6. And Aioka did try his best to establish equal and unpaitial jnstiae within his Empire, 
See Pilhtr Edict IV. '‘VipoMlaaamat&, dan4ch8amat8,’’^Mooket^i,op,oit,,y,S&^, 
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the Epic’ and hoai’d cases. When not himself, some one or more of his 
nuuisteTS decided the oases, as ve see the purohila, the Sem-pati and oven the 
Prince acting as judges® in addition to their normal duties in their respective 
spheres of action. The post of a judge was named that of a ‘VinichhayS- 
macoa\^ and that there were more than one justice can he assumed from the 
term ‘Vinicchm/armMrnattd's sometimes used in the stories.^ Ono Jdtaka 
gives the definite number of five.® 

The Hall of Judgraont is frequently mentioned® whore the judges, ap> 
pointed by the Icing,^ sat and attended to their daily 
JUDGES duties. There is no reference to a definite Code of Law by 

which the judges were to bo guided in deciding the cases, 
but we come across such passages as those : “ho said, ‘execute justice 
in this way’ and ho had righteous judgment inscribed on a golden plate”® 
or “then he caused a book of judgments to be written and said ‘by observ- 
ing this book ye should settle suits.’ ”® The question of the authorship of 
such books “is imma.terial hero, and there is no reason why the existence 
of such uaefol works should be doubted, when one of the foremost duties of a 
government w?a to administer justice in the strictest sense of the term.”’® 
It is also possible that o body of precedents had grown up by that time,’ ’ 
Still, with all this, the question of deciding cases depended largely upon the 
personal characteristics of a judge, his nature, whim, temperament and oven 
prejudices. Eor in the stories, judgment is often almost invariably associated 
with bribery. ' * It is rather strange to see that there was no orderly or syste- 
matic course in which the cases were decided, and the frequent mention of the 
upsetting of a bad judgment of one by others — ^Idce the ’sendpati, the princes 
the puroMta and even an ascetic, who happened to come upon the scone and 
to whom the party W’ho had lost his cause appealed for redress — is, to say the 
least, surprising. ’ ® The one who judged rightly was applauded by the people, 
and then he would be formally appointed by the king as a judge. In one of 
such mstanoes the king, while appointing the man to judgeship, gives the 
following directions as to the time and the way in which he should spend his 
daily routine ; “It will bo to the advantage of the people if you decide 
cases : henceforth you are to sit in jndgmont. . . , You need not judge the 
whole day, but, . . .go at early dawn to the place of judgment and decide 


1. Hopkins J. A. 0. 3., 13, p, 132. 

J., II, pp. 2 "(maccapi dhammen ‘eva voMrafA vinicchinithm 186-7 ; V, p, 1 ; VI, 

J.. n, p. 181 ; m, p, 108, 

J., H, p, 380 ; VI, p. 48. 

J., V, p. 228 “Tavia pana raAAo paAca amacca . . . .vinicchaye niyaUd,” 

J., I, p. 176 ; n, pp. 2, J 86, 297 ; HI, p. SOS ; IV, p. 120. 

J., V, p. 228 ; VI, pp. 131-2. 

I'kliApel 6 * — “^vath vinicchayaia pavaUeyy&tlia U vinichhayadJutmtiUuA 9uvtt»nctpttffe 

P‘ 292 — '‘Vinicohaye piffhahatA likMpeivcIr’ wMtA pottha-h<nA ohhfntA atlOfA 

ttt'eyyaina^ 

10. San, op. ei(., pp. 128.9. 

11. S-obbarao, op, ait,, p, 37, Qf. Hopkins, op. cU., 13, p. 182, 

12. J., n, p. 188 ; V, pp. 1228 5 VI, p. 131. 

13. J., 11, p 187 ; V, p, 229 } VI, p. 131. 
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four cases ; then return. . . .and partaking of food, decide four more cases." In 
this way he was required to decide only 8 cases per day. This arrangement 
was apparently made for the convenience of an officer whose time was mostly 
occupied m spiritual work and wo have reason to believe here and else- 
where, ' that the court sat the whole day from morning to sun-set, after 
which all business was to stop. 

Lot us now proceed to have a glimpse of the nature of cases which came 
before the king or his Court of Justice and the procedure followed in the 
decision of these. 

The term used for a Uw suit is 'a£to’ and the suitors aro called a£to- 
MrnMs. Ordinarily there was a great hustle {u'patavo) 
CASES. among tho waiting sintors in the preeinots of the royal 

palaco where, presumably, tho Court of Law was situated. 
This is well inferred from the following description of the Court appearing 
in the Rdjovdda Jdtaka^ which, presenting as it does an excoptional 
case, proves negatively the ordinary course of affairs : “Amd as ho ruled 
thus justly, his ministers on their part wero also just ; thu.s while all 
thing.s were justly done, there was none who brought a false suit into court. 
Presently all the bustle of suitors ceased within the precincts of tho palace ; 
all day long tho ministers might sit on the bench, and go away without seeing 
a single suitor. Tho Courts were deserted.” 

Theft and robbery seam to have been the most ordinary oases that came 
before the court for adjudication.® Very often an innocent man was arrested 
on a charge of theft, and brought before the Court. Inflictions of tortures, 
with a view to elicit confession of a crime, were prevalent.'* A simple rustic 
{Jdmpado) perfectly innocent man, is arrested by tho King’s men {purisd) on. 
a charge of theft of the queen’s pearl-neoldaoe and is forced to plead guilty 
of the charge, only to avoid the crushing and ruthless blows administered to 
him ; "If I deny the charge, I shall die with the healing I shall get from these 
ruffians. I’d bettor say I look it.’’® Thus the man had to confess. And 
when brought before the king, he naively implicated the Treasurer, the latter 
in the same manner imidicating the Chaplain, he the Chief Musioiau and then 
a Courtezan who utterly denied over having received the necklace.® All 

1. J., T, p, 384 ; IX, p. 2 5 V, p, 229 

2. J,II, p.2. 

3. Gf, HopkinB “and trial for theft sooms the earliest Mod of judioial iJiqiiiry la India” ; 
J, A. 0. a., 15, p. 134; olpo 0. H. I., I. p. 282. 

4. J., I, p. 384. 

6. IbU. 

6. Ibid., pp. 386-0. The etoiy, moreover, presents a very interesting insight into the 
mentality of these five undertrial prisoners who, when alone in the look-up, give out the reasons 
of impUoating one another in the charge of which all of them were innocent. The Treasurer 
questums ^e rustio who answers: "Worshipful sir, it has never keen mine to own aught so valu- 
able even as a stool or bodstoad that waswt rlokoty. X thought that with your help I should 
get out of this trouble.” Then in answer to the ohaploin’s question, the Treasurer says ; “I 
only said so beoauao 1 thought that if you and 1, both Ugh ofSoers of State, stand to^ethm^ we 
oan soon put the matter right.” Then the chaplain to the Musioian .* "I only said I did heoauae 
I thought you would help to make tho Mme pass moro agreeably.” Instly the Mnsioisa (a folly 
fellow) to we Oonrtezani “Why be angry my dear 1 We five have got to keep houst together 
for a bit ; so let us pat a ohooriul face on it and be happy together?* 
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tlie five prisoners were however found innooent and released. Another very 
interesting case’ is that in which Gamaoica^ida, a retired Government 
servant, ‘the most innocent man that ever was bom in the world/ stood 
charged of four offences, vit., 

1 . Non-return of oxen taken on loan.® 

2. Miscarriage. 

3. Murder, and 

4. Injury to a horse. 

He is brought before the king together with the plaintifis. In a perfectly 
judicial manner the proceedings are related in the story. The plaintiff in each 
case sets forth his oomplamt. The king questions Gamapi, the accused, 
about its correotuess. The latter on ovory occasion replies in the afl5rniativ0, 
but he also places his own story by way of justification of the case without 
making any secret of it. The Idng cross-examines the complainants and finds 
them guilty of ‘wilful suppression or denial of truth.’ Hence both the parties 
are found guilty, and deserve to be punished. “The decisions containod such 
conditions as ever took the breath of a Shylook away.”® The judgment on 
the first charge runs thus : “You failed to return the oxen, and therefore you 
are his debtor for them. But this man, in saying that he had not seen them, 
told a direct lie. Therefore you with youi' own hands shall pluck his eyos out, 
and you shall yourself pay him 24 pieces of money as the price of the oxen.” 
On the second charge the judgment was : “Oanda, you take the man’s wife to 
your house ; and when a son shall be born to you, hand him over to the hus- 
band” ; on the third; “Cauda, this man must have a father. But you can- 
not bring him back from the dead. Then take his mother to your house, and 
do you ho a father to him” ; and on the fourth: “This man has told a direct lie 
in saying that he did not tell you to hand back the horse. You may tear out 
his tongue, and tlien pay him a thousand pieces for the horse’s price.” All 
the complainants were however dumbfounded and departed. 

As to the judgments and punishments awarded in those oases, prejudiced 
as they are, we may safely pass them off as not reliable, but there is absolutely 
no reason of doubting the existence of such charges and tlieir coming before 
the Court for derision. S^om an untoward and natural utterance of Gamapi- 
cauda we learn, that one was to pay fine for causing an untimely birth or com* 
pensation for any loss for which one might bo liable.^ 

In another instance,® we have a still more interesting case. Here some 
village boys stand charged of the murder of a doctor. It happened that the 
boys were playing at the foot of a banyan tree at the entrance of the village. 

1. J., U, pp. 300-7. 

2. Of. Bna&naiA of Arlhamtra list of oases, HI, II j N. N, Isiw, SteeWes »« .4»ct«nf 
Sindu ’PolUff, p. 119. 

3. Sen, op. eit., p. 120. 

4. J., I p. 302 : . .im nuttn raHno dassesmnti, ahatA ganavOia^ pi ddfm m sak- 

kom, pag em gobbhap/iUHiailanifafA, asaamiVaiA pa»a kuto laecMmi.” 

6. J., lll,pp. 202-6. 
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A poor old doctor, who had no practice at that time, strayed out of the 
village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree with its 
head tuciced in. He thought, "there is nothing to Ise got in the village. I 
will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and then I shall get 
somewhat for curing thorn.” So he said to one of the boys, "If yon were to 
see a young hedgehog, would you seize it?” "Yes, "l viould,” the boy 
answered. “See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree.” The boy 
climbed up the tree and seized it by the neck and, when he found it was a 
snake, he did not allow it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, ho 
hastily flung it from him. It fell on the neck of the old doctor, and he fell 
down dead on the spot. The boys were arrested and placed before the khig for 
trial. The whole matter was carefully investigated, end when their iniiocenoe 
was proved, the boys were sat tree. How the investigation took place we are 
not told, but pumas must have been sent and ascertained the true facts. 

Elsewhere' we witness a eutious suit between a villager and a townsman 
being deoided by a judge. The townsman stood guilty of wrongful possession 
of some ploughshares belonging to tbe villager who, again, was charged for 
kidnapping the former’s son. The townsman had produced this cause, that 
the ploughshares wore devoured by the mice while the villager, an equal 
genius, had said that a falcon had oatiied the child off. The judge presses the 
townsman to tell tho truth and, realising the mischief committed by both, ho 
gives out Iho judgment ; 

"Give back the plough, and after that. 

Perhaps, the man who lost the plough 
May give your son back to you now.”* 

In alt these Instanoes,* we notice that there is nothing like cross-oxamuiation 
as wc may understand to havo been prevalent at that time. Only the judge 
himself questions the parties and decides accordingly. 

Among other oases, those of disputed ownership soom to be of common 
ooouirence, in almost all of which justice is thrown to the winds and bribery 
succeeds. Several crying figures of rightful owmers being defrauded and de- 
prived of their property flit across the pages of these stories.* 

Once a Courtezan came to tho court to take advice as to whether in the 
eye of the law she was still bound by the terms of a contract entered three years 
previously with a man who had since not made his appearanoa.® The judges 


1. J., n, pp. iSl-d. Tte two oSmoes desoribed in this atory may ooweapond to dekia 
aad abdaotioiv, if we use the legal language. 

2. ZtMt, p. 163-G. 185. 

3. Of, also J., U, pp. 61-2 (here one ot the litigant parties is a vulture). 

4. J., II, pp. 186 lasadmihe a&mike haroii): 7, p. 1, 229 j VI, p. 131. C!f, Also J» Hi 
p. 76. "atta aabaiMiA parl^ito. Of. AiihaHtab'a, JII, 16 

6. J., II, p. 380; Sen, op. oil,, p. 127 s lilolc, op, ait,, p. 148. 
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advised Her to return to her former profession. Tliis makes us feel that such 
suits involving contractual rights and obligations must havo been commonly 
tried in the law courts. 

Miich more valuable is the reference to a case where a father who does 
not wish his wicked son to succeed to his property goes to the Court and dis- 
inherits his son.’ This must imply the existence of the necessary written 
records in possession of the family and also of the Court. 

There is a vague reference to fire-ordeal for the sake of proving the chas- 
tity of a woman,® but it does not scorn that it was a prevalent system employed 
and supported by the government, as oven KautUya, though conversant with 
that institution as recommended by the law-books,® does not mention it, evi- 
dently beoausG he regarded such ordeals as questionable expedients.^ 

In the instances of cases that we noticed before we nowhere see anything 
like legal proceedings, lawyers defending their clients and 
LEGAL raising points against the opposite party. Nevertheless it 

PBOCEDURB. ^QQa not seem proper to hold that there wore absolutely no 

lawyers who could place and defend the cases of their 
clients before the Court, and earn their livelihood from that profession. For 
there are some references to ’Voham' which, if consistent and ooiiect in their 
application, would go to prove that some sorb of legal practice was followed. 
Once® we are told that a certain Brahmapa earned his livelihood by following 
VoMra. This of course does not give any definite meaning of the term VoMra. 
Oar hesitation lies only in this, that the meaning of this VoMra is not always 
the same. In one place® it clearly applies to trade, whereas in another’’ it 
expressly goes with the administration of justioo. That it went with the latter 
is also clear from the expression “So dftowimewa rajjam k^resi, rmicclmjam 
anmasi..,,amacodpi dhammem ’eoavolmam vinicchinimsu,” occurring else- 
where.® Thus the association of VoMm and Vinicohaya here is imquestion- 
able and unequivocal, and it makes us bolder therefore to state, that voMra 
or vyavaMra as meant by the Law books and the ArtJiaidstra^ was prevalent 
in the Jatdka times, though not as strictly as later. ’ ° Though we havo no de- 
tails of heaiiug suits, the instancos already cited at least show that the com- 
plainant stated his case, and the accused made bis statement in retmn, prob- 
ably on oath. The Court was atten,d,ed by others than the parties to a suit, and 
applause was not suppressed, but., on tbo contrary, considered with respect 


1. J., V, p 468 "■AlTta «aj» vmiedhayarh mm apuUoAMoath katm nihar&veal 

2. 1, p. 204. 

?®® Bftuerji, Public Administration in Ancient India. 

pp. J.o3-4t« ^ 

4. SeeDikslutar, Hindu Adm. Inett., pp. 236jSfj Mmiruan Pdlilu, 166. 

6. J., II, p. 16 “ToeeapitA wMira^ ’katvAjimhafit kappetu" 

6. J., yi, p. 34 “ Fp/iara^ kam dhanaiA uppQdem , . . ,sumnnabhumi^ gam • 

7. J., IV, p. 102-(}. 64 sud*t(ha^ anusAeeya sa ve voMtuik ar<Mi." 
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and due weight b)' the Mng, ‘Witnessoa {SaJclclii) may be proJui cri,’ though 
there is uo clear iadioation for this. Perhaps ou the oviclonoo of a witneos, 
cases were reconsidered, as the terna ‘iiijjhdfjimam’ ocoui'rhig also in A&haa 
Edicts seems to show.® Ou the whole it soonis that the Com’t was a distinct 
place by itself, with something of legal atmosphere pervading it.® With the 
growth of various trades aud professions, special judgeships were instituted,^ 
which shows the development of legal affairs. 


TI 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

We have noted above the nature of some of the cases and offences that 
came up for trial and the punishments awarded therein. It is not always 
possible to connect offonoos and puniabments. Drinldng is sometimes 
punished with heavy fines.® Some wino-merchants, accused of poison- 
making, are once ordered to be executed by the king.® Slander was 
punished with a fine of 8 kaJidparins.'^ Adultery in woman (that in man 
is never referred to as something punishable) was punishable with “death, 
impriaonment-, mutilation or oven cleaving asunder,”-® 

Punishments were of various kmds : fines, imprisonment, ‘mutilation’ 
banishment and death penalty — mdlichhattdhana-cluijja-hhejja.^ Of the four 
robbers brought before a king, one is sentenced to receive a thousand strokes 
from whips barbed with thorns, another to ho iniprisonod in chains, a third to 
be smitcen with a spear and the fourth to be impaled. ^ ° Confiscation ol pro- 
perty was not uncommon. ’ ' Trampling the criminals to death under the feet 


1. J., VI, p, 108-0. Sdkhhi is ocinivalent to modern aSkJiti. 

3, J., IV, p. 495 — Q. 334. Piffar^efccilV; Barua/. if. <?., TI, p. J25. 

3. It voald bo interosMng and also, wo think, instiacUro in this oonneotion to obsoivo the 
life-like and Toalistio oonit-soane of those days roprosentod on a medallion at Barhut. The soene 
is taken from one of our J&takaa, No. 546. Wo reproduce here tho desoription of the soene as 
given by A. Eouehor in his “The Spinnings of Buddhist Art,” pp. 60-61 ; “AmarR., Uie virtuous 
wife, whoso husband is absent, has four suitors to whom she assigns an mtoiviow for oach of 
the watohos of the same night, and it is also in great esparto baskets that she causes her tiioked 
lovers to be peeked by her servants. At the moment ohosen by tho sculptor we are in tho midst 
of the Court : tho Mng is seated on his throno, surrounded by his ministers, and at his li^t 
side one of the women of the harem is waving a fly-flapper. AmarR is standing on the other 
side, her left hand on the shoulder of her attomant, and at hot order the covers of three of the 
baskets have alrea^ been raised and tho heads of three of the delinguents nnoovered, whilst 
two ooolies bring the fourth.” See Ibid., pi. V, 6 ; Cunningham, Si&pa gf Barhut, pi. 3t*v> flg. 3, 

4. Cf. 1, IV, p. 43. “Babbasenimth vicdrausrahMh bhau(j^imht^Mmm” , See Miv. 
Rhys Davids, J, B. A, 8,, 1901, p. 806. 

6. J., I, p. 190. 

6. J., V, p. 14, 

7. J„ I, p. 483. 

8. J., V, p, 444 ; also J. 11, p. 309. 

9. J., V, pp. 246-6, 444. Of. Arthaiastra, IV, 3iB.B.,V\ P. E., IV. 

10. J., VI, p. 3. “Tasmiu Shane oatiSro eorS AnilA, tesu etmsa saianfdkSiM ketsSM plililt- 

rasahassath MOjteri, ekassa lamhhaliJidbanclhanligcirassa giavesanath, eXxusa sariru sat^luikS- 
tadSna^, ehassa sBUtrewmafk.” , 

11, J., V, p. 867 '^haravUopamfh*' 
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of elephants may have been in vogne.' But such cruel and harsh piinish- 
nionts were resorted to in the case of tried thieves and robbers. Some offen- 
ders "WCTo sometimes banished from their country in great humiliation, with all 
their property confiscated to the State or nore ordered to live in the Canddla 
settlement.® Shaving the heads of criminals was regarded as a great punish- 
ment.® 


Thefts and highway robberies were, as wo said before, very common in 
those days. And it is not at all unnatural that tho Jdtaka kings very often 
deal Very harshly with these criminals. It seems that no legal procedure, even 
of the kind of which wc have noticed before, was gone through in such cases. 
Summary justice by the Icing seems to have been the ordinary course. When- 
ever a thief was found out,® ho was first of all belaboured by tho people them- 
selves, and then dragged before the king for punishment.® At least soTnetimes 
thorough investigation is carried out to find out tho criminal, such as shutting 
all the eity-galos and searching the suspected places.® Fetters for a thiof 
were current.'^ Though such abatements in the summary justice by tbo king 
as “off with him, impale him on tho stake”® are parts of tho fanciful stories, 
it is nevertheless certain that such inhuman punishments as impaling tho cri- 
minal on a wooden stake® and the execution by axo’ ® were not uncommon. 
This whole system of execution and the ofiSce of the Executioner {Ooraghdtaka) 
seems to present’ ’ a realistic picture through the description of the stories 
which we should note. 

When a person was to be announced as to bo executed, special execution- 
drum {vajjabhen) was beaten.’® The condemned man was 
EXKCXJTION. tightly hoimd, his hands behind his back, and a garland of 
rod flowers {kannavera ixijjamdld) was placed around bis neck. 
Ho was spiinklod with brick-dust on his head and then, scourged with 
whips on every square {catuhka), was led away through the South gates, to 
the place of execution {dgkafa) to the music of harsh-sounding drum.’® 
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Tlie figiu’e of tte Goraghataka ia as distinct as it is ciiiol. A hatchet 
(pharasu) on his shoulder, and a thorny rope (JcanfaJcakasan) in his hand, dressed 
in a yellow robe {Kdsayanivasano) and adorned with a red garland {rattlama- 
Iddharo) he accompanied the horrible procession and prepared himself for 
his otnel task, ' There in the place of execution (agatam) the condemned 
person was placed within the fatal circle {dMmmagandiJcam) and the axe did 
its deed.® Such savage sentences were a prominent sign of those early days 
when society and government were not so well organised and well advanced as 
to deal with all such problems in a proper manner. They may have survived 
in the Middle Ages, but have greatly been lessened in their severity with the 
march of progress in modern times. The main force in giving such harsh and 
inhuman puuislunents in those days is set forth by Bertrand (now Lord) 
Russel while discussing the current movements towards the betterment of 
society. Says he : “Severity of punishment arose through vindictiveness and 
fear in an age when many criminals escaped justice altogether, and it was 
hoped that savage sentences would outweigh the chance of escape in the mind 
of the criminal.”® 

Let us now peep a little through the jail administration of those days. 
Regular prisons — bardhamgamni — did exist. ^ But wo do 
IMPRISON. not Icnow what kind of offenders wore imprisoned or how the 
MENT. period of impriaonmonc was apportioned in accordance with 

the seriousness of the offence. Learned and trusted 
ministers arc once thrown into pri&ou for plotting against the life of an 
innocent man,® for what term we arc not told. As to the life of the pri- 
soners, it was very hard indeed. They wore bound in chains of iron {S<m- 
kTiaUMbaindJianam),^ The sad and miserable plight of a released prisons: 
is taken as a standard of comparison {nilckaJimaistaMlo viya) for a person who 
has not bathed for days together, nor rinsed his mouth nor performed any 
bodily ablutions.’ Tht, stories seem to suggest that the prisoners were wholly 
at the moroy of the Iring — ^thoir life and death were in his hands. A long, in 
order to save his own life from a yahkha, promised to send to him one man 
daily as his food. His ministers encouraged him by saying “Be not troubled, 
there are many men in the jail.” The king at onco began fco send one prisoner 
daily, and after a time the jails became empty,”® In the same way in another 
place® the prisoners are murdered. 


1. J., Ill, pp. 41, 178-e ; V, p. 303. 

2. J., Ill, p. 41 ; IV, p. 176. A ourious idea is embodied in a giitM, no 1381 (repeated in 
no. 1407) oi J., Vl, p. 316 whioh eays : “The viotim should not address the exooutioner, nor 
should the latter ask the viotim to address him," 

3. Bonds to Fresdom, London, 1928, p. 136. 

4. J„ I, p. 88S 5 III, pp. 326, 392 } V, p. 460 ; Vl, pp. 3, .387, 388, 427. 

6. J., Vl, p. 387-8. 

6. J., VI, p. 427, 

7. J., Vl, p. 8. Of. Maim, far. 288. 

5. tf., HI, p. 326 “mH ointagitM, bahu bandhamtg&re nwrmsd H.,, .aparabhltge ban0Uf- 
n/igSraM nimmmvw^ni jStSni.’' 

9. ’ J., V, p. 469, 
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In 05\8e of omoTgenoy, even tlie prisons wore thrown open and the released 
thieves and robbers were employed as warriors and fighting-men against 
an enemy. ' 

On certain spocinl oerasiona also like the return of a prince from Takka- 
sila® or his marriage and coronation,^ or on festivals,^ general release of 
prisoners was declared by beat of drum {bandJiammoJckho ghosilo),^ 

Obviously, the hard and dehumanising treatment of the prisoners was, as 
is even now, intended to serve as a deterrent. To quote Bertrand Russel 
again ; “the objeot of the prison administration is to save trouble, not to study 
the individual case. Ho is kept in captivity in a cell from which all sight of 
the earth is shut out : he is subjected to harshness by warders who have too 
often become brutalized by their occupation. Ho is solemnly denounced 
as an enemy to society. He is compelled to perform meohanioal tasks, cho- 
sen for their wearisomeness. He is given no education and no incentive 
to self-improvement. Is it to be wondered at if, at the end of such a 
course of Ireatmani/, liia feelings towards the community are no more friendly 
than they were at the beginmng ?”® This is the present day condition of 
prisons all over the world, excepting a few cases. There is no exaggeration in 
the above observation as many a political prisoner in India has per- 
sonally witnessed durmg recent days."^ How far, then, this present 
civilization can be called advanced when practically the same prison- 
administration prevails after a period of not loa.s than 2000 years ? 

1. J., Vr, p. 427, 

2. J., IV, p. 170. 

3. J„ V, p. 286 ; VI. p. 150-G. 740. 

4. J., VI, p. 327-Q'. 1444 “ye heoi buddhS maim attlii raffhe sabbe va te bandftaaH 
antu.‘’ Also ibid, p. 692-0. 2467. 

6. Of. Ar(haiSBlra, II, 30 ; Afiolta’n P. E. V. 

6. Soade to Freedom, p. 136. 

7. See, among others, IC. J. Scidhwani, Inean, Mifa dUna IQvf.) J. K. MezhnnI. del 

ojjiceni b&rieOii [Ouj.) ■= . » 


CHAPTER V 

MILITARY ORGANISATIOH 


I 


THE EOUR-EOLD ARMY 

A S WARS AND PBONTiBiR-troublos woro quite frequent in those days, each 
State had necoasarily to keep and maintain a well-equipped 
and organized military force at its command. Though 
TION. ' stories do not enlighten us much upon this military orga- 

nisation, whatever little they give is not altogether valueless. 
The traditional division of an army into four component parts is quite 
familiar (caturaiigi^i send). > Those oonsistod of chariots (ratM) elephants 
(hatthi) cavalry (ossa) and infantry (patli).^ There are aLo references to 
a complete army of ‘Eighteen akhlioMpis' {atlMrasa aMhohipl samlcMya 
sena)^ well-known as the combined force of the Kauravas and bho Tandavas 
in the Great War.'* 


A chariot was a very important and an esteemed apparatus of war. No 
details as to its const mciion are how'ever met with. But we 
CHARIOTS. may imagine it to bo nob very materially different from the 
Epic chariot which again was not a great development on 
the Veik one. Let us observe its different parts {aAgS) which were complete 
(srtJwaiW) and well-fastened to one another (svsa'W%at«).® It had generally 
two wheels (oakka or mkra) probably four angular widos,® a felly, spokes 
{drd) and a nave {ndbhi). The rim and the felly together constituted the 
nemi. The hole in the nave was oallod ‘kha’ into which the end of the axle 
was j)ul. The axle (alckha-ah^a) was made of wood and the body of the 
chariot (kosa) was placed abovo it. There were scats for the warriors (upddMyO' 
upastM^ Ordinarily, there was a pole {ina or kubbaro-kubara),^ which 
was fastened to iho box of bho car on one end and passed through the yoke on 


1. J., m, p. 249 } IV, p. 125 ; V, p. 48» i VI, p. 276-0. 1188. 

2 J., V, p. 196— G, 4 } 322— G. 126 “SaUhiaisamUuipaititeit^ya eaiurmgiifi, VI, p. 
276 0. 1188. 

3. J., VT, p. 21— G. 07j pp. 396, 309, 409, 434, 436. 

4. See Hepkins, op. oit., p. 1 90 "This is au enoimous number, making a total of 3,936,000 
in tbn whole of the forces engaged and is doubtless a groat exaggeration. P. H. Ranerji, of, 
eit,, p. 201 ; ateo G. T. Date, TVw Art of War in Anoimi Iniia, p. 63. 

6 J., IV, pp. 209-10 J J, VI, pp. 262-3 GG. 1127-30, names almost all the parts of tt 
ohoiiot whioh is here taken to oomparo with the human body. See for those ports Hopkins, 
op, oft.,pp. 237-43 s Date, op. eit., pp.40-8 ; Fed. Ini., 11, pp. 201-3. 

0. J., rv, p. 210, by tiia hye, sooms to indicate that in place of on iron sheath, a atran of 
leather like that of a lion's sldn may also be used, and used with a greater adrontoge os in Gutr 
case the nemt would bo much stronger {galaeammaii uppileM eataraAgula matte ilume (^pa( 
(ena viya neminaniaU parikbhttu nemi oa third bhatfieaati), apoevkatanemit/o in J., VI, p, 680-Gt 
2382 

7. Hopkins, op. eit,, p. 288-9 ( Vedio Index, 11, p 207. 

8. When a disldnotion is intended, taa is the lower, HbaM the pppet end Of the pole. 
J.A 0. a, 13, p. 241. 

ai 
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the other end. The yoke {yugo) was placed oa the necks of the horses, one on 
each side of the pole. The fastenings of the yoke are termed yottaJca (yohtr- 
modern jotar) which fastened the yoke and the pole in the middle and 
probably the two ends of the yoke with the neck of the horses. There were 
reins, vaitfii, controlled by the SdratJii who goaded the horses with the pntoda. 
The oar-pole, held at one end by the yoke, was either regarded as divided at 
the heavy end into three parts, two of these being side braces that ran behind 
the horses and connected at each end with the axle-wood, and this was called 
the ‘three-fold piece’ tidaiida ( tridanda or trivenu ) or this piece was a triangle 
ofhamboo one side of which was parallel to the axle and the other two ran 
together to the pole. ’ There w’as a white cJiattaka (chJiatra) or an umbrella 
above. Whether the sides (pahkham) had railings or not we do nut laiow.* 
The noiseless running of the car {akuiana) seems to be praised. The little, 
light and swift (lahu-lagJiv) cor was desirable. The normal number of 
horses seems to have been two, but four are also often mentioned.® “It ia 
uncertain whether, in these cases, the extra horse was attached in front or 
at the side; possibly both inodes were in use.”® This is a typical 
description of a war — chariot : , . 

“I/O 1 Sixty thousand cars all yoked with banners flying free 
- With tiger skin and panther hide, a gorgeous sight to see, 

Each driven by mailed ohariotoers, all armed with bow in hand.”® 

No referonco is to be found in the stories as to the size and dimensions of the 
different parts of a chariot.® 

Hie elephant was a new animal for the onrly Vedic Indians who recognized 
it as the animal with a hand {mrga-hastin).^ But in course of 
ELEPHANTS, time the people became acquainted with it and, as in the 
■Epics, so in the Jdtaka stories, it had taken an honourable 
rank in the arniy and on other royal occasions. In the stories before us we 
find these war-animals plad in axmoor, mounted upon by mahants {gdmai^s) 
and armed warriors and causing a great havoc in battle. It seems, the long, 

1. Hoplans, «(<., pp. 241-2. This rsierenoetothottcian^aiii J., VI, p. 262-Q, 11321 b 
obaonre to the English traotlatoTS, See J. VI, p. 120 u. 

2. Hophins, op. cU., 13, p. 240. 

3. J., I, p. 181— ‘‘.Dee hkaUha sindhave rotfte yajetek . ■ II, p. 30 “SabbaselaeatuaindhftW- 
yutiarathatiwe ; VI, p. 223-0. 080 “Tatr&au^ kumua& yuttd cattdro arndhava haya.'-' 

4. Vedie Index, i[,-p.Z02. Hopkins, op. «tt,pp., 242-2: 250-1, 

6., J.,‘ V, p. 289 — :60. 49-60; VI," pp. 48-Q. 172-3; 49-0. 206-6. On tho standards and 
flags of the Epie war-oai Hopkins reinarka ; • “They bea* on important part in battle, for thSy . 
Bivthdrallyingpointa of either party, and tho standard of a great Imight is well spoken of as the ’ 
upholder of his whole ar^y. They are not however national, tat individual.” J. A, 0, S., 13 
p. 243;' The heat horaes in the Etoriea are always white Sindh horses and scarcely Eambhojakas. 
See J., 1, pp. 176, 181 ; U, pp. . .39; 428 ; VI, pp. 223— Q. 986 ; KathbcgaM aasatcM : J. IV, 

■ p. 464 0. 242. The epiTOCts applied to these horses ore aetd, kumidamnnd, (^Sneyya, aamadantS, 
VSM : ef. for all these, Hopkins, op, dt'f.- pp. 266-7 Eor the eijiupmont of the chariot of Eoros 
see Cnrtina VIII, 14; for its representation on the bas-reliefs at Safiolu and tbd Barbnt SthpoB. 
See Conningham, /Stupa plxii, " 

6. The ciax had X98 (flnger-btMdths) for the pole, 104 .for the axle; and 86- 

fortheyota; Kea.Zua.,11 p;203. The host oharlbtin the Manryon period measured lO purusta 
(f.e.,120,fl«c!««M)inheight,nndl2p«r«po«ia width. Other kinds of, oharidts of difierent dimm- 
Sipns ore also mentioned: ' Artftafdata, !!, 23, 

, 7. Vedic, Indix, lit pp,in-i, . - . 
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when ho led tho army against his enemy, sat on his special elephant 
(mangalahattM) and thence attacked Ihe enemy’s city.’ Besides this 
Btate-elophant, there were of course a host of other elephants. Their 
value in fight was recognisod. In fact, the battle-field was thought to bo 
their home. Thus spurs a warrior : 

“0 Elephant, a hero thou, whose home is in tho field. 

There stands the gate before theo now ; why dost thou 

turn and yield 1”^ 

The tremendous havoc that theso .sturdy boasts did in battles is described 
inmany a story. ‘Yaddhe mltlmikuMrina\^ they really were. “Wiudinghis 
trunk about the shafts of tho pillars ho tore thorn up like so many toad stools ; 
ho boat against the gateway, broke down the bars, and forcing his way through 
entered the city and won it for its king.” ^ Li another soono the elephant is 
seen trampling and frightening away the host and breaking the camp and 
seizing the king by his topkuot.® The ideal war-elephant is strongly-tusked 
and beat when sixty years old — ‘a typo of male vigour.’ 

"Ndgd <yi JetppUd danti balaomtd satthiMyand”,^ 

These elephants were, as we said, clad in armour in girths and caparisons.'^ 
And the mahauts — gdmanis — were armed with spikes and hooks {fotmra^hisd) 
to urge and direct the boast, Tho warriors who sat on their backs 
(ndgaJchandMdhipatino) were the brilliant princes, brilliant in their ornaments 
and dress, carrying swords, well-oiled, glittering, held fast, these mighty men 
who strilce and strike again, and wave their banners,® There were special 
elephant trainers {Jiatthdoariydi) in the Idng’s service.® In times of peace 
the elephants wore richly decorated and used for processions.’® 

The third part of tho four-fold army consisted of horsemen. Horse-tid- 
ing was well Icnown even in Veiic times,” but its use in 
OAVAliBY. battle in those early days is not proved.’ ® In tho Epic, of 
course, cavalry is a separate part or body {kularhy^ though 
the mounted soldiers do not noce-ssarily act together. “They appear,” says 


1 . J., n, pp. 22 , 94 ; in, p. 386, 

2. tT., 11, p, 96-G 61— •“SaAgam&vaaara sUro” Of. ArOiaia^ira, VII, 2 ; and for Greek vri- 

tors who praise this beast see MoCrindle, Magaslhenea and Arrian., pp. 93 ; 222. 

3. J., Ill, p. SSa-G, 98. 

4. J., 11, p, 96. ► 

6. Idl'd., p. 22. These deeds of strenalh aro inoludod in Kaotitya’s enumeration : Ariia- 


iStlra, X. 4. 

6. J., VI. pp. 449-Q 1.679 -, 681-0. 2392. Of Hopkins, op. oil., 13 p. 268. 

7. J., V, p, 268-G. 43 “Sitvan^kaoeM mdtangii hetnakKyipanavdaae^’ VI, pp. 21—0, 64$ 
47-G. 1^; 49-G. 199; 681 — 0. 2392 ‘'Kacoh&jftt bad^m&n&yd hafieaA nadati 
vltrano." 

8. J., VI, p. 449-GO. 1679-84. 

9. J., n. pp. 20-2; VI, p. 47. 

10. Brnra, p. 109. 

11. Fsdic Index, I, p. 42. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Hopkins, op. ciU, p. 13, 262. 
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Hopkins, "as conoomitaiita, dependent groups, but separate horsemen 
.appear everywhere. Their employment was much influenced by that of 
the elephants.”’ 

In our stories this cavalry-host is as firm and sturdy as the war-cars and 
the elephants. These war-horses were clad in iron-armour {vammam) and 
mail {iannafuim).^ The best thoiough-breds were the Siudhave horses and 
were called ajdniyd ; Ajdnzyci cu jdliyd Sindhuvd itghctvdlia-nd,^ though 
Kaihboja horses are also known. ^ Thus are the thoroughbreds described : 

" No matter when or where, 

In weal or woe, 

The thorough-bred fights on ; 

The hack (valavd) gives in,”® 

and so in another place a noble horse fallen wounded on the battle-field is 
made to utter these brave words before his charger : 

"Though prostrate now, and pierced with darts, I lie, 

Yet still no hack can match the destrier. 

So harness none but me ® 

The eavalry-mon were armed with swords and hows {illiydvdpadhdfi),'^ but 
not lances as Arrian is reported® to have seen in the Mauryan cavalry. 


Foot-soldiers constituted the main portion or force of the array. We have 
no information from these stories as to the various classes of 


rtnrANTRY. 


these soldiers like the maula, Vhfiaka, drenibala, mitrabala, 
ox afavika of Kau^ilya.® But it seems certain tlmt they 
were recruited, from the brave people of the Ksatriya blood. 


faithful to the core.’® The foot-soldiers also were clad in mail-coats in 
order to protect thenaselves from the attacks of the sharp arrows and other 
dangeTOus missiles. ’ ’ And in their hands they carried various weapons, notioo- 


able among them being bows and swords and spears. They probably were 
dressed up in robes of different colours, some in blue some in brown and others 


1. J6td. - ^ . 

2. J., 1, p, 170 ; y, p. 322'G. 123 ; VI, p. i39-G. 614, Vracchado ooctiia at p. 266. 
d. 1161. 

3. J., V, p. 260— a 46 ; VI, pp. 47—0. 170 ; 40-0. 201, 679—0. 2380 j other epithets 

aad TeaBamb7i<may& hhura }. 3, .VI p. 268-0. 1101. 

4. J., IV, pi 464— G. 242 } .idfttaiflrifa, II, 30. 

■ B. d., 1, p. iSl-Q. 23; ‘tu’rtfflSo and roirtwa.aro distingmshed here asin“«e^om 'mtmid 
lJunjio in J t p. 180. FoIosS perHape represents the rerfie Fo<?»j;a, “mate'*— of the VeA'e 
/n^. Hi p. 237, , ‘ ' 

6. J., I, p. 180; 

7. 3 ., V, p. 269—0. 47 ; VI, pp. 47— G. ^711^49-G. 202 ; 679*0. 2381. . 

' 8. MoCrindle, op. p.-221. ... 

9 . Ar^aiOali^IXtX 

10, 0/. the peiUons tests to which the soldiers were subject^ in J., till pp. 6-6. 

, 11, J,, VI, pp. 448—0. 1 676 (vanmim) } 679-0. 2374 \8annaddha) i also V, p. 878-0. 140. . ' 
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in white.’ Most of those foot-soldiers were trained archers, as we fiird that 
archery was in a greatly advanced stage in those days, and kings kept those 
versed in this branch in their service.* The soldiers clad in armour, Edlapa 
on their heads, with leather-shields and bov» s in their hands, present a tj pical 
scene of the infantry : 


"(Nassa) cammam va Idtani la 
Vamtnino ca dMnuggalie’'^ 

The above wore the four component parts^ of the 'irmy. But these did 
not exhaust the composition of a complete army. There accompanied with 
the army carpenters and other workmen with their tools ready, sages and 
pandils for opportune advice and encouragement, other mercenaries with con- 
ches and drums. Hero is a vivid description of the army of the Paneala king 
CQlar,u : “This army of Paneala is infinite. Men with burdens on their baclcs 
(pitlliimati), foot-soldiers, men skilful in light, men ready to destroy, a great 
din, the noise of drums and conches, hero is all skill in the nse ot steel weapons 
(lohavijjdlaiikdrd) here are banners and knights in mail, artisans {sippi) and 
warriors (Siird). Ten sages {partditd) are hero, profound in wisdom, secret in 
stratagem (rahogamd) and eleventh, the mother of tho king encouraging the 
host of Pafioala .... this host arrayed with throe intervals . . , . 

Wo see how well-equipped the Jdtalea-axxay was. No reliance can be 
placed however on loose statemets as to its numerical strength. And more- 
over the statoments are in themselves not clear. Sometimes the number of 
tho warriors (godM) is only 600,® at others 1000'^ while 60,000 is a stock 
phrase. ® ,000 is the number given for each of the three forces of elephants, 

chariots and horses in one place,® whereas in another’® it is 60,000. The 
numbers may not bo precise, but they seem reasonable at least, when we 
Imow, oven from tho notices of foreign travellers, that ‘armies of vast pro- 
portions were not unknown in India.’ nio army of Chandragupta IVTaurya, 
according to the teoords of Pliny and Plutarch, consisted oC as many as 9,000 


1. I. VI, p. 619,(1.2376. 

2. J„ I, p. 360-7 j V, p, 128. 

3. J., V, p. 373— G. 140. 

4. There is no referenoe to anything like a naval loroo in the J&faha stoiiea. Both ICau- 
tilya and Megaethenos speak ol the dopartnwnt in detail. See Bil^hitar, Hindu Adm, Inatitw- 
tiona, p. 294.6. 

6. J., VI, pp. 396-7 — GG. 1461 -8. A similar description ooonrs at J, V, 322-6G. 117-28 ; 
tho mneio in tho army oonsisted of i 'bheri, mStiAgA ca saAkhA panamdc»dm&' ; the tumultuous 
army is thus pioturod : '•akhImbJtani apariyantA aAgaraaaava Umiyo' ‘Unbroken, limitless, as 
are the billows of tho main.’ Tho ordinary soldlots wore no suoh paraphernalia as the king him - 
self — "VSlavijanatn npMaaA Wtaggaih chaUain ca pandaraik" J. VI, p. 22-0. 72j also V, p. 322« 
QQ. 119-22. See Ho^ins, J. A. 0, 8„ pp. 316 

6, J., II, p, 4fH~paiioaaatamaUS maMyodM. 

7. J., 1, pp. 263-4 — SahaaaamaU &. . . .SHramahAyodM ; 111, pp. 6, 6. 

8. J., VI, p. 679-G. 2374— “sa/fAisoftossS?* yadhino eimdaaBmA" 

9, Ibid., pp. 679-80 ; GG. 2378-82. 

10. J., V, pp. 268.9-QG. 43-60, 
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olephfluts, 30,000 horses and 60,000 footmen, besides chariots, ' while accord- 
ing to Strabo® his camp had 400,000 soldiers. 

The whole of the army-organisation was thus divided into several divi- 
sions which wore probably under different generals. But the whole army- 
administration was under the control of the Commauder-in-ohief—the Sena- 
pati— who was one of the chief administrative heads. Though no clear picture 
of this officer is given, by the stories, we can well imagine his position from some 
general statements made about him. Often, as we have seen,® he belongs to 
the ruling family and, as such, occupies a prominent place among the ministers. 
InfactoueJatofo^ clearly suggests that he was the first among all ministers. 
As the title indicates, he was the leader of the army, and in wars occupied the 
next highest military post after the Mug. In times of peace, however, he is 
seen acting as a judge® and looking after the due protection of life and pro- 
perty of the citizens.® He resides in a well-guarded palace with gates and 
watch-towers in the city and lives in prosperity,’ conferring with other 
ministers On important matters.® It seems to us that the MaMsenagutta — 
protector of the army— twice mentioned in the stories,® is the same as the 
Send-pati, and there is nothing to distinguish between the two asFick’® 
seems to do. 


II 


WAEJPABE 


Well-organised and woll-coustituted as the armies wore in those days, 
it is but natural to see that the art of warfare, together with its various tactics, 
stratagems and practices, was well Imown. The unsafe condition of the fron- 
tiers due to the depredations of robbers and the aggressions of neighbouring 
Idngs or even the revolts of impatient princes, no doubt, kept the hands of 
the soldiers full. When the troops stationed on tbo borders {'paccantaf/odhe) 
failed to cope with a situation, they sent letters to the king who immediately 
proceeded to the scene of operations, even though the season might not be 
fevonrable. * ' 


1. See Dilffihitar, Tlie Mawyan Polity, p. 190. 

Aislttn, Poina .poseoseed cavalry 4000 etronir, 

3. Supra, p, 96. 

4. J., V, p; 178— “SeBapaJtpflrtittftSaBiarWianuiccoao/KWBout’’ 

J., II. p. 186 ; V, p. 126. 

J., V.pp. 212; 469. . , 

J6jd, p. 219, 314.G. 60. , , 

Ibid, p, 401. . . ' . .. 

76W, pp. 116, 184; , 

Op. oik, p. 146 n. 

lS9,”446f 274! 316; Hi, pp. 8, (W0.4o'7) VI, pp. 
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When a fight was to ensue, the whole army was warned to assemble for the 
piiipose by beats of martial drum.’ One might infer from this that, "there 
were either no fixed quarters for the troops or that they lived in different bar- 
racks in different parts of the city, and were therefore required to bo collected 
together by some conveuient means. Or was it calling a citizen-militia to 
arms The latter seems to be the more primitive stage and, from the nature 
of references to warriors, tho inference is that there were regular troops, 
though there was no caste-restriction in the recruits. As to the real war-life 
of these soldiers we know next to nothing from those stories. How they 
were supported, what they did in peace, what did they get from the Iring as 
salary, if they at all got it, are questions which oannot be satisfied with 
answers. Inference makes us say, however, tliat the pay of the soldier was 
a part of the booty in war : that the older stage when hp was a fraction of 
the common folk, carrying on ordinary activities of tending cattle, offering 
sacrifices etc. had gone, and now he had become a regular officer of the 
king.® 

We have no very detailed description of the march of the army. As the 
most common feature of warfare is around the city — ^the capital city — and not 
in open battle-fields, it is natural that wo do not find any such description. 
One interesting thing we know. Tho army during its march set up camps 
(Jihatidhdvaram),* Some specific timo of the year must have been regarded 
as jiroper and seasonable {Mle) for starting on a campaign.® The army 
marched in regular bands (vaggavaggd).^ The army took a suitable position, 
not far from the city on which tho attack was to be made. An aspiring king 
of Benares once comes to capture the Gaudhaia capital, and stations his dif- 
ferent forces in this manner : "Here be the elephants, hero the horses, the 
chariots here, and hero the footmen : thus do ye charge and hurl with your 
weapons ; as the clouds pour forth rain, so pour ye forth a rain of arrows;*’ and 
ho stirs up his soldiers witU an oxhonation.'^ The arrangement of the differoiit 


1. J., I, p. 368; ni, p. 160; IV, p. 170 "nagare bheriA carapelvS balahagmh eannipaletfli&", 

2. Sen, op. eit., p. 131. 

3. Able romocka of Hopkins on Iho Epic aoldiei can bo applied boie ; “As to the primitive 
Hindu soldier of tbo pre-Bpio period, how bo was sux^ported, what he did in peace etc., we know 
next to nothing save by inferonoo and by works too late to bo oonsidered as valid for tho Bpio 
period. Wo judge that his pay wos a port of the booty that at first he was a fraction of flie 
common folk, and in poaoe was not difEorent from his neighbours, tending cnttlo, offering soori- 
fices, roxielUi^ assaul'^, making forays os times and wishes twirled his Inelination. lint gradu- 
oUy the cattle were left to oth^ that preferred a ginet life ; agrioultuie arose and oaste gratlr^s 
separated thenceforth and forever the hired soldiers from Uie ranchman and the farmer. How 
he belonged wholly to the king, and drew his pay frem his valour, or later stiU, from a regular 
stipend, plus what his individual bravery onablod him to seize os private booty on the field dt 
wars. In the Epic period he lives a life in part beautifully resembling that of tho Geinnan 
soldier ; in war he fights as ha is bid. In peace be amuses himself, and does nothing else” — 
J. A. 0. S., 13, p. 190. Both Megosthenes and Axrion support our inferenoe. See MoOrindle, 
op. eit., 

4 . 

6 . 

p. 297. 

0. J.,HI, p. 0 ; IV, p. 346. Cf.ArOiaS&alra, X 2. 

7. J,, II, p. 217 and GG, 168-7 ; also Ibid., pp. 219-21 ; VI, p. 406, Kautiilya gives valued 
consideration on the ohoioe of a suitable ground for encamping the forces which must be favcUT' 
able to the invading monarch and unfavourable to the enemy « ArthaiMftt, X, 4 


pp, OS, Zll. 

X, n, p. 208 , V, p, 196 ; VI, p. 628. 

J., II, p. 208 — G. 160. Of. J. A. 0, S., 13, p. 191; Hikshitar, Hindu 4dm., Inst,, 
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oi’dera of tho amy in tho above inatauee must have been in accordance with 
Bome one of tho arrays ‘Vyilhas>' known in those days. Throe snoli orders 
of battle ate known to tho Jafa/cas, viz,, the Lotus array, the Wheel array and 
the Waggon array.’ Amongst iliose, the Lotus order as arranged by the 
leader of the boars against a tiger is described in a legendary manner as fol- 
lows : “In the midst he placed the suckling pigs, and around them their moth- 
ers, next to those the barren sow.s, next a circle of young porkors, next the 
young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the big tuskers, and the old Boars 
outside all. Then he posted sniallor squares of ton, twenty, thirty a-pioco here 
and there (dasavaggam vi'alhaggam). He made them dig a pit for himself, 
and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a winnowing basket ; be- 
tween tho two holes was left a spit of ground for himself to stand on. Then 
he, with the stout fighting boars, went around everywhere encouraging the 
Boars.”* 

Legendary though this account is, it no doubt, brings out the underljung 
idea behind such an arrangement of army — forces in actual warfare. “Tho order 
was a coucoutric one, based on a careful adjustment and a.ssortment of the 
varying degrees of&trengthot tho different elements of tho army, and tho post- 
ing of the different grados of the fighting material in such a fashion, that the 
strongest and the most effioient of tho members always occupied the outermost 
circle.”* 

Before the actual start of tho war {^aiigUvne. paccupafphite) tho purohita and 
other w ise sages who aooorapauied tho army or the leader or the king himself 
made a short but passioned speech to inspire and encourage Ibe soldiers to 
fight to the finish and never fly from the field.'* fiaUgdine apaldyinam is 
tho epithet of a true hero.® And everything should be at the foot of Honour : 

“Where shafts and spears in battle’s van are hurtling fast and free, 

And in the rout when comrades fall or turn them roimd and fleo. 

At Honour’s voice they check their flight oven at the cost of life, 

And panio-stricken as they were once more renew tho strife.”® 

It is very rarclj', if at all, that we witness an open fighting between two 
hostile armies. Tho Assaka-Tvalifiga conflict may be taken as tyinoal. The 

1. T.,II,pp, 405-1} “TniAhaA naim padamamjiiJiacakiavijuJiasakiifavyUlinimi’mtividha^ 
hoti;”lV p 345 — “YiMha^ niiinu, mkalavyUhildiiiuaeim tivirUa^ hnti." T)otailB of various otlior 
airangemcnts aro found soatlerod in iho OhnimasUlmi', AittiaiMia, PurStum tho Kpios and 
later Tvorka on ‘Niti’,. Even if we disregard other inter worlcs like tho Ayni Pufuna, which 
give codes of war in accordance with Prof, napkins’ strict and cautious oriUoism against using 
thorn for more antirino period, wo cannot possilily ignore Kauljilya who U so prcalse ond com- 
bines in himself practical knowledge with theory. See TToplcins, J. /I. 0. S,, ] !), p. 104, note. 
Not to apeak of other works, Kautilya montions details of various battle-arrays which include 
our Saiafa and Ceikka vy^haa; flee Arthaiaatra, X, 6. Per tho detailed descrlptiouB and maps 
of these, see Bate, ei^.eii.,pp.7S^; 34. 106. 

2. J., XL, pp. 406-0 s p, 346. 

3. 8on, 9i>. Hi., p. 132. 

4. See J., II, pp. 217.GM}. l!>e-7 ; 210-a 188. 

6. J ., VI, p, 449-Gr. 1877. Of. J,, III, p. 6 "mivalfino hulvS yufjatJitl.*' 

6. J., V, p. 410-a 283. 
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two armies moec on. the borders of their respective kingdoms. The Assaka 
king, advised by his mtelligent minister, marches on a thorough-bred with his 
thousand followers against the opposite host. The Assaka army is victorious, 
for it has : 


“ the hero bold. 

The fixed resolve that may not yield, 

Intrepid prowess in the field, 

High courage and adventurous might.”* 

The siege-warfare, on the other hand, was the usual practice. The ag- 
gressive king would besiege his neighbour’s capital and would take the offensive 
with the call of “either surrender or battle.” If it was surrender, it was all 
right, otherwise the besieged Icing bad to be ready for battle. It was for 
this reason that the cities of those days were so strongly fortified. The forti- 
fications consisted of walls {palcdra) and, at intervals, gates (draro) with towers 
{a^falakotthaJea) and battlements (gopara). And immediately surrounding the 
walls, were inoato and trenches (parikhd) which obstructed the approach of 
the enemies as far as practicable.® In one instance, along the rampart 
of the city, watch towers wore constructed at the four gates and between the 
watch towers three moats wore dug, vis., a water-moat, a mud-moat and a dxy 
moat.® The walls were generally built of bricks (ijfhiM)'* and the hei^t 
did not extend beyond 18 cubits,® 

The first step during the operation of the siege was directed against the 
ditches. Thus we hear a command given by the invading king to his army; 
“Disperse all about the city,fillup the trenches, break down the walls, raze the 
gate-towers, enter the city, use the people’s heads like pumpkins cast on a cart 
. , . .”® But this was not an easy task, llio besiegers could surround the 
city, could girdle it with fences of elephants and horses, chariots and mass 
of soldiers,^ arranged in any number of ways.® But the actual attack very 
often taxed the skill and energy of the besiegers to the utmost in scaling or 
battering down the walls of the enemy’s city, aud success was hard to get, if 
at all.® 


1. J., m, p. S-7 and G. 4. 

2. J., II, pp. 50, 96 i XV, p. TOO-0. 38. “UkhinnantarapanMaih iaOrniw^Shit^ihaka^. *' 
VI, p. 276— GO. 1190-1. 

3. J., VI, p. 390 — "mgare maJulpdkam>k>---tathA anup&kHfadvaratt&hJii anUi/raf0laki 
vMaparihhdiA kaddamaparihha^ BuikM parikha^ tt tiiBo parikM." Of. Arthai&Btra, 11 8. 

4. J.,m,p. 446. 

6. J., rV, p. 182 “a{thS,raaahaUha^ p&hifaik.’f 

6. J., VI, p. 400 — “Ktiippaih Ho Ho ea nagaratft omlOtarttva parMath (MwdHiA, p&lA* 
rettk maddantA dvdrattaJakebhMHoi nagaraih pavHitiiA BakafeAi kum6ka»iSni viya maHAJanawv 
ifysAni 

7. jiid,p. 396. 

8. ZStd, p, 397-G. 1457 " iisandh^arivdriUi v p, 436, 

9. J., n, pp, 218, 221 ; III, p. 169 “pttredti Appadha^Bipaih" 
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■First, the trenches were so deep and filled with water or mud, with snakes 
and crocodiles, that it was not a very easy task to cross them. ’ Even if they 
could, the walla and gate-towers afforded a stronger resistance. For it was 
from there that the mighty warriors belonging to the other party, roused up 
and, armed w'ith all manner of weapons, marched up to the gate and rod-hot 
missiles, showers of mud and stones, were thrown upon the invaders. “When 
the latter w ere in the ditch, attempting to destroy the wall, the men in the gate- 
towers dealt havoc with arrows, javelins and spears, with the result that the 
attempt of the invaders ignominiously failed.® 

IVhen such attomphs at stonriing and attacking failed, other means to 
cause the other party to surrender werethoughL of. Here it was that stratagies 
and diplomacy oama to play an important part. Aten of shrewd commousensa 
and profound wisdom, being at the helm of military affairs, brought into play 
their endless manocuvrts and novel tactics, thus lending a considerable inte- 
rest to martial operations.® Stojjpagc of supplies of necessary provisions, by 
means of blockade, seems to have been a very familiar device by which obsti- 
nate resistance could be forced into surrender.** In order to avert the calamity 
consequent upon such a blockade, elaborate and comprehensive measures wore 
taken before-hand for storing up food, water, wood and other necessaries of 
life by far-sighted ministers and advisers of the king. The city was thoroughly 
guarded. Poor people residing in the city wore removed outside, whore they 
could be froo co got food and water, and uistoad rich families from outside 
were brought and settled in the cily, and great quantities of com and water 
stored up.® 

A regular system oi espionage was another feature of such siege-warfare. 
Spies {wpaniklchiUa'pimad) were regularly employed to watoh the activities 
and preparations going on in the enemy’s camp, and secret repot! a wore 
received which greatly helped to determine lines of actions to be taken against 
the enemy.® The postern gate (OiUadvara) of tho city was the usual way 
through which tho ingress or egress of these men was possible. Ingenuous 
efforts were made through these sjAes who mixed up with the enemy’s people 
to know the secrets, and spread internal dissensions and disaffection by “so 
representing the facts {mHaamdam) as to produce an impression, that the whole 
army had been corrupted by taking bribes from tho other party.’’ In this way 


1. J., VI, p. 407-8. ’’parikiSyaA kwAbhil&dinaA gaJa&iimbhila” Cf, ArtItoiMra, 11, 9. 

2. J„ VI, p. 400 "....taA aviva tAruijoHa nbn&vidha avudhetJutiOtS dvSmsamipaA 

gantaa pureaM pakkamAkirk<MatincamiAailaap^ttadihi vpaddutd patihkamanti, ®S. 

karaA bUndimma' ti parikhaA oHnne pi antaramhsw fhit& usii-satti-umar&dihi tmlidvind^ 
pSpentV 

3. Sen, op. eit., pp. 133-3, 


4. J., I, p. 409 “Sabbadiedau aaileamA ptmhinditv& nagamA runShi. , . .Uato ddrUda- 
htmhmtpmikkbayend kilantaTmmiaaaA nagaraA vind puddJiem janiuaaati.' VI. pn. 400 
401,402, 406. " ' 

6. J., VI, pp. 390, 393 ; 400-2. 

6. pp. 296-G. 1293. “Arakd pariwiogaya aodhitiiA pahiiaA jamA 999-90 1 AOl-Z: 
These spiOT. both in p^e and war, being away from their fimillee, hod the right of nWowanoo 
mid maintenance for their families from the State. ° 
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the forces woro disrupted and plans failed.’ Sending and receiving ol mess- 
ages were mostly eflected by fastening letters to tlio arrows and throwing 
them in the desired direction.® Flight of the king or the leader from the 
field was an unfailing signal fur his party to retreat.® 

There remain now a few observations to be made as regards warfare. 
It was realized that "a small army with counsel could conquer u largo army 
that has none, one king could conquer many, even as the rising sun conquers 
the darkness.”^ There is nothing more to bo said with regard to the ethical 
side of war. The long-standing custom of not hurting a messenger or ambas- 
sador was followed.® It is moreover probable that wounded soldiers in war 
woro carried away on stretchers (fluilakd) and properly treated. ® When a 
king was invited by anoLber king, the expenses (paribbnyam) of his army were 
borne by the latter.’' The victorious king while returning to the city, wont 
round it in a solemn proc''s&ion,® and the warriors feasted on dainties.® 

Various kinds of weapons wore in use for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. It is not neoossary to go itito detailed desoriptioiis 
■WEAPONS. of each.’® Bow {dbanu, cdpa), quiver (kanda) and arrow 
{sam) were familiar. There were throe parts of an arrow ; 
tala handle, dandaJca stock, and i«rj«-feathers. ” Poisoned arrows were also 
in use.’® Ndraoa was perhaps an iron arrow.’® Vdsi, pTiarasu or Ttufliari 
representing axe, and mugara, a kind of club, were ordinary weapons. ’ * Sula 
was a trident spit.’ ® Sword and spear were more familiarly used ; Sarasatti 
is a frequent compound ;’® tomara was a kind of javelin.”' Sword (khagga : 
asi) reigns supremo. The common typo was about 33 aAgulas long, ’ ® “of the 
colour of sheat-fish, well-oiled, glittering, well-finished, very sharp, made 
of tempered steal and strong.’ ® Shealdr and hilt of the sword— tAarw ; thala 
are known.®® Vajira-vajra or the thunderbolt is mentioned.®’ Of 


1. Jbid., pp. 391, 390, 401, 403. 

2. J., IX, p. 90 : VI, p. 400 "pannatn UkluivS. tcands baiidhUm tarn pavattim pesMu^i.” 

8. <T., 11, p. 21. — “NinnAyakatta' aa^ganuKsa mahantaih pi bdarh yvQjhm&ruim (hohMo- 
katb <m3tbaii” Vt, pp. 405, 409, 448 — Q. 1593. 

4. J., VI, p. 448— G. ibW "Appaaeno pt ot maati Tnahdiaenadt amanUmta jinSti 
rdgano adioao v’tidayan ia7na>A.” 

5. J., II, p. 310 — ‘Mato amili vadanta^t m varevli;” VI, p. 628 “taamU diiknh harwnU 
eaa dhamtno aanantano." Pf. S. V. VWvftnatha, Inlmmtioml Law in Anahnt India, p. 29. 

6. il., VI, p. 66. "laddhappah&re phalake nippa^Spelvi mt/hanii." 

7. Ibid, p. 428. 

8. J., 1, p. 438, 

9. J., m, p. 622-0. 76. 

10. Eox this one me-y bo diioctod to Fxof. HopkiitB’ loamod treatment in J, A, 0. 8,, 13; 
pp. 289 ff. and Date, op. cit, p, 10 ff. 

11. J., V, p, 130 ! feathora of Koron ; II, p. 80; V, p. 476-G. 800, n8ii should be quiver 
m, p. 220 ; diumvtuhnira, V, p. 129. 

12. Ibid.,v. 49 ; J. A. 0. 3., 33, pp. 277-8. 

13. J., IV, p, 182 ; V, p. 120 ; J. A. 0. S., 13, pp. 275, 279, 

14. J., I, p. 273 ; II, p. 302 ; IV, p. 208. 

16. J.,V,pp. 363,488, 

16. J„ 1, p. 173 ; III, p, 6 ; V, pp. 430, 483 ; VI, p. 400 ; Kanaya in I, p. 273. 

17. J., 'VI, p. 400. 

18. J., l,p, 273 ; ni, p. 338. 

19. J., VL p. 449—06. 168J.3 ; nM^aa-niatrithia ; Ibid., p. 188 ; 449-(?. 1681. 

20. J., m, pp. 220-1. 

21> J., IV, p. 182. See Date, op. oit,, p, 17. 
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defensive armour and woaponSj wo have both cammam and vamnicm* 
The leather-shield {cammam) is described as of a hundred layers carefully 
wrou^t by laather-workors and a strong defence against arrows.’ And 
coat-of-mail or arinoni was also very well known, and used, as the word 
vawiwiTio, so frequently occurs. It was worn underneath the vmdorgatnient 
{nivasamriiare).^ JfSas, Karofi and UHMsa representing the diadem worn 
on the head are known.® 

Before closing up this chapter, wo would like to notice the police 
arrangements of those times, as this should come under the head of military- 
organisation. 

As we are, all this time, speaking about central administration, we may 
leave the local police-system which, however, rested with the village-headman 
himself. 

For the city and towns, there vvas an official variously called chief-con- 
stable, oity-goveriior and Lord Protoccor — the Tiagaraguttilcn. As the title 
signifies, he was the city governor, his duties being to guard the city, especially 
during the night, to arrest thieves and questionable personalities and to carry 
out sentences of punishment.® Ac night-fall, the gates of the city were closed 
by the gate-keepers who called out three times before doing so,® and the city- 
guards petrolled the streets.® Probably, a drum was sounded to the night- 
wafcehea’, which wore three.® The nagaraguiiika wore round his neok, as a 
badge of his office, a wreath of red flowers®. He was “king by night.’ ’ ® The 
police however was not above corruption. ’ ' Our mgaragufiika, perhaps, cor- 
tespouds to the mgala-viyokalaka of ASoka, ' ® and the ndgaraka or the 
pauravyavaMrika of Kautilya.’® 

There is sn indication of the prraonee of a sort of ‘Volunteer Police’ 
(aiavirakkhika) who, dwelling at the entrance of woods and forests, hired 
themselves out to gtiide travellers through those forests which wore frequently 
infested with robbers. ’ ® 1+ seems from the rolatious of these ‘vanacaraJm’ 
with the king, that they had some official position and probably ootreapond 
to the Kautilyan twra^yaoaraa.^’^ 


1. J.,TI, p. 4S4-<}. 1010 Todhaphalakax V, p, 3S0. 

3. J; VI, p. 396 (nivatOiakoja) , V, p. 129 ; Sann&hafeaileitkath ; ibid. 

3. J., V, pp, 128-9 ; 878— G. 140 ; "n, p. 692-0. 2484. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 30, 69, 430. 

0, J,, H, p. 379 "nagaradvUrafy pidhamveliga tikhhatlui^ saddah anutdveai." 
b. J., 1, p. 457; U, p. 140 ; HI, pp. 69, 436. 

7. J., V, p. 469 — "ySmabhenveiff' 

8. J., I, p. 103 “Uy&maratli" 

9. J., Ill, p. 30 “nagaragwdiHMHi kanfhe raUapnpphadama” 

10. Ibid. 

U. J., m, pp. 69, 436. 

12. Sepafati KaUAga Sdict I. 

13. Anhci6ii»tm, 1, 13 ; II, 30 ; IV, 6. • 

?• P- PP- ^5®- 249, 371 ; V, pp. 32, 471. 

16. Arfhaidtfra, JI, 1, 34. 
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T hebe can bo no doube, that so extensive states like Eas! and Koasla, 
Anga and Magadha, Aaaaka and Kalinga, with well-marked boundaries 
and distinctions, were divided into difEeront administrative nnitSj provinces or 
districts and villages. Though we, unfortunately, do not get much inform- 
ation about the provincial or diutrict administrative arrangements, it is 
nevertheless conceivable that olBoiala like the rajjugdhahi-amacoaa or rajukas, 
with whom wt have already become familiar, werepjovincial heads. It has 
been well -maintained’ that the Rdjukas or Idjukaa of the A^okan Inscriptions 
were provincial heads, their main fuaotions being, presumably, survey, land 
settlements and irrigation. Though the term imhdamtta occurs several times 
in the Jdtakas, * it is very difficult to say how far it corresponds with that occur- 
ring in the Artliaidstra of Kautilya and the Adoka Inscriptions whore, indeed, 
it has been taken to moan provincial official.® Similarly is it doubtful whether 
the yuUas and the pmisas appearing so often in those storiob^ should have any 
affinity wi th the yuUas and the purv^as of the Mauryan administrative system. ® 
It is Certainly difficult to attach any technical significance to these general 
terms. Still we may bo permitted to bold, that these were officials connected 
with the provinces or districts, but did not possess such wider and more distinct 
powers as their followers of the Mauiyan days did. We may lastly note that 
there is even a suggestion to the fact that some kings appointed their princes 
as governors or viceroys over the provinces (jampadas) in their kingdoms,® 
as was really the case in the Mauryan days.* 


The village, on the other hand, was clearly an administrative unit. After 
ANADMINIS- what was a kingdom if not a definite collection of 

TBATIVE villages ?® Then, as even now, the hulk of the people lived 

UNIT. jjj villages. The greatness of a kingdom is represented by the 

number of villages it included.® 


1. Dikabitar, Tk$ Mauryan Polity, 208$ 216-9. 

2. J., U, pp. 367, 378 ; lY, pp. 134.— Q. 101 where maliamtUtOB are dlsldnok from manlhi, 
202 "raftHA m rSjamah&mattem" 

8. Dikshitar, op- eii., pp. 208-10. Of ths iMrd group of provjnoial oOSoois vif., the prSde- 
iihaa or the prad^ykOB, wo hayo no nusntion in. the stories. 

4. J., fV, p. 402 ; Y, pp. 14, 117 — G. 20, whore yvitd are clearly ossooiafed with the dam- 
pada or diairiot affairs ; 1, pp. 200, 203, 384 } U, p. 122 ; 111, p, 326 ; YI, p. 13S. 

6. Dihshitar, ot<.,pp. 222-7. 

6. J., IV, p. 131, “JSafa lesa^ Janapaflafa datvi •ayyajosi also VI, p, 294— G. 1284, 

7. Prinoe BindusBia was the Yloerov of Idle sontheni proyinoos; Atoka ia also said to batre 
been Vioaroy at Xakkaail& ; and nnder Atoka bimaoll, no doubt, hfa prinoos (bimSlas) were 
appointed as vioeroya at Xaxila, Uj jain, Xosali and Snyarna^ri i See Dilbhltar, op. eit., 
p. 200 jQT.*, 

8. Of, Rhys Davids "But the peoples of India, then much more even than now, Were, flrtt 
and foremost, village-folk." Buddhist India, p. 60 

6, J., Ill, pp. 865-367, G. 76 “ ...ffSmasahassani paripunnhniaolaaa;" V, p, 268— G. 41 
"Sayhi ghmaaahaaa&ni paripunndni sabbaaa.” Xho dguies 16,000, and 60,000 may seem to he 
exonerated, but they aro not improbable. Of, Pron Nath, "Yid^a may oertefiuy hare don- 
tabled 16,000 villagea, provided v&iage be taken in the sense of surrey viUoge or ea^. 
Soonomk Condition, p. 61. 
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A villago (ganm) consisted of closely-situated Ixabitations in. the midst of 
cultivated fields and jungles. Beyond tlte fields lay the waste and the wood- 
land, where the village-cattle wore grazed, ' and the villagers wont to gather 
firewood and loaves of trees. ® Most of the villages wore protected with simple 
bamboo-palisades with gates.® 

The population of a village extended from thirty to a thousand families^ 
or, approximately, from 160 to 6000 souls. It is not necessary at prosent to 
go into economic detail,. But it is quite essential here to stare some of 
those facts in order to get an idea of this administrative unit— the villago. 

There were different orders of villages, vie., nigamagama, jampadc^dma, 
ivargd?m and paccantagdma and villages occupied with different guilds 
varying in impoitanoe and population. People could live in those villages a 
simple and iaomata life, pursuing their trade and commerce, agriculture, 
and various other avocations in peace and security. 

Though, so far as the internal administration of a village was oonooined, 
it enjoyed a fair amount of autonomy, the central government did not follow 
a strictly non-interfering policy, as we shall see. 

Every village was under the control of its headman called the gdinahlio- 
jaha^ or the gdrmni.^ The literal meaning of tho title 
THE HEAD. pfl»na6/jojoia would bo “one who enjoys a village”, i.e., a 

MAN. village given in reward by tho Icing. Now, as has already been 

hinted at before,’ there seem to have been two types of 
villages, viz., (a) those, the revenues yielded by which were enjoyecl by an 
individual and (6) others, the revenues of which wero enjoyed by tho State. 
In either case there must be a headman. Whether this headman was the 
rewarded person himself or not, is not at all clear. It may be easily supposed, 
however, that the higher officers like tho puroMta, who were the recipients of 
such grants, could not pos.sibly act as the headmen of the villages. In that 
case, they only had concern with the annual income to fetch which they would 
proceed to their respective villages and leave every other item of administra- 
tion in the hands of a person who was really the headman. In some other 
oases, where the recipients wero just o.'*dinary persons like a merchant or a 
Brahmapa, the headman may have been the ."bame as the recipient. Anyhow, 
since tho distinction cannot be more oomprehenoivo, wo may proceed with our 
task of observing tho actual administration of a village, talcing the gdmahho- 
jaht of the stories, as the headman proper. 


1, J., I, pp. 1034. 

2. J„V,p. 10,3. 

8* Jr.^ 

4. J. 


1, p. 239 ; n^. 76 “nahparikkhUto'’ ; 136 ; III, p. 0 ; IV, 370. 
v»|l»p. l99. *evu kul^nikonti Y, parcel 

paHea kulasai&M vasanti ;" UI, p, 281 "Teaam sSmato avidUn aHilo aaJutssakufiko g&nto" also 
j}. S '‘Tatiha Hmsa jciiiA rijaaevakA vaso/nH." whole ‘thirty men’ miist of oouiso moan 
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6. J., I, pp. 199. 364, 483 ; D, pp. 130, 300-G. (?) s IV, pp, 116. 326. 
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The fimotionB and jrowers of tho gdmabht^aJca were wide and important. 
He exercised judicial powers and alco executive authority, so far as his civil 
and, to a certain extent, criminal jurisdiction extended. Thus one gdnud>Jio~ 
jaha issued prohibitions against tho slaughter of animals within his jurisdic- 
tion,’ and another 8 copped tho sale of wine,® Elsewhere® a gdimUhojaka 
fined a fisherman’s wife for stirring up a quarrel and she was tied up and 
beaten to make her pay the fine. Ouoe, when crops failed in a village due to 
famine, the headman distributed food to tho famine-stricken villagers on 
promise of receiving a share of their next crops.'* These instances sufficiently 
indicate that the headman had substantial powers at his command. But 
bib powers were not unlimited, nor oompletelj' transferred. He could not 
become a tyrant in bis own village. 

Eirstly, he was not without any control from above i.e., the king. Once a 
gSmMiojaka spoke ill of the villagers to the king, but on their innocence being 
proved, tho slanderer’s (pesuflflaMraJcassa) possessions wore given over to 
them and ho was made their slave and finally turned out of tho village.® 
Another headman was properly punished by the king, as he, with his ovm 
people, went away to the foresu, deliherauely leaving the villagers at the mercy 
of robbers. ® That his judicial powers also were restrktod in oharaoter is seen 
from the fact, that he could not deal with complicated law-suils arising in 
his village,"^ nor could ho inflict graver punishments. We see from tho Qdma- 
Tyimn^ Jdtalca,^ that in judicial matters the final authority largely reSued 
with the king or his Court. It also proves that the administration of justice 
was ono of the essential linlcs® that hound the villages to the Central Govern- 
ment. If one of the litigant parties in a village wanted redress at the hands 
of the king or his Court, inspite of suitable arrangements in the village itself, 
he could do so, and tho ease had to he decided accordingly. If the otlier party 
refused to agree to such a course he was liable to punishment. “Now this 
people,” so wo are told, “have a custom that they pick up a bit of stone or 
a potsherd, and say, ‘Here’s the king’s officer : come along’. If any man 
refused to go, he is punished.”’® 

Secondly, tho villagers themsolveb, perhaps through their committee, 
exorcised not a little amount of influence on tho aotivities 
ViLMQE of the headman. In both tho instances cited above, wa., of 
ASSEMBLY. prohibitions against animal-slaughter and sale of intoxioating 
liquors, the villagers make a representation in a body to their 
headman to suspend or annual the prohibitions, for those were their 

1. J., IV, p. llfi — . , .g&mabTiqjaho maffMtaih leSrSpeai," 

2. Ibid., "... .g&mabhojaho majjavikkayath varetod.” 

3. J.,I,p. 483. 

4. J.,ll,p.l36. 

5. J„ 1, pp, I99'200. 

0, J., I, p. 356— dii((habIui}ako eorehi ekato hvtvd gdmam vUwkp&pavd eoreMf pa- 
l&yiM. , . .tam Irammam pdkabmjdtaA. Ath 'aasa r&jd dosSn'urilpaih niggaharh akM,’‘ 

7. J., m. p. 204. 

8. J., U, p. 301. 

9. Another essential link was the revenuo-oolleotion. 

10. Ibid. "Tea^i pi janaaa yam kiHoi aahhharaih va kapSHahhafiam vavJiKh^Hollayfii ft- 
ra^adiUo,ek(HmUeyonagaBchtdHaa«ardjaiUimkaronii." ' < 
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tixne-lionoTiied practices. The headman had to yield and eay : “Do as you 
have always done aforetime.”’ The village-committee must have been a 
potent force in the carrying out of the affairs affecting the common interests 
of the villagers in general. Although it is not possible to say anything defi- 
nitely regarding the constitution of such committees, indications are not want- 
ing to point out the fact that the heads of the houses in a village carried on 
their common affairs in remarkable harmony and co-operation. It is neces- 
sary to point out in this connection, that though the majority of villages very 
likely contained a heterogeneous population, there were others, inhabited 
exclusively or mainly by members of a single class or followers of a single 
occupation, thus making a homogeneous whole. ® In this latter case, the guild 
or corporation (seni), which was, as we shall see later on, already a powerful 
factor in the economic and social life of the people, shared with the headman 
the reaponaibility of oariying on the management of rural affairs. And if tho 
village consisted of men following more than one profession, the village-com- 
mittee might have comprised a representative of each family in the village. 
Thus we see in the ha^et of Maeala in the kingdom of Magadha, heads of 
thirty families ot which its population was oomposed, assembling together in 
the middle of the village, and oairying on the business of the village.® Simi- 
larly in another place ^ we find the same number of men transacting the vill- 
age-affairs. This is significant. And as has been well observed,® “it may not 
also be improbable that, irrespective of the total population of a villago, the 
committee usually oonsisled of thirty members or thereabouts.” 

The meetings of the village-committoe must have been held in a hall 
{sdM) in the midst of the village, provided with boards, seats and a jar of 
water.® As to the nature of work generally performed at these meetings (gdma- 
kamtnam or gamahiacain) the same Maeala hamlet provides us with an intoiesting 
example. The members of this corporate body are found to bo in complete 
agreement with their leader, who is credited with much initiative (te timsajand 
BodMsattena samdnacchandd ahesum)J Hero the leader is said to have estab- 
lished the members of his committee in the Five Commandments and thence- 
forth to have gone about with them doing good works. Then the people too 
“doing good works always in the Bodhisatta’s company used to get up early 
and sally forth with razors and axes and oluhs in their hands. With their 


1. J., IV, p. llfi, — “. . . .mahSjano sannipatitvi alia-Satni mayatA migosHkaradayo 
reivS yaklcMnam balikamma^ hariatO/mA,. .. pvbbe imaamin hah auruchano n&ma 7toU..., 
TummkaAi pubbeharafaniytmen eva karoiha". 

5. This will lie disoosaed in detail while speaking of eoonomio oonditiona in the following 
section of this wort. 

3. <r., I, p, 190 — ca gime Hma ‘eva knUtni honti, te oa timea hvlKmtiWMaa ehttdU 
vaaara gbma laagpte thaivSt g&imkamniaih karemti." 

4. J„ in. p. 8 “'Paftha timad jaaH r^aaemka vaaanli. Te p&to va g&mam^jke aannipa- 
iitvS gamakiecam karonli." 

6. Sen, op. cit, p. 108, 

> .®' ... .ailath kareai, tattha pMa,Mawu&ni amtharitvb 

poMyaedfiik thapeai.' The aanfhltgSra, or tho mote-luiU, was a feature of the town. J,, IV, p. 
74 ; gbmasaa kamTnantatth&naih at J., IV, p. i}08. 

7. J., I,p. 199. 
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clubs they used to roll out iu tbo way all stones that lay on ihtf four highways 
and other roads of tho village, the trees that would strike against the azlea 
of chariots they out down ; rough places they made smooth ; causeways they 
built, dug water tanks and built a hall,” > A remarkable picture, this, reveal* 
ing before us the healthy spirit of communal work, tho sense of digmty of 
labour and the genuine public spn-it. Observes Dr. Eadhakumud Mookorji : 
“We have here in this short paragraph a most graphic and complete account 
of tho evolution through all its stages of a village built up by the oommimal 
labour of its inhabitants. We may notice how the assembly hall of the village 
figures prominently in its public works as being tho indispensable material 
requisite for tho growth and sustenance of that larger public spirit or civic 
consciousness, which bufids up the village itself.”® Indeed the villagers of 
Maoala provide ns with a refreshing example through the gloom of the mter- 
mediate period of our history, speoially when wo are to-day bent upon plan- 
ning a country-wido rural-reconstruction schemes. There is nothing to show 
that tho workers of the Macula village had to depend upon state-funds or 
grantj for their public works. The village was self-supporting. 

Influential as the village-committee was, it often went against the inte- 
rest of the gamaWiojalca. For instance, in the same Maoala village, the mem- 
bers of the committee, having by common consent given up the habit of drink- 
ing wine, incurred the displeasure of the headman who practically traded on 
the immorality of his own people : “When these men used to get drunk and 
oommiii murders and so forth, I used to make a lot of money out of them, not 
only on the price of their drinks but also from fines and dues they paid. But 
now here’s this young brahmin Maga b^t on making them keep the Command- 
ments ; he is putting a stop to murders and other crimes.”® 

From all this, it soems that vhe village government was largely carried 
on by the committees with the help of the headman, and, exceptmg Judicial 
matters of graver character and the revenuo-colleotion, the Central Gov- 
ernment did not interfere much with the rural affairs. Village life was thus 
peaceful in general but sometimes disturbed by the autocratic actions of the 
headman or the harassment by the tax-collcotors as we saw before. Even so, 
tho villagers would not suffer a despotic garmbhqjaka. They would take 
the law iu their hands. For instance, when onoc a headman intrigued with a 
villager’s wife he was seized by the look of hair on the top of his head. 


1. J., I, p. 199. "2’a pi ten ’eaa m idhiin pnMini kartmtt hsilaata mMh&ya v&sip'haramrn- 
vmlahallJtA eaturmMpatl^iau miticdena pSaine uppatbstvli pavattenti, yanUmm ahhhapatighitt- 
aruhkha harardi, viaanum aamam haronli, aetu’h attharanti, pohhharaaiyo hhamnU, aSlam 
karonH," 

2. Looal Oovemmnt in Aneienf India, 2nd ed., p. Id6, 

3. J., I, p. 199 — "OStikaMpaMclivaaBna o’aoa dan^abahvaaam ea dhamink labhSuV* 
amongst those Oitli deserves oar special notice. Zt most probably comes from the wtniOkfa 
or Odra a well-knosm word in epigraphio records, bat its meaning is difEeren^y giveai. How- 
ever, a Osfa meant a poUceman and anjost extortion by him from the pemie is so clear ^ fmiA 
the eplgrapMoai records s Of, e.g,, B. IX, 283, 298 j XI, 179, 221. Mat iniler deso^M^ 
of this official see Pran Hath, op, ott., p. 64 ff- Out gimabhoidba, then, had afeft polwd‘<TO®ei 
to perform. It is clear that he is represented by the pitfel of oar tiUues; oont^Ott 

Davids. J.B, A. S„ p, 887 (1901). 
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dragged into the courtyard and tlirown down as he cried, "I am the head- 
n.*' He was thrashed till he fainted and made to remember the lesson.* 
he was congenial, he could be left free, surrounded by comrades enjoying 
dances and music and favoured by the king.* On the whole it would 
seem that the village was a self-governing unit. 


1. J.. II, p. 136. 

3. J<, IV, p. 310— G. 84— “iSo gam»i holi saMyatnajjhe naeeehi gitehi pamodamano," 



SECTION III 
ECONOMIC ASPECTS 




INTRODUCTION 


* *TJtcoNOMios,” says Marshall, “is a sttidy of manlrind in the ordinary 
E/ busiucss of life ; it ezamines that part of individual and social action 
which is most closely associated with the attainment and with tho use of the 
material requisites of wellbeing.”’ With this general but able definition of 
Economics, we proceed to examine the Jataka evidence on the economic 
conditions of Ancient India. The fact has come to be recognised on all hands 
that economic currents are the moat active forming agencies of the world’s 
history. It has become quite clear, as shown by that great tliinker, dreamer 
of a new era, Karl Marx that economic forces have been the main guiding 
forces behind all prominent repercussions in the world’s history. And this is 
as much true of the olden days ns it is of the present age, which reverberates 
with momentous eoonoroio problems, plans and efforts at solutions all tho 
world over ; and if to-day another world war looms large on the horizon, bo 
sure it will bo largely due to economic causes and conflicts. 

To interpret history and understand it in this light, and on this basis, 
becomes necessarj’- and all tho more iniercsting. Of course, many will snoer 
at the idea of looldng at anoiont history and that too of a land like India with 
the modern perspective. But this must be done if history has any value. 

If we tise tho modern aoientifio terminology, the economic life of the 
Jataka people, as in all other cases, may conveniently be studied under the 
usual heads of Production, Consumption, Distribution and Exchange. 
Though the material at our disposal is not quite sufficient to present a 
systematic aoooimT< of every fact under thvse heads, the method itself will 
nevertheless prove to be valuable. 


It is delightful to note, moreover, that there is nouliing of theories and 
ideal speculations hero, but actual facts, and sometimes figures, which give 
us a realistic picture of the economic people, both villagerb and townsmen, 
of those ancient days. 


NATURAL 

environ- 

ment. 


The study of the physical or tlio natural environment which is always 
tho basis of all economic life and activity must precede 
our investigation. But the task becomes difficult when the 
period chosen is far removed from the present, as it is with 
us, and matorials for our studies are silent on this point. We 
can therefore only have a general idea of this phenomena which should 
be taken for granted as not quite materially at variance with what it is at 
present. The geographical situation must have been the same as now, with 
little of geologicai disruptions. So also with climatic conditions, 


1. FrinMlea oj Bconomiea, 1, 8tk ed. p. 1, quoted by Allred E. ZinmeiDi tPht GrUhOitk- ' 
monmoAih, 3ra. Ed, p. SIS. 
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Gaiga-Yamuna plain was rich and fertile with plenty of water, and hence the 
plentiful growth of rice and sugarcane which we notice in the stories. 
Kalihga or Orissa suSered moat from want of rain. The Ccntral-Indian 
stretch of land was covered over with dense forests — the Mahakantara of a 
little later period— which brought heavy rainfall. The richness and variety 
ot flora and that are to bo soon in the Jatalcas show the large extent of 
area and a great variety in physical features and climate of the country oven 
in those days. As for the facilities of communication, they were docidodly 
few and that too had. Eoads were not well constructed and wore infested 
with thieves and robbers thus impending free ooramunication. Water trans- 
port was comparatively bettor. The coast was not developed, though natural 
and rough harbours did help the adventurous traders of Bharukaccha or 
Campa or Kavirapattana. On the whole, the conditions were, as may be ex- 
pected, simple and primitive. Nature was ready to respond, but where was 
the human being to call and question her ? But, then, can wo expect this 
at a time more than two thousand years earlier in the history of evolution ? 

As to the oocial background, we need not say much here, as wo ate going 
to have a separate chapter on this subject. But in order 
SOCIAL BACK- to Understand its influence on the economic life, we may 
GROUND. point to the existence of joint-family system, which preserv- 
ed the status and condition of a man, system of heredi- 
tary occupations, which also helped to stabilise the industries, system of reli- 
gious mendicancy which deprived labour of a much useful element, and the 
class-divisions into the well-off nobility (issard) and the poor {daliddd) which 
to a certain extent marred the social harmony, as usual. 


From the analysis of the modern conception of wealtli, we find four 
characteristics, via., it is material, it is consummable, it is 


NATURE OS’ appropriable and it is transferable. Wealth of the Jdtaha 

WEALTH. times consisted in gold and silver and such other pre- 

cious metals, household gear, kine, oxen and horses, cattle 
fields and stores of grain and oven slaves and hired labour- 

ers — ^mostly agricultural and commercial capital. And what industrial capi- 
tal there was, was in the form of tools and imploinonts of the various crafts- 
men. We may also add that the organisation of industry was based on private 
and not collective property of land and other moans of produotion and 
distribution. Finally, there was, as wo shall see, a considerable difforontia- 
tion of oocupationa most of which again had become hereditary. This 
naturally necessitated facilities of exchange. And though we hoar of a girl 


working for a garment and a dog being bought for apiece of money and a 
cloth, money economy had come into existtuoe. 



OH AFTER I 


PEODUOTION 

I 

LAND 

W E KNOW THAT in any investigation of Production, the determination 
of its primary factors is quite essential. As in modern times, so 
also in those days, the factors of production were land, labour, capital and 
organisation. These aro the ohiaf moans of production. Let us, then, try 
to get whatever iufurmation we can, for each of these factors. 

Agriculture was che main occupation of tho masses as usual. This and 
other items such as cattle-breeding and dairy-farming oonstituto rural econo- 
mics which wa should first study. 

The whole country was filled with a net-work of villages and towns, 
tho former occupying a much larger spaoo. As already 
TyrES OE stated, there were difiorant orders of villages such as gaum, 
VILLAGES. garmka, nigamagama, dvdragama and paccantagdma. Qdtm 
means an ordinary village, gdmaka a small village, or 
more appropriately, a hamlet. Nigatm ordinarily meant a town, "though 
there was not. . . .any such hard and fast line between gdma and nigama to 
warrant the exclusion. ...of some gdmas which may have amounted to 
mgamas"' A nigamagdnui thus means a village, astir with the bustle of a 
market town, as distinct from a gdtm with its quieter life.® Dvdragdma 
obviously moans a village near the gate of a city or a great town, that is, in 
other words, a suburb. The other order of villages was that of the pacoaMa- 
gdmas or border-villages. Ecouomioally speaking, all these orders can be 
classified into three main types which may bo designated as : the mixed types, 
the special or the suburban types, and tho border types.® Under the first 
type, come those villages wh ich wore occupied by people of different castes and 
occupations. Perhaps these were in majority, and had the gdmabhojaka as 
their administrative head. 

The special and the suburban typos consisted of those villages which 
were occupied solely, or mainly, by particular communities, some of them 
specialising in some kinds of industry. Both the nigamagdmasmd the ^dragd- 
mas come under this head. Wo have instances of villages of Btohmanas,* 


1. G.n.i., p,m 

2. J., ll,pp 226, 232, for iustanoc. 

3. See Gupta, Land System, pp. 26 

4. J., I p. 368 . ra, p, 298, 342 j XV, p. 270. 
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Caijclalas,’ liuutors,’^ robbers,® carpenters,^ sniitlis,® potters,® ond weavers. 
“Tboso wore eitlicr suburban to largo cities, or rural, and constitut- 
ing as such special markets for the whole country-side.”® The existence and 
growth of such suburban areas were due either to the policy of segregation 
adopted by the higher castes or the king with regard to the people of lower 
classes like the Caijdalas or to the natural tendency of localisation of particular 
kinds of handicraft or industry, in which case the villagers had of necessity to 
depend on a contiguous town or a self-contained village. In any case, the 
economic life in these dvdragdmas was very poor.® Those villages were 
under their headmen {jctfJmhd). 


The third type, namely the Border villages (paccantagdmas) was also a 
very notable feature of those days. We have already seen, that these border- 
villages wore in a very inaecure condition owing to the organised depredations 
of robbers and marauders. * ® It was for this reason that these jjammtagdmas, 
where it was difficult to distinguish beWeen a rebel and a loj^alist, ’ ’ could not 
reasonably flourish as much as the villages of the former types which were 
nearer to the heart of a Idngdom or which enjoyed the privileges of a close 
proximity to towns and cities.’ ® It is therefore not at all surprising that we 
read of some border villages deserted and in a ruined state {'purd'^dmatf- 
Mna): ’ ® The economic life of the people oh the borders was very largely in a 
primitive stage, as wc see them making their settlement, wherever they can 
best find their food, dwelling and shelter.’^ 


As regards the size and population of an ordinary village, we have seen 
that it might consist of anything from a group of two or three houses to an 
indefinite number, and that the number of its inhabitants varied from 30 to 
1000 families or 160 to 5000 souls. An.d if we take the number of the villages 
in the country as 60,000, then the total population would bo 30 crores. But 
this is only a conjectiKe. ’ ^ 


, 1. J.i IV, pp. 20'0.-S’76, S90 y VI, p, 160. 

- ■- 3... J.j lt, ^ 5(5. W, p. 413 f V, p. 337 VI, p. 71. A nisadayama is also mentioned in 
, iha JApyayam Sruedd Siitra, VIU, 2, 8 . See Yed. In, I, 464. 

■ . 3. J., IV, p 430-"**llotli in I^ortli and South India there are still villages inhabited solely 
hy orimirial tribes” — Gupta, dp. oil., p. 20. ‘ 

4. J., II, pp. l8, 4065 rV, pp, 159, 207, 344. 

, 6. . J.,m,p.,281. 

,, "0. ■ J.,' HI; p. 376. 

'*7. j„I, p. 366 


a p. H. I., I, p. 208 ; J. B, A. S., 1910, pp. 862 

9. J., ip, p, 162 . IV, p. 223 5 V, pp. 288, 442, 476 5 VI> p. 170, 180. 

10. Sm specially J.; IV, p, 2M “TadA pwxantavAeino eota ia/mpadwiii pavkiM oimmath 
pmarttm kt^amare gahetvA bhandiha ukkhdp&pelva puna pamndarh payeawh,” 

11 . - 3.aJ31,p 9i'‘t»ainleoai,rS^apurUo eorapurieof" 

12. .Ben, op. ctii, p; 104. 


13. J., I,.p. 478. II, pp, 76,102 ; Cy, ifoAuwayya, m, 10. , 

"paecantavisvno yaitha yaUJta hahuih rmntsam UthhanH iattha tatiba- 
garwm nivesem wraim vkariiva migiidc^o mdretva mamaaih &ha rilv&puttadArAnt: ®o«8»M.” 

’ ..IB, . O. S. I,, I;pp 200>1. • - • 
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Allihis about the habitat, the homestead {hhumihhaga).^ Now let us 
take up the cultivable or arable or the agricultural laud (khetta) 
AG^MOnXi* proper. For, this is the land which formed the largest and the 

'i'UrtB, most important factor in production. And the wealth of the 

nation then, as always, primarily depended upon the strength 
of the country to produce commodities, agricultural or manufactured. 


This arable ground of the gdim (khetta) lay outside clustered dwellings 
and beyond the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest (ara'li'ha) left stand- 
ing when the forest-clearing had been made for dwelling and cultivation.® It 
was divided into small individual farm-holdings, each in the possession of an 
individual land-owner or a peasant-proprietor. Boimdary stones (lhambhe) 
were set up to dibtinguish the plots of land possessed by different owners.® 
The limits of the whole khetta might be extended bv fresh clearing of the forest- 
land.'* And while the majority of these farm-holdings wore probably small 
‘mauageahle single-handed or with sons and perhaps a hired man,’® and 
though the nature of agricultural implements would hardly pernoit big farming, 
largo estates of 1000 karisns (8000 acres?) wore not quite unknown.® The 
fields were guarded by fences,’ snares,® placards and vari- 

ous other means ’ ® and field- watchmen,’ ’ from intrusive beasts and birds. The 
internal boundaries of tach farmet’e plot must, apparently, have bean made 
by channels dug out for carrying the water for irrigation. ’ ® 

A.S for the local or physical aspects of agriculture, we need not go much 
deeper, for it is always doBerminod by the condition of the soil, climate or 
water-supply in euch parts of the country where lands are brought under culti- 
vation. ind those facts were not materially different then from what they 
are now. Mighty rivers like the Gafiga, Sindhu, Yamuna, and also other 
smaller ones like the Kannaponna, Godavari and Sotthivaii watered and en- 
riched practically the whole of the continent except perhaps JRajaputana. 
As to climate, it will not be unfair to say that on the whole, apart from slight 
variations, it was not different in substance from what it is now. The only 
part which looms large before our eyes aj unfortunate in getting sufficient rain 
and thus becoming famino-strioken, was Kalinga or Orissa, which, oven 
to-day, is not well-off in this respect. 


1 . 


J., IV, p, 36fl-0. 217. 

2. B J.,p. 4B, J.,1I, 368 and G. 08 — "....eabbamvammohindUvA lelielta»i mriMt 
iaeiiamimm kannmt^” IV, p. SOS.G. 217. 

3. J., 3V, p. 281 ; Contrast, Rhys Davids, B, I. ij, 40, 

J., n, pp, 367-8 ; O H. I., 1, p. 202. 

277 III, p. 102, 

J., Ill, p. 208 ; IV, p. 276. 

J., 1, pp. 143, 163 ; ril, p. 216 . 

J., I, p. 143. 

Ibid., p. 163 i IV, pp. 202-3. 

J., I, p. 143 “iaUha UiUha khmanti, a&Uni rop&nM, 


4. 

6 , 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
0 . 

10 . 


11, J., IIV p. 110 {hhettari^lihaH ) ; 111, p. 62 {hheaatj<y?aM) ; IV, p, 277, 

12. How these fields were ordinarily oons'tmotcd oau he gather ed from a deaoiiption in 
MoMvagga, VIII, 12, 1 , whore the Buddha is said to have hehold tUo Magadhon lioe-fielw divid- 
ed into short-pieoes (ttoeibaddhatn) and in rows {•pdibaMha^) and hy outside hotmdaiiea (flW)*#- 

end by oroBS-houndaries{»»dcr?<aio*a6adild£t*»)wIiiob he likened to n patohwork 


robe. 


24 
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- . Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is often referred to,';^ “In 
days of famine and drought,” says the Vessaniam Jdtalca,^ “corn did not 
grow and so men being unable to live used robbery ; tormented by want, 
■poor people would gather at the king’s courtyard and upbraid him,”.. And 
the gdt7id: 

“In hope their Pelda the farmers plough and till, 

Sow seeds and labour with their utmost skill ; 

But should some plague, or drought affliot the soil, 

No harvest will they reap for all their toil.”® 

shows the intensity of this phenomenon, esperieneed even to this day in the 
form of the ’Quake and the Cold wave and frost. 

How was this agriculture actually carried on ? Ploughing was, as it even 
now is, done with ploughs drawn by an oxen-pair.* The 
METHOD OE folk expressed the idea of ploughing as tho “maldng two of 
PLotJOHiNO. one.”® After ploughing, clods in the earth -were broken,® 
and soil was turned -wich spades.’ Nothing definite can 
he gathered from the stories as to how and wherefrom water was supplied 
to the fields. It is however presumed that, even though the artificial irrigation 
such as digging long canals was for all practical purposes unknown in those 
&ys,® the presence of large rivers and tanks and wells must have been made 
use of much in the same way as to-day. Much of course depends on rains 
which were uncertain. Water was taken through conduits {nikkham sukttnda- 
lath), ‘the green grass clothing it about.’® Seed was sown at usual time,*® 
and to tho gro-wn-up crops, the proverb gave the title ‘guhja’ because they could 
ooyor the crow out of sight. ’ ' Whou ri’pe, the crops were out and corn threshod 
on a prepared floor (Jthalamandala) and then taken to the granary, ’ ® Beyond 
this, we do not kuo-w anything about agricultural methods, such as the use 
of fertilisers and the adjustments and rotation of crops, existence of which 
may however readily he conceded. 


1, J., I, pp. 329, 4S0 ; H, pp. 13S, 149, 307 ; V; pp. 183, 401 ; VI, p. 487. 

3. J.,VI,p, 487. 

,3. or., V, p. 401— G. 246. 

4. J., 1, p. 602 ; II, ppi 60 (WMipoJ^sa), 106, 300 {dw pone) ; V, p. 08. 

6. J., VI, p. S6i-“Ekfe*ta dvidhitkara^am ndma kaaanam." 

. 0. J., U, p. 69. 

7. J., V, p. 08. 

8. The existence of dams (Mtoga the rivers for inigatiou parposes can be seen in the 
famous SsMya-KoK^a episode given in tho Introductory portion of J.,' V, pp. 413 ff, 

0. .T., V, p, 401-G. 246, 

10. J., 11, p, 135 s V. p. 401-Q. 243 “FapanK 

.. « ?•' G- 120— “jStem yaveah yena ca guhyamahu." Eor Wtaguhya see Paninl. 

Afiiiahyayl,lXl, 2. Q. , , 

12. J„ II, p. 341 ; yi, p, 297— G. 1301. 

13. J;, 1, p. 487 J U, p. 136 i IV, p. 240 } VI, p, 297-6. 1301. 
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What then were the agriaultural products in general ? The predominant 
grain-harvest was that of rice of difioront varieties {soli: 
FIELD- tanitda). ' The eastern portion of India, specially Bihar 

CHOPS. Bengal, has always been famous for this rice-harvest 

which mainly depends upon the abundance of water-supply 
which could be got from the Ganges and its tributaries. Amongst other 
field grain-crops are mentioned barley (ffava) and millet {kaiigu).^ Among 
pulses, grams (kaldye) peas and beans {muggamdsa)^ and also perhaps 
sesame {tila)*^ are mentioned. Oil-seeds lilco the castor must have 

been grown and with these may bo mentioned the coooanut trees.® Of the 
spices, we have mention of pepper {tmrica), moist and dry ginger (addasingi- 
vera), white mustard (siddhattJiaka) and cumin {jlraTca).^ Salt and vinegar 
(JLom-ainhila) are frequently mentioned as ncoossary ingredients in food.’’ 

Sugar-cane {iicchv) seems to have been a very common crop and its sweet 
juice was used in plenty.® Sugar (sakhara) was most probably obtained from 
sugar-cane.® 

Of the fibre-crops, cotton (kappdsa) was of course the most important. ' ° 
Other lands of fabrics, viz., silk (jeoseyya), wool (kambala) and linen (kJioma) ’ ' 
are also mentioned, but wo do not know as to the extent to which these 
articles were produced. It is also probable that the aloe-fibre was grown and 
utilised.’® Th& iahmli at simbedi at the dmul (silk-cotton) trees which 
yield a silljy fibre, were known.’® But no information is at hand as to 
whether these fibres were converted into fine silk or not. 

We cannot clearly ascertain whether indigo or such other chemical dyes 
were produced or known, though the mention of a variety of colonrs’'* may 
lead us to believe in their existence and cognisance. 

Betel (tambulam) and areoca-nut {pUga) appear to have been extensively 
grown. ’ ® 

Of vegetables, a large variety is to be foimd. Among others pot-heihs, 
pumpldns, gourds, cucumbers and convolvulus {sakam eva aldbu-kumbJta'n^ 


1. J., 
4. 630— a, 

2. J., 

3. J., 

4. J., 

5. J., 

6. J., 
Q, 2113. 

7. J., 

8. J„ 

9. J„ 
. 10, J.. 

11. J., 

12. J., 

13. J., 

14. 3., 
quite olear. 

16. J., 


I, pp. 429, 484 } II, pp. 136, 378 ; HI p. 383 ; IV, p, 270 ; V, p. 406-G. 262; 71, 
2030. 

II, p. 110 5 lU, p. 216 ; VI , p. 680. 

11, p. 74 } I, pp. 429, 484 ; V, p. 37 ; VI, pp. 366, 680. 

VI, p. 336 {?). 

1, p. 423 i n, p, 440 ; V, pp. 364, 417 ; VI, p. 629 G. 2023. 

I, p. 244 ; II, p. 303i Ul, p. 226 ; V, p. 12 ; VI, p. 630—0, 2083 (stMSpo); 639— 

I, pp, 244, 304 ; II, p. 263 ; 111, p. 226. 

II, p. 240 ; IV, p. 100-1 } VI, p. 689— Q. 2113. 

III, p. 110 ; IV, pp, 214, 379 s V, p, 384. 

III, p. 280 f V, 343 J VI, pp. 47— G. 160 ; 336 ) p, 637— G, 2087. 

IV, p, 188 5 V, p. 282 ; ’'h, pp. 47 j 456-0. 1617; 600-00, 1796-1801; 634-0. 2065. 
VI, p. 680 — G. 2024. Subbarao, op, cit,, p. 72. 

Lpp. 202, 203 ; III, p. 30 ; V, p. 269-0 120. 

VI, p. 270— G, 1223-6 ; meoniug of nfh'pa as indigo in VI, p. 637-0. 2086, is dot 
I. pp. 288, 291 ; II, p. 320 ; V. p. S7 { VI, p. 367. 
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elalukddiiii tijma) were grown.’ Cultivation of garlic (««^?) is also 
known. 


Horticulture was in a very lugli state of efficiency. The Jatalea stories 
are replete with descriptions of gardens and parks and we 
OUMUBE ® variety of garden-producc—both fruits 

and flowers.® Among tho flowers, to mention only a few 
moio important ones, we have Idmsuha, pafaU, kanniMra, Jayasumma, 
kadamba, sirisa, bahda, sdla, ketalca and so on 

“Festoons of flowers garlanded 

As when the banners fly, 


Blossoms of every hue and tint 
Like stars that dot the slcy.”® 
“Always the many-ooloured flowers. 
Blow fragrant on the breeze.”® 


Of the fruits, again, not to go into details, we may mention mango, rose- 
apple jaolifruit, fig, grape, plantain, date and so on 

“A man may stand beneath tho trees and pluck them as they grow 

The choicest flavour, taste, both ripe and unripe show.”® 

Mango-groves were evidently a common feature.® 


For vegetables and fruits there were the green-grocers or fruit-sellers 
who specialised in them and bought from the growers to sell to tho 
customers, and it was a very flourishing industry.’® And so also with the 
flowers, which were grown and used in strfficiently large quantity to give rise 
to the specialised occupations of the florist and the garland-makers {mdlS- 
ft^yds).’ ’ This fruit and flower culture must have been highly advanced^ 
for foroing flowers and fruits out of season was known.’® 


1. J., 1, p. 312 } IV, p. U5 ! V, p. 37. 

,2. J., VI, p. 638— G.^083. 

3. IxuLUdierablQ aro the trees and plants, flowers and fruits mentioned and desoribod with 

’ a keen sense of observation mainly in the of tho stories. Bee speoially J., 11, pp. 108-8; 

ly, p. 92— G, 1-2 ; V, pp. 37-8, lOO-G. 19-21, 406, 420; VI, pp. 269-G. 1168-8; 628—38 GG. 
2012-2100. O/j G. P. MajnJndor|s Upavana Ftnodu, a iSafneirfatreatiseonArbori-Hortioul- 
tore, Caioutta, 1936, esp. informative Introduction. 

4. J., VI, pp. 630-39-GG. 2024,-2115. 

6. Ibid., pp. 629.3C-G. 2023 ; 2034. 

6. p. 634-Q. 2067. 

7. Ibid., pp. 629-GG. 2017 J”; 684 GG. 2060 ff. ete. 

8. Ibid., p. 629-G. 2021^— vappagmdhari^uttame.’ 

&. J., 1, p. 139. Tho variety and plenty of flowers and fruits -exoited the wonder of 
' the Greeks : see Diodorue, 11, 36. 

... 19-., P-. 412 ; H, 179 ; HI, p. 21-2,;- IV; pp. 44.6 ; 448-G. 119; 449. The Word por- 

»dfe». ooonrring in the V&jaedmyi Samhild, xss, 10, has been variously interpreted by Vodio 
oommentators. To our mind the term is quite equivalent to our pannika and therefore 
diouldmeBnagreea-grooer..” See Fed, Ind., H, p. 801. : 

‘ 11. J., I, p. 120 ; IV; p, 82 } VI, p. 270-G. 1197. 

12, J., II* p. 106 ; IV; pp., 20D-r, - - 
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Among the miscellaneous crops we may mention lac (laJckha), saffron 
(kmumbhara) and camphor (kappumy as the more important ones ; honey 
(wadTAu) seems to have been easily procurable, 2 for wherever flowers are in 
plenty, bees are sure lo be there. 

We spoke of the agricultural land and its produce. We shall now proceed 
to deal with the waste land, pastures and such other grounds, and their useful- 
ness in the economic development in those days. 

These waste or nou-agricnltural lands may be olassifled into cremation 
or burial grounds, forests and pastures, mining and river-traers. The orema- 
tion grounds do not seem to have been of much economic importance at that 
time. 

The pasture-grounds, on the other hand, were more useful. On these 
grounds the cattle and goats wore grajzed. ^ The people customarily entrusted 
their flocks to a communal neatherd as even now (rf. le fremageur of the Pen- 
nine Alps). These gopdldkas or gopm and ajapdlas led the herds lo the pas- 
ture grounds, grazed them during tlio day and returned them to the owners 
in the evening. Or, as it sometime^ happened, specially in the case of 
wealthy people, they kept the herds with themselves in a shielding by night 
and brought the produce to the owners from time to time.® 

This naturally leads us to notice the breeding and rearing of live-stock 
BEAIHN<J Olf dairy farming— both akin to agriculture. Animals are of 
UVE-STOOK great use for pmposes of cultivation at, well as of draught. 

Cattle were of course a highly esteemed form of wealth,® 
and their tending and rearing was an essential concern to 
the people for, “upon Mae depend men.”^ Cattle were rubbed with oil® 
and supphed with necessary food, usually grass and some kind of fodder.® 
Knowledge of cattle and their habits of eating and drinking were patent to 
the people.’® The method of dairy-work may not have been quite scientific 
and economical, tbo hygiene of the cattle may have been neglected, but 
people did try to improve upon their work in this direction. * ’ Hence it 
was that the supply of milk and its four products viz. curds, buttermilk, 
batter and ghee, was abundant*® and so the people could get the most 
nutritious kind of food easily. 

1. J., I, pp. 149, 319 } III, p. 183 ; IV, p. 266 ; VI, p. 66 } p. 636-G. 2073 , 637-0. 2992. 

2. J., 1, p. 238 , III, p. 41 : IV. p. 379 5 V, pp, 20, 384. 

3. J., 1, pp. 194 . 240 ; 388 ; HI, p. 149 ; 40J-G. 129 ; IV, pp. 260, 326 : Buffaloes ate 

mentioned, J , IV, p, 364-G. 262. 

4 J., 1, p. 194; HI, pp. 140, 401 ; IV, p. 384-G. 266 ; V, p. 417. 

6. J., I) p. 388 "mah&vibhavo ^eKhi . . . . kma gop&laho gavo ga7telv& araMam ^avisiloS 
tattha gopalliiain batvi rahhhantv vaacUi aeffhmo oa k&lena kSlah goraaath Of. for the 

Greek shrahord, Zinvmem, Tha CIrteii OommonweaUh, p. 231. 

6. JT, VI, pp. 1801-a. 789-90. 

7. J., rV, p, 263-G. 113 "pMun&Ow again pcySi'*. 

8. J„ 1, p. 106, 

9. Ibid., IV, p. 67 (haroii)} also Ibid, 263-G. J13 “pajuMmSfhS pasmio.” 

10. J„VI,p, 336, . 

11. Eor iustanoe, the knowledge that if the oows were afraid of anything they wefe 

to give less milk, made them oaxeiul. J., 1, p. 388. . 

12. J., I, pp. 296, 388 $ 467 ; VI, p, 324— (pagsogorosoyAala} Of. 
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Together with eettle, flo('Ica of slioop and goats also wore usual, as vvo saw 
abovo, and oven kings are said to have possossod them. ’ Wc do not Icnow 
as to how far these wore utilised for wool-production. Here may also be mon * 
tionedtho breeding of horses for q^uality,^ which made considerable traffic and 
dealing in thorn possible. ^ Kings, as we saw, wore fond of hunting wich dogs 
which led to tho breeding of a good strain. “ 

Vast stretohea of land, otherwise waste, yielded a largo quantity of grass 
and such other useful herbs. And grass-cutting was a ttuasi-agri cultural 
industry followed by the poorer strata of workers (linahdraJea).^ 

Lot us now turn to forest-lands (mnapaedra).^ India of those days seems 
to havo been richly gifted with forest tracts. Almost tlio 
ABBOBl- whole of the country was covered over with a largo variety 

OUliTURB. of trees. Arboricnlture, as a science aldn to agrioulturo, may 

not have been rocognisod to its fullest measure, but the 
beneficial influenoe of forests does not require any human agency. They 
were, as they always are, of much economic value. They provided the 
country with materials {bJiapdam) for the construction of houses, vehicled, 
shops and various lands of implements and tlic like. Various kinds of timber, 
bamboo, creepers, fibrous plants like those mentioned before, loaves like 
those of betel, wild flowers, medicinal herbs and rootb wore to bo found in 
plenty. And for these tho VanacaraJeas, or the foresters, roamed about'®' 
aud tho wood -workers, the basket-makers, workers in bamboos, and the 
carpenters sallied forth far and wide from their abodes.® Above all, the 
forest-trees wore an unfailing souroe of fuel for the community,® and of a 
living to tho wood-galherora (JmttliaJidrahas).''^ A. Jdtalea,*' moreover, 
informs us that self-sown paddy {sai/a^jdto sdli) was to be found in the 
forest regions of the Himalayas. Similarly honey, of whicli wo road 
frequently as eaten wich rice, was most probably obtained in the forests from 
the wild beehives.’ ® 


But, apart from their valuable uses for food, fodder, fibre and timber, 
trees are highly useful for their influence on the climate and rainfall, as is well- 
known. Thus, inspito of a failure of agricultural produce due to drought or 
inundation which sometimes visited tho coxmtry, people could support them- 
selves on forest trees which yielded starch, oil, sugar, vegetables, fruits and 
fibres. 


In counootion with forest lands it would be well, by the way, to speafc of a 
few mote aspects eonneoted with them, me., hunting and its economic value. 

1. J., I, p. 240 ; IV, p. 363-G. 24,7 -jwaay anti ajelake, ' ^ 

2. J., I, p. J81-G. 23 ; II, p. 364, 428 ; etc., Soo Supra p. 164 
8. J., 1, p. 124 5 11, pp. 31, 287. 

4. J., I. p. 176 : rv, p. 437. 

6. J., I, p. 121 } m, pp. 120-30 ; V, p. 417, 

6. J.,lY;p. 360-G. 217. 
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Hunting wns by no naoana an unimportant occupation in those days. 
Flesh-eating was a very common praclioo as wo shall see 
HXJNTINa. later on.’ Venison was highly esteemed. Not io speak of 
the king going on a limiting merely to ojqterieneethe delicacies 
and, pleasure of eating venison ‘broiled on charcoal;’ * it is important to note 
that there were regular hunters — ^thn htddakas and the nisddas, whoso sole 
occupation was to capture or Idll tho animals and earn their Ihing by selling 
them.® Not only that, there Wire special villages of these hunters, as we 
have already seen.^ 

Equipped with staffs, bows and snares, they would roam fat and wide 
on and among the mountains and foreste in search of prey. ® They laid a snare 
of twisted cord of leather-thongs set with a pole, in tho door-drives.® They 
knew the time for deer to come down from the hills and would post themselves 
‘in ambush by the coad.*'^ Some of them would form themselves in a circle 
with weapons in their hands and then rouse the doomed meatuies by their 
shouts, and capturt> thorn.® Others used to build platforms on the boughs 
of the trees at tho foot of which "they found the track of deer and watch aloft 
for their coming to oat the fruits,” and when come, “they brought them down 
with a javelin.”® Thus they obtained hide, elaws, teeth and fat,'® all 
economically useful products. Prom elephants, whether deliberately Icilled 
or otherwise, was obtained ivory which was the raw material of a very 
important industry. ' ’ Pautber’a akin waa also a useful material. ' ® 

Similar was tho occupation of bird-catohing and fowling. Birds were, 
POULTRY doubt, caught and sold for pets,'® but, as was more 

usually the case, they were meant for consumption. 

‘‘What fate for one eanght in a snare 
Except the cruel spit?” 


1. See for instanoo J. IV, p 370 ; V, p. 489-U. 424, ok. 

2. J.. IV, p. 437 AngmapdkhniU magami^iaatii. 

3. J., n, p. 184 ; IV, pp. 262, 334, 337, 341 ; V, p. 41. 

4. Of. '‘Tboir industry -was oortainly a very important one. The largo atretobes of foresd) 
open to all, separating most of the sotUomonts ; tho absonco of any custom of breoduig cattle 
for tbe meat-market ; tho largo demand for ivory, fur, bmowB,oreBpoTB and all tho other pioduoe 
of the woode ; and tho congeniality of tho occupation, all tended to encourage these hunters.” 
Rhys Davids, Buddhial India, p. 94. The hunters had already been out oil from tho rest of tho 
society, as in Greece : see Zimmem j “Tho mighty hunters of ohl days, once the pride of their 
small oommumties, woro out oil from tho sooiety o! the growing city, and beoame recognized 
Outoostes ” — The Oreeh Commonmalth, p. 230. 

6. J., IV, piJ. 413, 426 ; VI, pp. 170 ; 882 

0. J.. I, p. 388; n, p. 164 ; Ilf, p. 184 ; IV. p. 414. 

7. J., I, J). 164. 

8. J., Ill, p. 325 . IV, p. 268 . VI, p. 682, 

9. J., I, p 173; also J„ 1. pp. 100 : 104 ; IV, p. 49 ; TV, p. 392. Two other artiftoes 
consisted in (1) laying Valmearighafaf/anta {Vrgnbha Jdlaka, MaMveulu, for Barhut illostratloa, 
see Barua, Barhut Jdiaka Seems,) and (2) Siting dogs from two sides {KoTimmaVkham^vu, 
Dhammapada, CommenlarieB, for illustration soo Barua, Barhut J&talm SeeneB). 

10. J., I, p. SSS—“Gamma-mk?M-dSthct e'eva vasaft oa.” 

11. J.. I, p. 321; II, p. 197 } V, pp. 46, 49 ; VI, p. 61-0. 209. 

12. J., p. 61 -G, 269 — "ajinar^i haHnate dipt." Bor hui 
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thus cries out a. captured bird.’ In either case the fowler got his living.* 
These fowlers were sometimes numerous enough to have a milage all to them- 
selves as wo have seen.® They caught the birds with snares and traps. The 
snare, made usually of stout horse-hair (vdlapdsa) and fixed to a stick (yatthi) 
was strewn on the ground. As soon as the birds descended on the ground 
they were caught fast into it.'* Sometimes they used a docoy-bird (dtpaikah- 
ham or tittird) which, by its cry, gathered its kinsfolk , ® or they themselves imi- 
tated the note of a bird to gather its kind together, and when the birds were 
drawn together, they flung the net over them, and whipped the sides of the 
net together so s a to got them all huddled up in a heap. Then they crammed 
them into their basket and carried them away. ® Thus they sold them away, 
sometimes fattening them before sale.’ Among the birds thus sought after, 
were parrots and peacocks (for pets) and quails, partridges and ospreys.® 
Beautiful feathers of the mallards were sold and brought a nice sum.® 

Eishing of course formed a very important occupation and fisheries an 
important addition to the national wealth of those days. 
FISHERIES. Eish was largely consumed. Besides being the usual food of' 
those living near the river and sea-tracts, ’ ° it was sold and 
consumed by others.” Both the net and the lino (jdla : bdlisa) were used to 
catch fish.’* Basket-traps (kumindni) were also set in pits and holes of 
the rivers to capture them.’ ® Lina and soet fisher-men wore difEetehtiat'ed.’ * ■ 
Fish of various lands were known. ’ ® 


Coming now to mining, we feel that it must have been undertaken quite 
extensively, though on primitive lines. India has always 
MININQ. been famous for its mineral wealth. The oft-quoted passage 
from Megasthenea is no exaggeration : “And while the soil 
hears on its surface all kinds of ftuita which are known to cultivation, it has 
also underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it contains much 
gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals which are employed in making articles of use and ornament as 
well as the implements and accoutrements of war.” ’ ® And the most 
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elaborate treatment of tie subject by Kautilya ' leaves no doubt about the 
fact that mining had reached a stage fax above the rudimentary. 

The tT dtaTias mention a large variety of metals such as gold, silver, copper, 
brass, iron, lead, tin and various lands of precious metals, crystals (phalikd) 
gems, diamonds, rubies, pearls and corals^ which, however, might not come 
under indigenous production. True, we have no information as to the method 
or extent of digging mines, clearing the ores, smoltinff, and such other processes 
connected with mining. Besides metals, wore to be found hundreds of mineral 
substances — tinaddha — such as salt, collyirum, arsenic, yellow orpiment, 
vermilion, and so on. ® All these would naturally lead us to rhe conclusion 
that mining was undertaken to a very great extent, by methods which might 
not be very soientifio in an age prior to Kautilya’s or Megasthenes’s. There 
remains no doubt, however, looking to the various motal-indnstrios, that India 
of the JdtaJca times was rich in mineral wealth. It may be that some of the 
rich metals wore imported from abroad. But as to the general mineral wealth 
having been indigenous there seems little doubt. 

The existence of mines and miners can be gathered from this metaphoric 
verse ; 

“And I ho brick mound, search as you may, contains. 

No veins of iron for the miner’s pains.” 

Before finishing with land-production, we should mention that land also 
supplied ordinary earth, mud, brick, mortar, coment and such other things— 
raw materials for stono-worldng and building-industry.® 

So far we have dealt with land or the natiu’al resources which are of pri- 
mary importance among the factors of production. Wo have seen that there 
was an abundance of fertile land as weU as of mineral resources. The major 
part of the total population of the (country was engaged in ogiiculture. We 
saw that the land was split up inio a number of small holdings, with well- 
marked boundaries. The science of economic welfare has taught us that 
cultivation by fragmentation is a greater evil than ffagmentation of land by 
sub-division of holdings. Small holdings there were, but there is nothing to 
show in the stories that oultivaiion by fragmentation was cariied, to oxoeps. 
In other words, under the joint-family system — indeed an important institu- 
tion from economic standpoint at that time — smaller holdings were brought 
together under joint-cultivation. Moreover, wo have instances of estates of 
1000 Tcarisaa and raoie. And, algo, land was with the agricultural class. Yet, 


1. Aithai&aUa, II, 13. 

2. J., Il, p. 298-G. 16-7 {nyo, lohaiu, ivgn, slwiS, 


. lajaiath, S^irnii^aa, ‘mim 

1, pp. 331, 3B1, 478 5 II, p. 6 ; IV 60, 86-0. 143. 103, J18, 366 j V, PP. 96. 418 j VI, p®. 117-20, 
161 -a. 706, 1 76, 186, 231, 276-9, 340, 402, 493. 


3. J., V, p. 416 — *'aHj<tm-manosilA’hariUtla>hiiiO«Jo^'* 

4. J., VI, p. 212—0. 917 ; OJ. J., II. p. 286- 

6. J., I, pp. 333 i^halca), 336 {nduhlthah), 428 {mUm), 432 . 
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■vmk all this, wo must say that agrioaltuie was practised on a small scale. 
Cultivation, was almost always extensive, not intensive, though tho methods 
varied slightly according to difierent nature of tho soil-swampy, black, dry, 
and so oji. The peasant toiled on with tho help of pra ctice and inherited expe- 
rience, with iittio of scientific Imowledge. Tho implements wore simple. Still, 
the peasant does not seem to have boon inefficient. But, as in all ages, capital 
was wanting. Perhaps there was no need of it. The average pca.sant, except- 
ing a smaller section of hifumbikas or wolholl peasants, corresponding to the 
• Russian Jcoola&s, was poor, though not to tho extent to which he is fallen to-day. 
Agriculture is important not only in itself, but on it depend mainly the manu- 
facturing industries. It is clear that the raw materials of every industry 
must come ultimately from the land. And so also with allied industries of 
cattle-breeding, arboiioultivce, pisciculture and mining of which we spoke 
before. We shall now deal wilJb. various manufacturing industries provalout 
in the days of the Jatekas. 

We shall presently see that India of those days had a great variety of 
flourishing industries. Industrial production, depending as 
it ^oeg agriculture and raw materials, was never poor — 
either in quality or in quantity. Most of the industries 
were worked by hand-labour. It seems India was far ahead, in comparison 
with other countries of those times, in dexterity, and skill, swiftness and 
delicacy of touch of hei artisans. The metal industries and textiles had 
particularly attained eminence. This traditional prosperity of India, in sb 
far as it concerned Industries, began to be vanished only at the dawn of tho 
Industrial Revolution in tho West which, with machines and the capitalist 
rdgime all the world over, sounded tho dcathknell of handicrafts and 
small industries. India now needs not the quiet reversion to old and simple 
crafts, which is only an outcome of despair to reform the present system of 
production and distribution, but an organised, planned and well-thought-out 
Industrial development to the mass-benefit. With all the sneering, onuses and 
anti-propaganda, Russia has shown tho path by which ah exclusively agrioul- 
, ttical oouutry can ba converted into a full-fledged Industrial country, devoid 
of the ovils aud conflicts of a capitalistic system. 

, But perhaps this was out of place here. Our eyes should again revert to 
. that far-ofl age when things were comparatively simiilc, 

India has always been noted for its silks. In the Jdtaha times, Benares 
TBXTilhsS already acquired great fame for the special excellence 

of its wares — “Fine Aasf cloth, worth ten thousand pieces” 
WEAVINQ. already become a proverbial phrase. ’ Besides this 

, finer stuff, Qandhara and l^d^iffihara were known to bo producing woollen 


■ 1. J., n, 443-0, 141 {Kasikan ea mudwaU'haiA)i III, p; 10 {satasahaaiiMttahanikaidi\ i 

7, p; 7®'?; pp. 40-0. 194, SO-0. 226 (k&aikwttama), 144-00, 647-0 ; 405^ Of. Mam-- 

os one thonaami, . TRisfe pt. H, p. 106 

. T»_ .fit. n T* Mn.^nynda.'Vt T /I . T •pv'rt Ittl. ; . ■ ■ * ^ 


B. 0/ G. P. Majmnd^r, J. O.,.!, pp.,101, F. 
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clofhs oi great value.’ The silk olotk {Koseyya) was most piobably 
embroificred with gold® ; kings woro turbans of gold.® The state-olephants 
aLo had golden iloths.'* Thus, while silk was a jioruion of royalty and 
wealth, the garments of the large majority of the people were made 
of cotton.® Hemp might have been in use, but to a very Umited 
extent. Thus, besides the ordinary dress of the people, costly and dainty 
fabrics of silk cloth and hir were worked out into rugs, blanlcocs, cushion 
cloths, covcilcts and oarpots,® sufficiently enough to have a foreign market, 
Ascetics are said to have worn ‘robes of bark’ probably made from 
aloe-fibre,'^ 

Thus wo see that weaving was tho mosr important industry of the country 
next to agriculture. It was, of course, hand-loom weaving which reached a 
perfection in tho jjroduction of a variety of fine and coarse cloths. 

Tho pr,.liminary proocssea of ginnine, cleaning, pressing, carding and 
spinning wore also important industries by themselves. W& have unfortu- 
nately no reference to carkhd or the spinning wheel here. But about its 
existence there can be no doubt. ® All these were, and to some extent still are, 
the domestic industries- — the chief oocupation of women as the references from 
tho stories show. ’’Itthinam happasapoUhamdhanuM’’ — ^women’s bows for 
carding cotton — ^mu.st have been common and faimliar household articles,® 
Of weaving wo have a graphic scene herein : 

“As when the lady at bar loom 
Sits weaving all the day. . . . 

Her task ever goes less and less. ” ’ ° 

Weavers probably got on nicely with their profession,' ’ but the profession 
itself was considered to he a miserable and low work. At present of course 
handloom weaving can hardly stand against mill-oompetition. The cloth 
merchants are termed as dusslkas.'*^ 

1. J., VI, pp. eOO-GQ. 1796, 1801. 

3. Snbbarao, op, eit., p. 7 1, 

3. J., V, p. 322-G. 119-^oSea«ai)flI/«. 

4. J,, IV, p. 404-Q. 60 “jj'lja ftawoSa^paJMvSsass” also V. p. 258-G. 43. 

6. J., ni, p. 280 } VI, p. 41. 

0, J„ I, pp. 149, 304 ; tl, pp. 63, 274 ; p. 338 {htAbala ) } 187, 4S8 (citetftara) } VI, pp, 
186, 191, 280 (varapolthahattkaranaA)’, 

7. 1, pp. 149, 221, 319 j UI, pp. 183, 274, 284 ; IV, pp. 260 356 ; V. p. 187 ; VI, 500, 

8. See fl., VI, p. 336. Aiaongst the findings at Mohenjo Daro ireie nnmoious spindle 
whirls in the honses ; and that it (spinnmg and weaving) was practised hy the well-to-do and the 
poor alike Is indioated by the fact that the whirls are made of the more expensive faolnqe as weU 
B/s of the cheaper pottery and sholl.” MoJm^o Da,n mi the Initti GivilUalian, 1, p. 32, 

9. J„ VI, p, 41. 

iO, J., VI, p. 26-G. 106— ‘VafftSpi fanfe vUate 

Taih path deiiyupaviyati 
Apakkath hati vetai6a>h.* 

Of, Si) 7eia, 2, 33, 4 “The weaver roils her growing web together” 

31, J., I, p. 366 (foafavdya l&HuMhmma ) ; IV, p. 476 (peeahirS), 

12. J„ VI, p. 276-Q. 1197. 
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AUiod to weaving is dyeing. Although no direct infonnatiou can be 
gathered as to this undoubtedly an important industry, the variety of colours 
known to the Jdtalcas' and , the mention of garments, rugs and curtains as 
dyed scarlet, orange and yellow and red, among others, should be sufficient to 
establish the fact.® Even an umbrella is said to have been red-coloxrrod.® 
Moreover the word “Cantjavdra" occurring in a couple of gdthds* and meaning 
dyer’s straming cloth ^ should dispel any doubt that may bo lurking in our 
mlriflfl as to this fhet. The word rajaJea, ordinarily raeauing a washerman and 
occurring in a gdilid,^ should also include a dyer. OmJdtaka actually indi- 
cates the existenee of coloured clothes in the dyers’ street — rajaka-vitM,'^ 


Together with this we may mention the tailoring industry which must 
have existed, and that in quite a flourishing state, as the use of clothes is 
no where scanty tailors were called the twvnalcuras. 

"Wo may well believe, then, that for clothing India was self-sufficient and 
had not to depend on tho sweet will of other countries. Not only this, but 
the production from the weaving industry of the country was probably such 
as could supply a commodity for the export trade of India in those days. 


The country, being 
POOD AND we may, 


predomiuautly an agricultural one, as we saw, 
as a matter of . course, expect her to supply her 


sons with all the necessary food-stuffs. 


The production of salt was very important, in as much as it oould bo 
produced in any quantity from the water of tho sea. And there wore salt 
makers — loiiaMras — ^who also prepared salt by boiling tho salt-water.® 

Ksh and meat {macchamamci} were obtained in abundance and had a 
flourishing market’® as we have already seen. Meat was also dried and 
preserved.” Slaughter-houses {sUnd) were common. 

The manxifaotuiing industiies connected with food-grains are rico-hullmg, 
i^eat and miUot-milling and bakeries. There were indeed no flour mills, but 
the flohx must have been prepared at home by means of grinding-stones which 
can be seen even now in almost all the. villages. 


1, J., VI, p. 079-GK}.^ 1233-6. TIw colours nomed are \irMto (seta) dark-bhie (nih)i 
brown (piUgiAa) yellow (feol»ddo), golden (savanna), silvery, (rajaUmaya), red (raMa, indagopa), 
'black (hSK) madder-like (maHjettha) etc. 

2. J., 1, p, 449 ; IV, p. 266-0. 119. 340 j V, p. 211. 

, . 3., , J., VI, p. .218-0., 934 — ‘Ja^bonadafh ohattaifi. 

, 4.- J., y, p. i86.‘GG. 210-20. 

6. Son Bhye Davids, Questions of King M&inda, 11, p, 278. 

6. J., Vl, p. 276-0. 1197. 

, 7. J.,lV,p8l. , 

8. J., IV, pp. 24, 38 s VIj p. 364. 

9, J., VI, p, 206-0. 889. 

10. J'V d?.P- 478 j U, p, 363 J 111, 49,; V, p. 468 ; VI, pp'. 62, 72, 

11, J., 111,100, 378} VI, p. 62, 469 ; 276-0 1196} .334, . 
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Refined sugar as suoli was perhaps little known, but the ooinmonost form 
of production was from sugar-cano. Both the lump-sugar and powdered 
sugar were in use,' The sugar-oane-pressing iustrumcntd were in vogue. ^ 

Some methods, though primitive in nature, must have been adopted for 
the purpose of pressing out oil from tho oilseeds, though nothing is given out 
by the stories as to the form of this indJiotry. Oil was largely consumed in the 
kitchen. ® 

Bosido.s tho cooks employed by tho rioh and tho kings/ thoro wore 
othors who had their own quarters in the city whero they prepared and sold 
food.® 

Corn was also sold® and tho ooin-sellers were not wanting in their tactics 
of mixing good grain with chaff so as to profit.'' 

Liquor was, no doubt, manufactured and oonsumod on a largo scale.® 
Drinking festivals ware a common feature of those days,® even though the evil 
offools of drinking were recognised'® and ab.stoDtion from it was preached." 
Liquor was extracted from rice and fruit mixture,'® the soma plant ' ® and 
from the sugar-cane, ' ® and was sold in shops (surdpana) open day and 
night. ' ® 

Tn the metal industries many a haudi-crafb attained to considerable 
METALS AND “lagnitld®- 

Then, as now, Indians and specially women-folk, wore fond 
^t aIiS AND of ornaments. So gold-smiths had a very flourisMng trade. 
It is significant, as pointed out by Prof. Suhbaiao,'® that 
“shops of gold-smitha-waro (sabMni Hrcxndni) are warned against in the 
same breath with gossip, drink and lowd company.”' ’’ Among the precious 
metals and fewollery mention has been made of gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls, crystals and jewels,'® which all however may noi; be of indigenous 


1. J„ 1, p. 238 ; III, p. 110 j IV, pp. 274, 379 ; V, p. 384. 

2. J , U, p. 240 — “wxhvyanU” 

3. J., 1, pp. ] OS } 423 . II, p. 301 ; m, pp. 503, 537. 

4. J„ II, p. 310 s SCI ; III, p. 226. V, p. 202. 

5. J., Ill, p. 287 ; V, p. 200 } VI, pp. 270-0. 11 00 {odaaiyaghara) , 680-0. 2399, 

6. J„II,p. 267. in,pl08. 

7. .T., VI, p. 110-0. 403. 

8. J., 1, pp. 349, 302 J III, p. 40 } IV, pp 217-0. 31 ; 222-0. 40 } 307-0. 268 ; V, pp. 
177, 467, 467, VI, xj. 328-0. 1446. (Suia, varana, mqgja, Seava oro tho dlfiereat names, 
perhaps of diiforent muds of liquor). 

0, J., 1. pp. 362 {Sur&naJclfhatto) 480 : II, p. 240; VI, p. 161. 

10. J., 1, p. 362 ; IV, J). 494. 

11. J., V, pp. 16-8 GGF, 30.69. 

12. J, V,p. 12; VI,p.606. 

13. J., V, pp. 177, 467, 

14. 3'., IV, p, 161 (vechUrdptuaSvata'). 

16. J„ 1, pp. 121, 262, 209, 380 . 11, pp. 427, 431 j IV, p. 115 ; 223-0. 63 j V, p. IS ; VI, 
pp. 270-0. 1100 5 328. 

10. Op. «»{., p. 70< 

17. J., IV, p. 228-0. 68 J Sumnnal^ras mentioned J., V, p. 438-9. 

18. J., I, pp. 177, 861, 47a II, p. 6. IV. 80. 86, 200; 'VTf, p. 117-20, 175. 279; 493*0. 

1742. HirailiUu,uva»m is a oontpound ooonrring often, e.g„ J , VI, pp. 180, 402, 498-0. 

1743, Hoemle, in his translation of the UvaaagadasS.o, p, 18, may he eoicm in 
as ‘unwronght and wrought gold.' 
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pioduce, as has already heen pointed out. ’ Washen rubies are known. ^ 
Cuoumhera of gold are said to have been sold, ® Gold ornaments were set 
with gems, the art of cutting and polishing of which was loiown. * Bead 
and gem netsklaces arc mentioned.® 

Among a large variety of golden and other precious ornaments prepared 
and worn were braoolets, {hatthaUhara'na), rings (miiddiM) necklaces {mala), 
earrings {Kun^la), waistbands (m^hJiald) anklets (kayura), hair-pins, front- 
let pieces, zones {handhanam) crests for the turbans {(Suldmani).^ 

Trade in ornaments was extensive enough to permit of spooialisution of 
particular kinds of ornaments. For instance, W'e read of a man who made 
ornaments for the head,"' Ornaments were made not only for men hut also 
for animals, as we often notice Idngs fond of adoring their elephants and 
horses with finery, suoh as gold, trappings, girths and network of gold.® 

The rich and the kings used golden vessels for eating and drinking 
"though not so exclusively, perhaps, as the stories suggest,”® 

The art of inlaying must have been known ; chairs and bed-steads and 
thrones used by kings were inlaid with gold, as were also the royal cars. ’ ® 

The description of a celestial ear would make the inference tenable that 
relief-work was also practised. ’ ’ Another interesting feature of gold indnatry 
was the preparation of mirrors (dddsa) by giving fine polish to the smfaoe 
of the metal. ’ * Golden plates were used for inscriptions of messages or 
sayings of importance. ’ ® 

Silver {rajata) is also froc|uently mentioned. Silver dishes were used for 
eating.** 

The word Kammdra, though it may mean a worker in any metal thus oor- 
tesponding to the English word "Smith,” should properly refer 
to "Blacksmith,” so far as our stories are concerned. For wo 
have distinct mention of Buvav^t^akdrds and MaViiMras,'^^ 
These workers in metal supplied agriculture with ploughshares, spades and 


1. On tMs 860 ilfCftajafifra, 11, 11. 

2. tT., I, p. 331. 

: 3. J., l, p.206. 
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similar iraplemonta. ’ Iron posts and olxains are also mentioned.® Household 
materials siioU as pots, pans, and bowls woro prepared of copper and brass 
{tarhbn : /ran sa) and bronze® so that anialgamawon of melaL was known 
and practised. Indeed there is a distinct roferouco to copper rust washed in some 
acid {nmbiladJiolam viya lamha mahm).* Iron was converted into steel and 
made into tools of various crafts such as axes, spado.s, hangers, hammers, 
saws and chisels, pegs, forks, iron-slnffh, barber’s tongs, and soon.® Various 
weapons of wnc and coats of ma U wore also prepared on a largo scale. ® But 
they also did finer and delicate work, for instaroo in the shape of fins needles 
(suci) of groat lightness and sharpness’ and strings of musical instruments 
{tanti).^ There is a fine description — ^and a minute one — of annsuMra or the 
maker of arrows who heats a piece of steel in a pan of coals {flii-garakafalVi) 
and wots it with some sour rice-gru,ol (Ka'fljileena) and then, dosing one eye 
and looking with the other sideways, makes the arrow straight.® 

The anvil (adhilcara^iya) and the pincers of the smith are mentioned. * ® 
And thus the furnace of a smith (uhM) is desorihed : 

“As the smith’s fire bums inwardly 
And is not seen inside 

The smith’s trade was quite an extensive one, as we find spooial villages of 
smiths (hammaragSmas),^ ^ The Aiiganhzs were probably the same as the 
metal-workers or smiths. ’ ® 

Ivory-work was, as it still is, a very important industry. There used 
IVORY.WOBK special quarters in a city {DantaMrmnthi), whore the 

ivory-workeis lived and carried on their industry or rather 
handicraft,*® They made a number of email artioles of “diverse form and 
shapes, bangles and all manner of trinkets,”’ ® and they also prepared costly 
carvings and ornaments, handles for mirrors and inlayinga in royal chariots.’ ® 
Elephants wore slain for their tnsks, hut a living elephant’s tusk was 


1. S., I, pp. 247, 812, 161 ; Jl, yp. 03, 241. 405 ; Ul, yp. 231. 281, 283. 

2. J., IV, y. 83 {ayanangala : ayasanltluthM). 
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4. J., V, p. 95. 
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6. Supra, pp. 171-2. 

7. J., I, p. J 11 ; III, p. 262, and G, 81-5 : 
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8. J..II,p. 249. 
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10. 0., I, p. 233, II, p. 343. 
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coDsidored woitk a great deal more tlian a dead one’s.’ Tlie ivory-worlonan 
prepared things by moans of a land of saw {k7iamJcakaca)J 

Tbo potters {Kumbhahdras) made various binds of bowls, jars and 
ve.9sel8, small and big, used even in palaces, ^ Tboy lived, 
rOTTEBY. for the most part outside the city or village,^ but tlioir wares 
wore sold in the bazar.® The pottor used io bring cow-duug 
and clay,® The usual way of hia work was this; Lumps of clay (mattikd) 
were kneaded with water and thou mixed with ashes and dung (gomai/n), the 
mixture wa.'j placed on a wheel (caJeka) which was constantly turned {civijjM), 
and various vessels were moulded by the skilful hands. The W'ct vessels 
wore then dried and baked (sukkhdpetva : padtvd) and made ready for 
consumption.’’' Soma carried their craft to a higher crafts-mauship and skill, 
for we read of figured pottery (waKaJ'M'pd'piJ samutthdjjcsi)^ The potter’s art 
still is a matter of pride for India.® 

Yd^j,^iaki is a word which is used in these stories both for a 
wood-worker and a stone-worker. It should, therefore, 
OTOUOTRffiS- ^ builder, cither in wood or stone. Similarly, the 

MASONBY. ' pdsd^kottaka or the stone-cutter,’® the itthakava^Tiald or 
the worker in bricks*' and the gaJiapatisippakdm or the 
olod-hopper’2 probably refer to one and the same worker, namely Iho 
mason. 

The workers in stone were probably employed to lay foundations of build- 
ings and parks and to build bathing ghats and flights of steps to rivers and 
tanlcs.’® The ordinary stone-cutter is seen building houses with the ruined 
material of a former gdma, and also hollowing a cavity in a crystal as a oago 
for a mouse. ' ^ The nxaater-builders— wjoAamddAafes — ^worked more elabora- 
tely. They levelled the ground and cut posts and spread out the measuring 
line. * ® Here the two works — ^in stone and in wood— probably combined in 
one. The more durable buildings were built of bricks and mud {i§haka : 
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and mortar (uduJMala)^ and cement (ulloka)^ are also known. 
Besides the ordinary work of building, the more skilled workers, quite con- 
ceivably, carved pillars and bas-reliefe, whoso beautiful examples can still be 
seen at Barhut, Sanci or Amaravatl : For, of sculpture and engraving we 
have independent references. 

There was, it seems, a heavy demand for workers in wood and car- 
penters. The superstructure of most of the houses was of 
CARPENTRY, wood. And the usual mode of work of the carpenters is 
graphically described in a story. “They would go up the 
river in a vessel, and enter the forest, where they would shape beams and 
planks for honseholding, and put together the frame -work of one storey or 
two-storoy houses, numbering all the pieces from the mainpost onwards ; 
these then they brought down to the river bank, and put thorn all aboard ; 
then rowing down stream again, they would build houses to order as it 
was required of them ; after which, w'hen they received their wage, they 
went back again for more materials for the building and in this way they 
made their livelihood.”^ This is the most illuminating instance of a co-opera- 
tive work witnessed in these stories, and this was true perhaps only of those 
who lived in their special villages, the va^^haJeigdmas, mentioned so 
frequently,® for there might be individual carpenters also.® 

The carpenters also made furniture fox the houses such as seats, chairs, 
bed-steads, chests, ladders, etc.’ and also toys, But they were not only 
cabinet-makers : they also built ships® and vehicles of all sorts, carts and 
chariots of different kinds, ® They also prepared various machines {yantmi ) ; ' ° 
the usual tools of a carpenter were hatchet, adaze, chisel and mallet among 
others. ‘ ’ 

We do gel mention of lamps (dipd) which were lighted after sunset, ' 2 
but we have no idea as to the kind and construction of the 
LIGHT AND lamps. Probably they were simple lamps, made of a tin box 

FUEL. containing oil — similar to the lamps still to be seen in remote 

villages. The forest folk and the itinerants, on the other 
hand, carried torches (vlckd: aldtatk) probably made of grass.’® 
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As to fuel, we find that dung, mostly cowdung, and wood gathered from 
the forests, were used for fuel almost everywhere.’ 

The rush-worlcers {Nalakdrcis ■ V^akdrus) often went and worked in the 
CANE AND forest, where they could find their raw-material, bamboo 

LEAE-WORK. among others. ^ They out the bamboos with their loiives 
(sctiti) and made bundles of them.^ With this branch of industry were also 
associated lute-making, basket-making, rope-woaving and mat-weaving.'* 
Other products of the same industry were palm-leaf-fans (tdlavantam : 
mlamjamm) and leaf siuishadcs (fa'^naclmttnkam)* Their skill and worlanan- 
ship are seen in a description of a palra-loaf-fan, on which a white umbrella 
was depicted and, with a banquet-hall as the subject (vattJiu), among a variety 
of other forms, was represented a .standing figure of a beautiful queen. ® 

Among the miscellaneous industries, may he moutionod the dye-producing 
work. This was probably done from loaves like those of liarildla 
DBUGS^Ato’ Vermillion (hingitlaka).'^ Preparation of lac-juico 

<TFmMTr,&T,yi (lahklidrasa) was also an important industry,® as it we largely 
consumed by the ladies in adorning their hands and feet.® 
Various kinds of drugs must also have been propsrod, of course from 
vegetables and such other ingredients, and the science of medicine was highly 
developed.'® An instance of a dead body laid in a ooffin and 

embalmed with oil and ointment (ielakalale paJchhipdpetvd) and preserved 
safely," gives us an idea of the existence of some kind of chemicals. 

Leather-industry was evidently progressive. The Raihahdra'^ or the 
LEATHER. cobbler raanufnoturcd quite a large variety of things. He 
WORK. prepared shoes of various qualities,'' shields of a hundred 

layers, leather-hags and sacks, ropes and straps and also parachutes (c7ia#to). 
He could supply royalty with shoes richly wrought with varied thread.’ * 


Plowers wore grown in large quantity, as wo saw, and wore gathered and 
FLOWERS brought to the garland-makers {mdldMras) who made 

and beautiful garlands and bouquets with them. ' ® Perfumes and 

' essential oils were also prepared. Sandal-wood, specially 
the Msikacandma , was the chief raw material and also a finished product 
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in itself.’ Sandal-wood-powder (cuma) and oil wore manufactured.® 
There were several kinds of perfumes,® the prominent among them being 
that prepared from the piyangu flowers.^ There used to bo manufactured 
a rich perfume called the Sabbasamhdraka, compounded of many different 
scents.® Agaru and tagara were commonly used for scenting purposes.® 
Perfumes and various other scented articles were sold in the market, and 
the seller, the gandhijea as he is called, was an espert in his profession, 
could make out what perfume a particular thing scented of.^ India has 
always been famous for its scents — attars. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that people used to live by the 
OTHER plough, by herds, and by merchandise,® and usury is also 

OCCUPATIONS, added to the list, ® 

The various crafts and manufacturing-works which we have hitherto 
noticed and discussed, were such in which the utilities produced by labour 
were fixed and embodied in outward ox material objects. A substantial por- 
tion of labour was, however, spent in oooupations where the utilities were fixed 
and embodied in human beings (or animals) or consisted in a mere service 
rendered. ’ “ Those latter, though perhaps out of place here, must be studied, 
in order to have a complete grasp of the subject. 

There were, first of all, the teachers (dcarigas) who gave lessons in the 
three Vedas and other sciences {layo vedd sippdni ca). ’ ’ The PhysioiauB {tiMc- 
chakd) carried sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight, whose 
stock-in-trade wore healing herbs and magic spells.’® Surgeons there 
were also, who could fit a man, who might need it, with a false tip to his nose, 
which was cunningly painted for all the world like a real nose’ ® or who could, 
with a masterly skill, take out eyes from tho sockets of a parson. The 
mUhuvijjacariyas were men ‘who were skilled in the lore which tells what are 
good sites for a buildmg. ’ ’ ® Tho lakhlianapd^hakas wore those who were well- 
versed in aiigavijjd or the science of prognostication from marks on the body, 
ohiromantios, palmistry etc, ; ’ ® and there were others, the fortune-tellers — 
nemiUd~~'Who road future from tho study of the constellations and the move- 
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ments of the astral bodies. ’ Some plied their trade of doctoring for the devil- 
stricken people {bhutavejjd)^ and others, -with the help of dntdmanmjjd, 
sucoessfnHy traced out the foot-steps of the absconders.® The paw^itas and 
the poets (kabbdkdrd) composed and recited their poetry (gitam) and were 
richly paid for it.^ The snake-oharmors (ahigitiithikd), who wore clever in 
catching snakes, specially with the help of a tricky monkey,® earned their 
livelihood by exhibiting their power and command over the snakes.® Simi- 
lar, and equally servile, occupations were those of a mangoose-tamei 
(kon^amaTcoy and others who lived on various charms and incantations.® 

■ There were musicians (gandhabbd) who lived by practice of their art;® 
so also the drummers (bherwddakd) and the oonch-blowers {sankhadJiamakd) 
earned their living by playing on their respective instruments ai public festi- 
vities — ^to the crowds of holiday-makers. ’ ® Then there were the actors and 
dancers (natanattakd) who, by the performance of their respective arts, some- 
how, gained their bread.*’ And the itinerant jugglers and acrobats {mdyd- 
Jtdvds) who knew the ‘javelin dance* ’ ® and exhibited a wooden puppet worked 
by hand,’® would roll about and play on the ground’^ and, by siioh other 
slight performances, catered for the amusi'meuts of the crowd and got their 
living thereby, ’ ® All those who were occupied in these, more or less parasitic, 
arts, formed what Fiak would like to call a “multiform and chaotic society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about which 
there can be no talk of an organization according to castes in that age."’® 


XI 


LABOUR 


During the foregoing discussion on the production of wealth, we have 
already dealt with one of its factors, wz., land. Let us now speak something 
about the remaining ones. 


We take up labour. While considering this aspect of production we have 
to deal with a variety of details, as for instance, the extent, efficiency, and the 
nature of labour. 
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We have indeed no statistioal knowledge as regards tlie total population 
of the country at that time. But if we can be allowed to take 
POPULATION, the figure 60000 as the total number of villages,’ and 2500 as 
the population of a single average village of 500 families,® 
(taking a family as consisting of five members) both of which we dare not 
take as reliable, nor oven plausible, then wo get, on calculation, 15 crores as 
the total population of India, Whatever it may have been, it seems clear 
that there was no dread of a growing population. People on the contrary 
yearned for childicn, and there was scope for an unlimited increase in 
population, owing to tho vast areas of virgin soil avsilablo for occupation 
and cultivation. 

We do not know how far the health and strength of the people went to 
secure productive efSoiency, The majority of the people were 
EPFICIBNCY. dependent upon agriculture, as seen above, and the artisans 
and craftsmen do not seem to have had any efieotive 
demand either, as their products were used only by tho royalty and the high 
olass people. The large mass of the people, therefore, had very little 
of a nourishing dietary. They generally lived upon rice (yagu), cakes 
(puva) and some kind of curry, buttermilk and perhaps fish, while dainty 
rice-porridge (pdydsa) and meat and other nutritious condiments were the 
privilege of the rich few.® Apart from this, however, the opeu-aic work of 
the peasants and other labourers did maintain their general health and 
strength. 

The general tendency of the people was, it is true, to follow the same 
vocation which their fathers had adopted.* Not only indivi- 
MOBlLiry duals, but families are often spoken of in terms of their 
OJ? LABOUR, traditional oalling. We have, for instance, such expressions 
as the "family of caravan-drivers” {satthavdTiahulam),^ 
"grain-merchants’ family” {dha^fiav&nijahilam),^ “green-grocer’s family” 
{panv:ihcthilam)>^ or the “potters’ fanuly” {MmihalcdraJculam) and in 
these instanceb, the son takes up his father’s calling ; the saMkaodhaputta is a 
satthaidha himsolf and the potter’s son is a potter himself,® But, inspite of 
this tendency, nothing prevented a person of one occupation finding his 
way into another, if he so ohose to do. There was complete freedom of initia- 
tive. A few instances of this freedom and mobility may be cited. A low 
class deer-trapper (migdluddako) becomes first a prot^gd and then, the inao- 
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parable friend of a riob young seUM.' A pious farmer and his son, \vitliout 
Tunnh ado, turned to rush-weaving. 2 Similarly a young man of good family, 
but of reduced circumstances {duggata knlaputia), starting on his career by 
selling a dead momo for cat’s meat at a farthing, then turning his capital and 
labour to every variety of job, finally bought up a ship’s cargo with his signet- 
ring pledged as security, and won both a profit of 200 per cent and the hand 
of the SdtU’s daughter. ^ We have also an instance of the whole village of 
wood-workers being removed and located in another place, ^ without even a 
bint of social barriers. Thus the mobility of labour, both from place to place 
and oociipatioii to occupation, was rendered largely independent of status.® 
Still we cannot forget that hereditary tendency was a prominent factor in the 
economic life of those days. 

It is questionable whether, in spite of that hereditary skill in the work- 
manship, the people ever applied themselves to work seriously and with a view 
to improve their craft. It cannot be said with any certainty that the work- 
man had the incentive, the impetus and enthusiasm for his work. Perhaps the 
few who were in the service of tho ruling princes and the groat lords, like the 
rdjakutkbhakdra,^ the rdja-mdldhdra,'’ the rdjupafthdka nalakdra,^ or the 
tailor in the employ of a merchant, had some incentive to develop their craft.® 
But Pick says ; ‘‘the designation of these as court-purveyors seems to me to 
refer to a special position which raises thorn above their otherwise low or 
even despised rank.” This low approcia+ion of tho dignity of labour, of 
which wo have many iustancos in the class of Mnasipyas or the despised 
arts, ’ > must have been a groat drawback in tho output of a good and 
effioicjit work, if it wore not for tho organizations which some of thorn were 
fortunate enough to posscse. 

It is of courac uocdless for us to dwell ou tho oharactor of lubour us 
productive or improducfcive. Tho large number of parasitical 
professions which existed in our Jdtaka-BOQi&iy, as dis- 
SucriVE. ' cussed above, show that a considorablo portion of labour 
was dearly unproductive, though there is no such condem- 
nation of labour in the stories thenraelves. But still the distinction between 
"high” (Okka^hi) and "low” {Jiina) labour was recognized. All these workers, 
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tlie lumtera aad the fishermen, the wood-workers and the potters, the bar- 
bers and the Sweepers come under the catogrory of “low” classes, Throirgh 
their professional work they fell into contempt. ’ 

For the most part, it seems, each workman was a separate imit and had 
to find his own raw material and sell the finished product of bis labour, thus 
combining the labourer and the trader in himself. Thus the workman, as in 
medieval Europe, “was primarily a trader, bis success depended as much on 
his shrewdn. ss in trade as on his skill in industry.”* The class of middle- 
men was therefore not known, except in some towns and cities where inland 
and foreign trade was carried on an extensive scale. 

But this was true only in the case of those ordinary agricultural 
HIRED LA- people with a little piece of land at their disposal and in 
BOURBRS- the petty manufacturers or artisans, who did not require 
any added labour. 

There was stiU, mostly in towns and cities, the regular serving class, com- 
posed of all possible elements of the population differing in point of race and 
professional work. To this class belonged the lured-labourers and the slaves 
{Ddsa-hammaharas) who laboured for others in return of some payment 
(bliataht), whether in kind or in money.® Let us first take up the hirelings 
or the wage-earnors {hammalearas: bhatahas). 

The nature of the work is not always specified. We read of a poor gaha- 
pati who supports himself and bis mother by working for hire (fiJiatim hatva). * 
In another instance, a young man, similarly, worked as a hired labourer.® 
Not only men, but women also, old and young, used to get their living by 
working for hire, ® Of the specified labourer, wo have mention of the workers 
on the farms. Every big laud-owner, like the one in the Sdlikeddra Jdtaha,"^ 
kept a number of day-labourers in his service. Those farm-workers laboured 
from morning till evening.® Some other workers used to live by carrying 
water {udahabhulim halva). ^ Similarly there must have been labourers in the 
service of every rich tradesman or manufacturer. The hhatakas of the Sdlikeddra 
Jdtnka were hold responsible for any damage caused by their neglect. 

The majority of the working cla-js plied on their profession of a labourer 
without ever aspiring to a higher state. This profession of a hired labomer, 
as that of the slave, was as much heredicary as any other occupation. The 
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Bodiisatta, reborn in a poor family (daliddahtlftm), works, when he is grown 
up, for hire at a SeftM's. ’ 

What was the position of these hired labourei'b ? It was not at all envi- 
able. The agricultural labourer received the customary wages and many 
times in Irind^ — ^an usual phenomenon even to this day. And as to an ordinary 
labourer, too, he could not earn more than a mdsaka or even half a mdbalca, 
and in almost all instances of a hired-labourer, it is invariably mentioned 
that the wages he got wore hardly sufficient for his maintenance.^ With such 
a low wage, it was simply impossible for the ordinary worker to raise himself 
to a higher position. “Bom and bred in poverty, he boro his sad lot as a 
nature-necessity in order to leave it to his children as a legacy.”^ Perhaps, 
the cause of this cheapness of labour and low wages is to be found in the 
proverbial poverty of the people and also, to a certain extent, in the want of 
efficient organization of labour in ordinary life. The idv.al was that “a man 
should always work for his interest in whose house he is fed.”® 

The day-labourers were, perhaps, taken care of in tho house of their 
master, though they did not live there but returned to their own lodgings in 
the evening.® These houses, like the residencies of the poor {duggatd), were, 
most probably, outside the town or the city. Tho water-carrier, for instance, 
of the Gangamdla Jataht,’’ lived with a poor woman who likewise maintained 
herself by carrying water, at the northern gate of Benares. 

Thus the position of the hired workers was anything but happy. But they 
still enjoyed a certain freedom, if not happy living, in comparison with the 
.slaves (ddsd) about whom wo now will speak something. 

(Slavery was quite common in those days. “Tho slave or servant was 
an adjunct in all households able to command doraostio 
SLAVEBY, service.”® Both male and female slaves — and dam — 
flitter across the pages of the Jdtaha stories They were, 
for the most part, household or domestic servants,® who resided in the 
family of the master and performed all sorts of household duties. 

Four kinds of slaves are specifically mentioned ; “Some are slaves from 
their mothers (amdyaddsd), others are slaves driven by fear {bhayapavtunnd ) ; 
some come of thoir own will as slaves (sayam wpaydnii), others are slaves 
bought- for money {dhanem Mid)” * ® All those and some more t 3 q)ps of slaves 

1. X, in, pp, 400, 444. 

2. Kat&aurnpcuA, aa Kautilya would aay—“WageB being previously unaettlod, a oullivaior 
shall obtain 1/lOth of tho crops grown. . . ArthasSatra, in, 13. 

3. X, I, p. 476 ; III, pp. 326, 440. 

4. Eiok, op. cit., p. 304. 

6. X, VI, pp. 420-Gl. 1488 — "Tcuseva ghara bhuiljeyya bhogath itteaeva tMatb puriao 
eofeyya." 

6. X, III, p, 446~“sa6&e attano atlano vaamalffiSnSni ffaio," 
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are Toprosenl pel in onr stovios. Cliildron of thp <ilaves genemlly took, or per- 
haps had to take, the same profession in life. * Bira^i of the Nimi Jataka 
was a home-bom slave {amdyaddsi).^ So was the fraudulent Katahaka.^ 
References to slaves bought for money are numerous.^ A Brahraarui is sent 
by bis eareless and sinful wife, who pretends to be unable lo do household 
■v^^ork, to beg money wherewith to purchase her a female slave. The Brah- 
maija bogs 700 Kahd'panas, a sum wliich he considers sufficient for buying 
a male or a female slave, ^ while in tho Yessantara Jataka. the higli-born prince 
was sold for 1000 panas.^ Probably tlic price varied with tho accomplish- 
ment of slaves. In the EhandaMla Jataka we have a suggestive reference 
to persons becoming slaves voluntarily and out of foar."^ It also appears 
that captives and prisoners of Avar or raids also could bo, and were, enslaved. 
We read, for instance, of some borderets raiding the countrv-side. It is there 
said that “having assailed a toAvn, and taken prisoners, ladon Avith spoil they 
returned to the border. Amongst the piisonera Avas a beautiful maiden who 
thought to herself: ‘these men, when they have carried us off home, Avill use 
us as slaves ; 1 must find some w.ay to escape.”® Tn another atoiy we hear 
of foar entertained for some oaptured kings who might be enslaved or brought 
to the border country and soht out a.s hlavea,^ Shrvea, especially female, 
are also montioiu'd as given av'.ay by Avay of gifts {ildmiw ). ' ° We have in- 
atanco.s of persons being deprived of their fii'odoin as a judicial punishment 
and reduced lo slavery. The a illage superintendent of the Kuldvaka Jdtaka, 
for instance, who has slandered tho villagers before tiro king, is condemned 
to lose not only his property but also his freedom: the Icing makes him the 
slave of the village people. ' > Elsewhere we read of ministers, condemned to 
death by tho king for outright jealoimy, being given away as slaves. > * To 
the category of slaves belonged also the jmncdrakds and messengers (pesse) 
who were dependent upon their masters,’® The institution of slavery was 
so common that not only Icings and wealthy people but the Brahmanos and 
simple villagers and farmers also kept slaves in tbeir families. ’ * 

The treatment of tho slaves was, generally speaking, humane and 
considerate. It, however, depended on, and differed according to, the 
temperament and capacity of both tho master and the slave. There is 
complete absonoe of legal rights of tho slaves in the stories. The right of 
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the master over his slave seems, according to the prevailing custom, to 
have been absolute {ayiro Id dSsassa janinda issaro). ’ 

About the family of a Braliraana agricnlttirist, the Urc^a Jdtaka says : 
“With a female slave they compo&od a housoholrl of siy, tho Bodhisatta 
(Brahmaica) and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter'in-law and the 
foroalo slave. They lived happily and affectionately logo! her.”* Thus the 
female slave was not considejod as a different oi out side poison but one of 
the members of tho household, A aimiLn familiar relationshiji between the 
master and his female slave is pointed out in another Jdtaha also.® ^’he^e 
the family-priest, w'hom the king asks to demand a boon, oonsnlts, besides 
the members of his family, also the slave Punmi, wha( hei dosiie is. And the 
slave girl, humble as she is, desires a nioitar, a pe,stle and a siovo.'' Prince 
Suta&om.! IS eoiuteous enough to accept tho words of liis slave with due 
honour,® Sometimes tho alave.s wore peiniitted to Icaiu reading and writing 
and handicrafts along with the sons of their masteis.® We also find 
that the slaves often enjoyed their master’s confidence, and sometimes 
were even appointed as store-keepers or guardc of the property of their 
masters * 

But all these are instances which reJlect the mentality of the master who 
gives better treatment to his slaves as if only in charity, We may not be 
justified in our inference from the above-cited examples that the position of 
the slaves was happy and favourable. Nor can we be fully certain about 
their real position. For there are other instances which clearly speak of the 
miserable lot. of these classes. Tlie happiness and sufferings of tho slave were 
linked up with those of his master : his weal and woe depended upon him, 
as the learned Paijt^ita Vidhura testifies himself.® Katahaka, who was ap- 
pointed a store-keeper could not command any confidence in himself. He 
is constantly in fear of losing his higher status. He reflects : “I shall not 
always be kept at this work. The slightest fault, aud I shall be beaten, impri- 
soned, branded, and fed on slave’s fare.”® In another placo, a female slave 
is thrown down at the door of the house and boaten with rope-ends by her 
master and mistress, because she could not bring home her wages. ’ ® The 
pretty little girl Eanha laments her unfortunate condition before her father: 
“As though 1 were a bome-bom slave, this Brahmin thrashes me.” i * These 
similies do indeed reflect the reality. Such is also the simile “like slave before 
his lord,” given to show that repetition of pitiful words is not dignified,’* 
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Slaves could be rightfully given away to another. ’ We have two instances of 
run-away slaves who were seeking opportunity to free themselves from the 
clutches of their masters.® We cannot say with any certainty whether the 
master had any right over the person of a female slave, though it was not 
impossible in that age.® Slaves could regain freedom on payment* or 
through voluntary manumission by the master.® 

The work which the slaves had to do was of course manifold. The slave 
was ordinarily engaged in cooking,® fetching water, ^ pounding and drying 
rice,® carrying food to, and watching, the field,® giving alms'® ministering 
to the master when he retired," or handing the plates and dishes, bringing 
the spitton and fetching the fans during meals, ' ® sweeping the yards and 
stables' ® and such other duties. 


Ill 

CAmAL 

Coming to Capital we find that it was practically negligible. The producers, 
as we saw, had to supply themselves with tools made of metals or wooden im- 
plernents easily avaikble. The fact that cattle-breeding was carefully attend- 
ed to in those times, and that cattle were considered as the best form, of wealth, 
shows, that almost every cultivator had a pah of oxen to till his land. Large- 
scale production was unknown, and there could not exist any idea of what is 
now called the co-operative movement. And even the ordinary manufacturer 
got the necessary raw material mostly through baiter, there bemg no need 
of investing capital for his work. The State took away a pretty heavy share 
of the national wealth in the form of taxes, tents, fines, cesses, etc., which was 
squandered away to maintain a great number of parasitical professions at the 
Court. There is no trace of state-Capital being invested in productive con- 
cerns. Then the only other minority of the people who possessed capital was 
that of the rich tradesmen, the SetfiMs or the rich Brahmapis, who are des- 
cribed as possessing 80 hopis.^* These people also either spent their surplus 
over luxuries and unproductive purposes like alms-giving or hoarded the 
wealth,'® perhaps through fear of State-extractions or with a wish to save 
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it for the family, rather than invest in produotion. Thas liiere was a great 
lack of fluid capital for purpoaea of industrial development. This state of 
things remained for centuries together without much change. 

IV 


OROANIZATTON 


It is highly remarkable indeed that, in spite of a coinpaialivoly lower 
stage of trading enterprises and lack of flmd Capital for the hive&tmcnt in 
industrial purposes, the eoonomii, life of this peiiod evinces a liigher state of 
oo-oporativo activity and commercial or trading organization. Of course, the 
associative spirit, lending itself into formation of various associations for 
mutual assistance, duo to a natural growth of civilization, to the instinct of 
self-preservation, goes back to very early times.’ Economic groupings of 
various kinds are already known from Veiic times.® “The existence of trade 
associations,*’ says Eick,® “which grew partly for economical reasons better 
employment of capital, facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting the legal 
interests of their class, is surely to be traced to an early period of Indian Cul- 
ture.” The Law-books'* and the Kaufillya^ present a much more developed 
stage of this remarkable feature of the economic life of India. The culture- 
stage of the J diaJeas, falling as it does midway between the Vedie and the 
strictly— Buddhist periods, embodies in itself the first beginnings, the forma- 
tion and the process of development of the Merchant and Crah Guilds which, 
in later times, reached a high water-mark of organization, oflioicnoy and im- 
portance, with then own laws, usages and officers. 

As far as economic organizations were concerned there was, it seems, a 
clear-cut and well-marked-out difloronce between the traders and the mer- 
chants on the one handj and the craftsmen or the artisans on the other. So 
that it will be better for ns to deal with the organisations, in whatever forms 
they may bo, of these two types of workers. 


Our texts frequently* make mention of the Sefidyo {s7cr. 6Ve?ittyaA)— a 
term which has been generally accepted as s tanding for 
OTiSs Guilds.’^ Bub imfoitrmaloly they do not give us any clear 
idea as regards their clmractor, thoir oonstiUitiou or organiza- 
tion. It will appear, however, from what follows that these or 
guilds were particularly, if not solely, restricted to tho eraftsmon or the 
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artisans i.e., tJiose who were both the producers and the ocllers of their own 
goods or articles. It is in this sense that we take s&ni es denoting parti' 
cnlarly the oraft-organjzation leaving out other leraporary or semi-orga- 
nizationa of morohants or other groups of workers. 

It is to be regretted that only four of the eighteen crafts organ- 

ized in the form of a union, ’ are specifically mentioned : “the wood-workera 
(and the masons), the smiths, the leather-workers, the painters and the rest 
expert in various crafts.”® It is difficult to fill up the fourteen unnamed 
guilds. Probably the number is only conventional, but it does indicate tie 
wide-spread organizalion of the various crafts. As a matter of fact, the 
stories reveal a considerably greater number ot crafts and occupations as 
already noticed.® And out of these, however, only the more important and 
stable ones are likely to have been organized in the form of a union. 

Although the JdtaTca stories do not enable us to fully comprehend the 
nature of craft-unions or guilds, such as they were in those days, they never- 
theless give out certaiu indications hoie and there which may help us a little 
in our study. 

There appear oeitain circumstances which, as Pick observes,® “greatly 
favour a combination and organization of particular unions.” 

Firstly, the hereditary charactei of the craftsmans profession was, as 
already noticed," of essential importance. From his early youth, the son 
was apprenticed to the craft and art of his father. And the manual skill, the 
talent for a particular craft, was an inheritance of the family from generation 
to generation. Sut the fact of hereditariness alone is not sufficient for in- 
ferring anything like a compact union. 

Secondly, the remarkable localisation of industries was an important 
factor which greatly coiitribufcod to the organisation of xiarticvlar branches 
of industry. These localisations are seen mainly in three features: inside 
the cities, outside, but in the proximity of, the cities and in the isolated parts 
of the country. 

Within the towns and cities, we see that certain streets, if not quartets, 
were fixed for certain artisans and tradesmen. For instance, the dantaMfA- 
vithi was the street of the Ivory- workers," the ro^aha-iMhi that of the dyeiB,^ 
the tanUmiakeffhdmm was the Weavers’ place" and Burdpai^a was the pla^ 
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of the liquor-shops.’ So were the florisls’* and the perfumers’ bazars.* 
These instances alone however do not give na anything which may go to 
justify out inference that the crafts therein mentioned wore organized in 
Bome form of a union. 

Some trades and crafts were followed outside the towns or cities, although 
mostly in their proximity. Amongst these the potter’s craft seems to have 
been the most important. The Kumbhakara Jataha* mentions a suburban 
village (dmragama) in the vicinity of Benares, inhabited by the potters. Simi- 
larly, “not far from Bonarob” as the Mmadtta Jdtaka says,® “lay a carpenter’s 
village {va^dJiaMgdma) which, as we have already noticed, provided a splendid 
example of co-operative work. ® Further inslanoos of such settlements, places 
occupied only with particular branches of industry, are also to be found in the 
stories.’’ These craftsmen’s villages or settlements, in the immediate neigh- 
bonrhood of a big city, could find an easy market for their products and could 
also supply themselves with their ordinary needs, such as clothes, foodstuffs, 
implements and the like, from the city. About one of such villages, that of 
the carpenters, we learn moreover that it contained a thousand families. 
These were divided into two parts of five hundred families, each under a head 
or a leader This may or may not bo taken to show that at times 

there existed more than one union of the same class of oraltsmcn in the same 
locality. Another interesting sidelight thrown by the same story on the orga- 
nization of such unions is that the carponteis living in that village, failing once 
to carry out the orders placed beloro them for which they had received large 
advances, were harassed and summoned to fulfil their contract. But, instead 
of doing that, they built a mighty ship secretly, emigrated en masse, with 
their families, “slipping down the Ganges by night and .so out to sea, till they 
reached a fertile island” where they ultimately settled.® Such a mobility of 
guilds is also witnessed ia the inscriptions of a later period. ’ ® 

The craft-villages, not to speak of other homogenous villages that lay 
in the middle of the flat country, were much more remarkable. They formed 
themselves, naturally, into special markets for the whole country-side. Thus 
we read in the Suci Jdtaka ^ ' that there wore two smiths-villages (Kammdra 
gdmas) situated very near to eaoh other, one of which is said to have comprised 
a thonsand huts (aakassaleufiko). From the villages round about, people 
came there to have razors, axes, ploughshares, spikes, needles and other 
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implement made (^odpharasu-'philafacmSdiMra^anaitham). Similarly, tbe 
himteia villages {nesaiagdma^ on tlie Ganges or foitliei a£eld supplied skms, 
ivory and tbe like. ’ “When one reflects,” so runs the talonted reflection of 
■pick, “what a difiBionlLy such a local isolation creates in the economical rela- 
tions, one will see in these manufacturing villages, not a phenomenon of secon- 
dary importance, but a highly important factor and one that is oharacteristie 
of the physiognomy of the social lift of that time. Tlie power of traditional 
customs, which suit the spirit of the Indian people inclined to sohematism, 
has created and maintained here a new inipotus which is stronger than the 
practical need which obmon-sly points to a vaiioty of professions within the 
same common life. However much the origin of professional conununitiea 
may have to be traced, as we have to do in Hie case of the Russian village com- 
munities, to the close relationship of the \illaeoif. witli one another and to the 
equal right of all in the common propel ty,* on the Indian soil the mainten- 
ance of such a lemarkable institution seems to have bten due piiucipally to 
the inborn toudenoy towaids organization, clabbjflfaucn, schema lisni in the 
mmds of the Indians. A.s the Bi ahmanas woiked together in villages in whoh 
foreign, especially louoi, elements were not loleiatcd so, following their 
example, social groups united by coramunity of piofession, separated thom- 
selvs from one another and Jielped to create the raanifoldness of modem 
oaste-life."® Wc cannot wholly agree to the learned scholar’s view, specially 
with regard to the ‘impetus’ for such unions, end the creation of oaate- 
system. We are inclined to believe that it was the practical need, the 
natural instinct, more than anything else, which went to create such isolated 
village-unions. 

Lastly there was the institution of the presidents (pamuhliS) ox aldermen 
{jefpTiaM), which indicates the presence of a certain form of organization. We 
have instances of such aldermen in the case of smiths {hmmdrajetplialea),* 
garlandmakers {mdldkdrajefthala)^ and carpenters (vdAdhakijettJiahi).^ 
We are not told anything about the power or the functions of the aldermen. 
Their offices were probably hereditary as all others in that period, though not 
strictly so. These leaders of the goilds are sometimes described as quite 
important persona, wealthy of course, and favourites at the Court. “The 
principal smith,” says for instance the Suci Jataka,"^ "was a favourite of the 
king, rich, and of great substance.” Nothing is given out as to how these pre- 
sidents of the guilds were inter-related. One J diaka,^ however, mentions an 
officer, the Bhwnddgdrika to wit, who was the supreme head or the judge of 
all the guilds, besides being the ‘treasurer,’ literally the “houser of goods.” 
The institution of such a post must have been the result of some quarrelling 
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among gnikla, as Mrs. RKya Davids has anggoatcd. ' About, tbo. ofdce of 
this Bhanddgdnha, also u’o know very littlo. “It wa,s Jiot e.onfinecl to the 
custody of moneys.... it is possible that it referred to a, supervision of the 
goods made or dealt with by a guild or guilds and not only to the king’s 
exchequer.”^' 

The learner or the apprentice (AntevdsiJea) also appears in the stories. ^ 
But no terms or conditions of pupillage are given. 

Thus it would seem that .some of the crafts, at least, were organized in 
.some form or other. Wh<at were the regulations of work, rules of apprentice - 
.ship, control of the craft.smen, we do not kno^v•. Fiek compares those organi- 
zations with, the guilds of the Middle Ages in Europe.'' 


MJSROHANT- 

LRAGITER. 


While the craft-guilds, thus, seem to have enjoj’-od, more or loss, a 
permanent form of organization, the other unions, those of 
the merchants and tradesmen (vdnijd) Vioro loss so. 
These latter onh'^ seem to have had a tomporary cliaractor. 
Although two of the charactori, sties or factors of on organisation, viz. 
hereditariness® and the institution of an elder (jeUltahtY' are present also in 
these unions or combines, their permanent ebaraoter is no whoi'o revesled. 


“In individual bcan<jhe.s of the tradessneix’s profession, thoir .small .stabi- 
lity may be the reason wdiy we do not read anything of o close organization. 
The froquontly-inontionod potty tradesmen {vdnijd) who my ont tluu'j' w'ares in 
the streets of the city cjxnnot of course bo imagined to have belonged to any 
organization. The pedlar dealing in pots and pans sells lu,s goods with the my 
“buy water pots, buy water pots.”® Similarly another nnirehant (vduijn) 
went about hawldng his goods, wliich were carried on a donkey.® So also 
the corn-dealers {dliafiiiavdnijd,) ' ® the green grocers {pannihd), ' ’ and such 
other petty tradesmen who appear in the storios do not seem to have formed 
any organization of their own. Thoy plied on their trade in their individual 
capacity, unbounded by conditions of a common union, and fixing thoir own 
price. ’ * 

There are, however, certain indications here and there which would 
appear to show that there existed some sort of concerted commercial action 
on the part of the traders who carried on their more extensive trade on land 
and sea, thus forihing something like occasional combines. 
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We frequently reod of caravans {saitha) oonaiatiug of GOO oarfa (the number 
of the carta is only convoni ional) laid with goods {bhandani) travelling across 
the country. ' There the rank of the Satthamha , or caravan-leader, seems to 
imply some sort of federation. Moreover, this position was apparently here- 
ditary as the term saffhavdhalculam indicates.® The insoeiire condition of the 
roads in those times necessitated the co-opcraiion of a certain kind among 
these merchants. Having long and dreary distances to traverse, and being 
always in fear of an attack by organized bands of robbers who lay in wait for 
them ® the biavcUing trade.snien naturally went united iu a body, with one 
man as their elder (jejlhala). This naturally implies that other merchants 
with thoir carts followed the SatfJmvdJta and looked to him for directions as 
TO halts, catering, precautions against brigands and dangerous places, and 
even as to routes, fordinga elc.^ But it was not a strict union. Subordination 
w.as not always ensured® and the evidence at hand does not warrant the infe- 
rence of any fuller syndic.alism among the traders. 

Then again the hundred or so of merchants who, in the Cull ala -Self M 
Jatnl'a° come to buy up the cargo of a newly arrived .ship, liave not formed 
any nnion, but arc apparently each trying to “.scorn off his own hat,” no 
less than the pushful youth who forestalled them.® 

In tho .same way we do not find any indication of syndicate or federation 
or any agreement existing between the out-going traders on board a common 
ship. The GOO fellow-traders on board the ill-fated .ships in the Valdhassa^ 
and Pandara'^ Jdtakas, or the 700 who were lucky onough to have Suppnraka 
as their pilot, ' ° or those others who are so often mentioned as sailing away to 
far-off lands for trading purposes:” in all these instances we do not 'hear 
anying like a close organisation, “beyond the fact tbit tlioro was concerted 
action in chartering one and the same vessel.” We cannot any whether 
these occasional combines wore in any way similar to tho joint-stock 
vontnres of the chartered trading companies of England in the 16th and 
17th centuries. But they w'ero at least the precursors of co-operative 
enterprises, the ScmbhdyasnmvUJidmm of the Dlmmia /Sutras’* and 
KautiUya, ’ ® which lay down definite rules for such orgairiaatione. 

We have several references to merchants entering into partnerships, either 
permanent or on specified occasioirs only. Thus the K^tnvdnija JdUiha'* 


1. J., I, pp. 08, 107, 194, 368 ; H, pp. 294 ; 336 ; 111, p. SOOj TV, p. 361-4j V, p. 22. 

2. J., I, pp. 98, 107, 194 ; TI, p. .336. in, p. 200. 

3. J., n, p. 388; IV, p. 11.6; 430. 

4 J., I, p, 99 ff. 371. Cf. C. H, I, I, p. 211. 

6. J., I, pp. 108, 308; II, p. 295; III, p. 200. 

6. J,, I, p. 122. 

7. 0. J7. 7., I, p. 211. 

8. J., n, p. 128. 

9. J.,V, p. 76. 

10. J., rV, p. 138jgP. 

11. Infra. Cliapiet on ISsohanso. 

12. Of. NS.rada, HI, 1-0 ; See Aujoniclar, Corporate Life, pn. 7.3 ff, 

13. ArfhaiiUWa, HI, 14— “Onilds of Workmen os well as those who carry on any co-opera- 
tive work shall divide their oainings either etmally or as agreed upon among themsplvcs.” 

14. J,, I, p. 404— "ilfwleMo r&wj'fna mMMih elato Mift'fi rUni^arh laroti," also 11* p, 181, 

28 
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infoims us that two merchants entered into pairtnership and took five 
hundred w'aggons of merchandise from Benares to the country-districts. 
Similarly we read in the MaMwwi/a that a niunher of merchants 

went into a temporary partncraliip. Anotlior, tlm Serimnija Jaluha,^ also 
relates the story of two merchants trading in partnership. T]n3 Gidpila 
Jataka^ again indicates concerted action, in work and play. Also tlie 
horse-dealers, of whom we road so frequently'' as coining from the North and 
selling their horses, apparcutl}' carried on their business jointly. It is 
likely that the tradinff in company may have been undertaken to proveni 
mutual under-selling or the cornering of any wares.® 

We do not Imow as to how the agreements among partners, if any, wore 
drawn up.® But there is at least room for inferring that there wore some 
elementar)' principles for the partners to abide by as the legendary story in 
the Kutavdnija Jatala,’’ already referred to, shows. It is related that two 
merchants called respectively the “Wise” and the “Wisest’* entered into 
partncrshii> and took £500 waggons of merchandise from Benares to tlin coun- 
try-side, whore they disposed olf their wares, returning afterwards with the 
proceeds to the city. When the time for dividing came, the Wisest said, “I 
must have a double share.” “Why so ?” asked the Wise. “Benanso while 
you are oixly wise, I am the wisest. And Wise ought to Ixave only one share 
to the Wisest’s two.” “But wo both had an equal interest in the stock-in- 
trado and in the oxen and waggons. Why should you have two shares ?” 
“Because I am Wisest.” And so they talked away till they foil to quarrelling, 
until at last they made an equal division. This may be taken to show® that, 
•while it was recognised as a general principle tliab profits sliould be ])ropor- 
tionato to tho .share one contributes to the stoek-in-rrado, the idea of awarding 
special share for greater skill in business was not altogether unknown. 

What then was the position of tho Seftlii (mod. Beth) who constantly 
figures in the stories ? Certainly, it was very high and 
THE SMTTHI, respectable both in the Court and outside,® The title setthi 
(Bresfliin : Best : Chief) itself, rendered as “Treasurer” with- 
out much justification, may possibly impfiy headship or a representative 
character over some class of industry or trading. ’ ° Pick is probably right 
in alluding to him as a representative of the Commercial Community. ' ' The 


1. J., IV, p. 360— l—G. 170. 

2. J.,1, p. HI. 

3. J.. II, p. 248 s GJ. also I, p. 122. 

4. J., II, p. 31., 287. 

0. See J., I, pp. 00, 121, 194, 270, 354, 3C8, 413 ; IT, pp, 100, 336 ; III, pp. 200 ; IV. 
p-inpi V,pp.22,ia4. 

0. Tho Law-giver Harada says “Loss, expenses oncl profit of each partner are pr^ortioned 
to the amount oontrihntod hy him to-wards the joint stock ooraiwny.” Ill, 1-9 j C. H. /., I, 

p. 286, 

7. J., I, p. 404 jOf. 

8. Majumdar, pp. cit, p. 76. 

9. J., V, p. 382 — “MjapujtloTu^ccrajanapadapujiio.'' 

10, The well-luiown 8^(hi of llajagaha, Anathapinejika, tho millionaire' lay-suppor’ler of 
the Buddha, had clearly some authority ovor his follow-tradors— See MtMmgaa, VlJl I, 16 ff. 

11. op. cit., pp. 260 jfir, 
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word surely implied an office (thma) hold during lifo ; it was hemditary. ’ 
He appears to have a douhlo rolo — ^llat of aji official and a rich trader. In 
his official capacity he attends to the king {tajujiaUMna) daily. ^ He lakes 
formal permission of the Idng when he wants to renounce the world® or give 
away his wealth to charity, ■* 

But his part as a rich and influential mcrehaut prince is much mojc pro- 
nounced than his part as an official. A Sftthi living in Benares engages in 
trade and drives a caravan of five hundred waggons;® also we find mention of 
living in the provinces and in tho conn try side.® There alsoiheir wcallh 
and influence are gioat. Leaving aside the conventional statement of liis 
wealth as eight hundred millions (as,itikotirlbhivoy wc find that lliu S(Uhis 
had, in tffi'ir pobsossiou, nice houses with gorgeous coaches, servants and 
hordsincu,® Sorautimc.s they also possessed licc-fiohls.® Tt follows from this 
that “we Jiavo to look upon the sefthis not only as tradtsmen hut also as 
cattle-roaring and land-cultivating owners of the .soil”’® Thoic might be a 
chief (ma?id) settM and an amiseltld or subordinate officer. ' ' 


1. -T., I, lUi. ni, aai, 213, aib ; 111, p. 173 5 IV, p. 1 ) 2 . V, p, 282 . 

2. J., I, pp. 120-! 200, 210 ; 111, pp 110, 200 5 17.) 5 IV, p. «3 ; V, p. 381. 

3. iT., II, p. (W 

*1. .T,, V, p. 383. 

5. J., T, p. 270. 

0. J., I. p. 431 i IV. i)p. . 37 , 109. 

7. J., I, pp. 340 } 468 s 111, pp. 12b, 800, 444. 

8. J.,I.p. 3S1. 

9. J., II, p. 378. 

10. Pick, op. cti., p. 263. 

11. J., V, p. 384 5 Cf, MahAmgya, 1, 9. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

I T IS THE DISTRIBUTION of produced wealtli wliich has becu the main 
guiding factor in the struggle for existence among the dih’ereut members 
of the society, Irom times immemorial. 

The fundamental problems in the economics of Distribution are the divi- 
sion of accumulated wealth between the various members of the community 
and of the annual income between its different members. 

Though the stories often speak of persons of colossal wealth like the 
Seffhis or the rich Brahmauas, we will not be justified in holding, in general, 
that there existed startling inequalities in private property as they exist to- 
day. The extraordinary opulence of the kings, the Se^fhis or the rich Brah- 
mapas, was, perhaps, an exception, if not an imaginary thing. Big fortunes 
could not arise owing to the much simpler conditions prevailing in the economic 
life in those days. Very often all the factors of production were controlled 
by the same person (or persons) and, in such cases, all the shares of the produce 
practically went to him. Both in the ease of peasant-proprietors and the 
small-scaled handicraftsmen, they supplied the labour as well as the small 
capital required, and were themselves the organisers. So, on the whole, 
the question of distribution does not appear to have been so acute or 
embarrassing as it did become at a later stage of the evolution of society. 
Still, however, the study of the various questions involved would reveal 
Bomothing which would not be described as harmonious or satisfactory. 

The fundamental priuciplos which govern the distribution of “national 
dividend” are two, via., “that each sharer should be remunerated on the prin- 
oiple of productivity, i.e,, according to the services rendered or the amount of 
utility created by its services, and secondly by basing remuneration on the 
personal and human needs of every member of the community.” ’ Lot us see 
how far and in what manner these principles are applicable to the con- 
ditions prevailing in the J aialta-pcriod, as regards rent, wages, interest or 
profit. 

The question of the ownership of land in Ancient India is very much 
disputed, ^ of course owing to the apparently contradictory 
B!E)NT. statements and views contained in the literature of Ancient 

India. Our J atahas do not at all bother about this problem. 
What they reveal is, as has already been noticed, that the right of individual 
property in land, implying the powers of use and alienation by way of sale, 


1. Bruigaswajm, op, oil,, p. 104. 

2. See 7. ff. Q., TJ, pp. lOSjfif. 
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gift, mortgage etc, was well ilcvolopod. ’ Uei'laiii customary rules rogardiug 
tlie proscription, limitation and .adverse possession, iu regard to the ownersliip 
and tenure of land, must liava been current, and acted upon. 

Tie general system of tenure under wbicli land was bold in those days 
seems to have been much similar to the present-day permanent raiyatwan 
system. The ryot or the hutumbika posseasod, .according to immemorial cus- 
tom, a right of possession and hereditary occupation in the land so long ns 
he paid tlio rent that was due. This is, of course, peasant-proprietorship.® 

The amount of rent dopondod mainly on custom. Simple as the condi- 
tions of those days were, tJie share of the produce from land which went to 
the king must here be treated as rent. The productiveness of laud must 
have been undonstood to depend upon its fertility, both natural and acquii’ed, 
and on it.s accessibility, as determined by its proximity to a market and the 
cost of transport. ® Productivity was, no doubt, a factor in tho determination 
of the actual ront of any plot, but not the solo factor. Pent was not due 
to mere dilference between the produce of any particular plot end the plot 
on tho margin of cultivation, ns tho Picardiau doctrine supposes, but was, 
moio or less, a definite charge. Of course, as already noticed, rent was 
subject to ouhaucoment or reduction, and iu that caso custom was set aside 
in preference to the whim of the king or his officer. 

We cannot say for certain whether there was any inter-relation between 
rout and prices. In fact, wo have no indication whatsoever of anything like 
violent rise and fall in prices. 

Rents weie, usually, paid in Idnd.^ At the time of tho reapmg of crops, 
or sometime afeor, tho roprosoutativo of tho Idug, the tax-collector {Balisd- 
dJiaka, Niggdhaha, etc.) used to bo present in the fields, and a division of the 
produce was made between the king {raMiohlidga) and the peasant-proprietor, 
who reprosoutod his family. This system seems to have been somewhat 
edvautageous, inasmuch as if and when crops failed, the peasant could secure 
remission, or at least postponement of tho ront. ® 


1. XJiiiM roioarks i’rol. llungtts« auii : “WlielUor wo .loupitt or nol Iho theory ol an original 
or ultimate tilato-ownciiiLlp ol <iil land, individual ownership ol u ijurmuneiit chaiactm must 
he admitted, on the ovidenee avdilahlo, iw Iiaving osistod virtually all through Hindu history.” 
op cit., x>. -104. Alter a very minute oxaminaliou oi tho problom, Trof. K. JI. Uupta, also, 
eomes, more or loss, to a similar oonolusion: Lund Systems, pp. 00 Jf. Hoc also 0. U, /., I, 
p. 200. Hopkins says, “Ho (tho peasant) owned land as against his tollow-subjeoto, hnt he 
owned it as against the king, just as tho jaukal owns what tho tiger wants.” India, OM and 
Xew, ijjj, 223-0; Bee also Jayaawal, Uinda Polily, II, i>xi. 174-8’J ; Uhoshal, Bistory of tht 
Biitda lievenuc Syilems, 

2. Of, Mill, “Tho idea of property does nol nouessarily imply that there slmuld be no rent. 
It merely implies that the rent should bo a fixed ohargo. What is wanted is seourity of possession 
on fixed terms.” Principka of Economics, quoted, by P. N. Banorjoa, A Study of Indian 
Economies, p. 130 u. 

3. Baugaswami, op. cit., p, lOB. 

4. J., n,p. 378. 

6. J., II, p. 136. 
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Thiia, excepting the general share of the king, probably ono-sixth of the 
gross prodncGj and barring occasional extractions by the tax-collectors, the 
whole of the produce was available for distribution among the toilers of the 
soil themselves.’ 

We have already become familiar with the two types of labourers, the 
hirelings or the wago-cariiors and the slaves (ddsaJcaimnaJcaras). 
WAGES. The craftsmen wore, so to say, self-reliant and independent 

labourers. The wages of a craftsman were the price for the 
article sold, which included all elements of expenses of jjroduotion with which 
modern economic analysis has made us familiar. ® Similarly, in tlie large 
majority of cases of peasant proprietors where no added labour was required, 
the wages, as wo understand the term today, did not exist. lu both the 
cases, the instniments of labour, as already stated- laud, agricultural itnplo- 
ments, the w'orkshop, the tools — wore the instruments of labour of single 
individuals, small and circumscribed. The producer Avas the labourer himself 
i.c., there was no need to appropriate the product. The worker's property 
in the product was based upon his own labour. This was no wage — labour. 
And even whore external lioiiJ was used, it was, a.y a rule, of little importauco 
and very generally was compensated by .something other than wages. The 
domestic servants, the ddsas, of course, boarded and lodged with their emplo- 
yers. The assistants or apprentices to craftsmen worked less for board and 
wages than for oduoation and training, in order that they might become 
master-craftsmen themselves. 

This was the general rule. But society had far advanced from the pure 
primitive stage. Wage-labour had come to bo recognised.® Wo have seen 
labourers {IcammaTcaras : hlmkikm) working for wage, for hire. The labourers 
were hired on the farm.* They wore generally paid their wages in kind.® 
The country being mainly agricultural, demand for hired labour on tho farm 
was necessarily little, and consequently wages wore low and non-progressive. 
They were not at all in proportion to the work done. 

In the cage of those other labourers who worked for hire, wo find that, the 
wages they received were hardly sufficient for their bare sirbsistence. The 
mdsalca or one-fourth of a copper pav<i that tho hired labourer received® could 


1. In those day.s, wlicn competition did not dovitaliso man’s labour, mieh institutions as 
peasnut-piViHiotorship had a henoflount effect upon mnukind. Remarks Rrof. R. N. Bnuerjoa t 
“The Boonomio and moral value ol the system of pcasant-propriotorshij) is immense, and thero 
can be no surer moans of improving tho condition of tho Indian cultivator than to confer on 
him at least limited rights of property.”— op. ciU, p. 131. The host way, however, seems in 
coUeotiviBiiig the land, as Russia shows. 

2. J., 11, p. 18. Subbarao, op. cif., p. 77, 

3. Of.^ these remarks of Frederick Engels, one of tho foremost twiu-propouuders of Goiea* 
tiflo Sooiali^: “... .Wage- labour, which contains tho whole capitalietio mode of produotion 
in embryo, is very ancient ; in a sporadio, scattered form it osistod for oenturiBa alongside of 
slave-labour. But the embryo could duly develop into the oapifcalislio mode of produotion 
only when the ncoessaa'y Mstorioal pre-oonditions had been furnished.”— SfocioKsm i SctentMo 
md Utopian, p. a3 n. 

4. J., ni, p. 446 ; IV, pp. 144, 277. 

8. 3,, m. p. 446 ; V, p. 212 . 
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not have been sufficient for hia happy living, even if the purchasing porrer of 
a copper papa was high, as is sometimes suggested. ' At the most, it could 
supply the worker with fi good meal, or a little garland or some drink. It is 
expressly and often inontionod witli regard to the day-labourers : “ho (or she) 
lived a hard life on workman’s wage-s — {bJialim I'atva kiccenci jwati)”^ 

Thore was of course no cpiestion of any connection between prices and 
wages. Wages were, more or less, fixed bj' custom. 

Loans and usury are as old as the Vedic times and perhaps much 
older. Rmm or debt Is repeatedly mentioned, from the 
INTEREST. R/jveda onwards, having apparently been a normal condition 
among the Vedie Indians the Law-Books^ and the 
Kauiiliija^ aro of course much more elaborate on the subjeet. 

The Jdtalcas also show that loans were common.® In mio story,’ there 
is a tolerant tone conceruing the money-lender (indyika) : “a patron, in enab- 
ling a huntsman Lo better himself, name.s money-lending {n/riddnnm), together 
with tillage, trade and harvesting as four honest callings.” But tlie character 
of the monoy-lcndcr, as profit-niongoring, evading ai}y legal or cnatoraary rate 
of interest, is also recognised, in a.s much as ht^pocritical ascetics aro accused 
of practising this profession.® 

But this is all general. We do not know as to how and under what oir- 
oumstances money was lent and what tho interest on that money was.® The 
term which appears in tho Law Boola as XLSuiy—vfddki, vad^M—is found,’® 
meaning profit or interest. The practice of borrowing money {iiiamdddya: 
imm gahetvd) seems to have been almost luiiversal. That tho rates of interest 
wore high or that the creditor {indyika) was intent on profit-raongcring may bo 
inferred from this uuraistakahlo fact that the familiar figure of the embarrassed, 
even desperate debtor (dhdraTUxho) flits across the pages of the Jdtakas.' ’ A 
hanlcrupt invites his creditors to biing their debt sheets {inapanndtii : mod. 
JeJmts) for settlement, only to drown himself before their very eyes. ’ ^ Another 
flies away to a forest,'® Anxieties of a debtor were indeed many, freedom 
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10. J., VI, p, 18. 
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from dobtfl (iiuimoJd-Jio) «np not easy, tlioufrli rlcairod.' Only a debts-frood 
man •was considered fit for I'cmmcialion,® and Ibat nas llio reason why it was 
felt necessary to debar any candidate wlio 'was a debtor from admission to the 
Bnddliist SangJia.^ Koinetimea tlie poor borrower, pcrliaps tlie, cultivator or 
tbo small a,rtisan, becomes heavily indebted, and tbe debt ofren rims through 
tho life of the borrower and is inheritofl by his heirs (prllilfi'ln Omw?'*) 
much in the same way as today. 

There is very little to be said on this ])art in the shares of tlie dividend. 

Agvicttltiivc, as a money-making procoss, has never been a 
PROFITS. profit.ahle hnsiness. And as to the maiinfaeturea also, we 
have seen tliat they w'ere on a very small scale and tlinrcfore 
could not pnssibl}^ secure anything like a good profit. Tt is very diflieult. to 
trace out. exactly from the stories that clans of middlemen whom the 
economists call the entrcjwcnnd . Those men stand between the producer 
and tho trader. They purchase wholesale the suiplns produce from the 
prodneers and .sell it to the petty luisinc&smen. Perhaps the only men from 
the who can correspond to tlie.s« niidcllc-men were the rich /Sic////?,? 

and the rich traders wdio travelled fiom plane t.o jilncn, both on land and 
sea. The daring youth of the f'idh/Zw-*Sc/.///i JdlnkfL^ huying olT tho whole 
of tho shijr’a cargo and selling it off to difiercnl morebants of the city 
might be regarded as a typical eiilreyreneur. Ho snatched a heavy profit, 
indeed ; the SeffJiis, and the Vdmjas should also belong to this class of middlo- 
inou. 

Wo can well sen that the problem of Distiibution was not at all an intri- 
cate one as it is today. The industries of tho country, including agriculture, 
were small-scaled. And the factors of production, being very off on controllecl 
by the same person, all tho shares would naturally go to him.'’ 


1. J., IV, p. 280-00. 7-8. 

2. J., VI, p. 18 — 0. 44 "Ananasm hi pabnjjH evatn isilti vctnniMi." 
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•■rru ? 1° prasent-dajr inoquilaWo rlUlribrlion of wpallh anti its offootH aro llivw generalised! 

J-fie unduly large sliaro of tlie national dividend, iiossessed liy tho rieh, produces in tliom gr.ave 
Jaulte of ohnraoter and purpose which make them indifEorenl administrators of tho capital 
without which labour is poworlcss. The unduly small share of tho national dividend possesHod 

evils which mingling with the waters 
ot death which descend from the high levels of luxury jirodnoo effoots whose oausation is only 
ohsouveaa Jong as wo neglect the study of the Error of Distribution Money, Miches at^ 
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EXCHANGE 


“Morohants through hope seek treasure far and wide, 
And taking ship on ocean’s hillows ride ; 

There somolimes do they sink to rise no moro 
Or clao escaping, their lost wealth deplore” 

— Sudhabkojana JdtaJea. ’ 

‘The ocean ever ebbs away 
And fills again the self-aamo day.” 

— Samudda Jdtalxt.^ 


T eade was oareted on briskly by land as well aa by sea. The inland and 
overland trade seems to have been extenrive. It was important in 
itself and also served as o feeder to the sea-trade. Benares was indeed 
the chief industrial and commercial centre in those early days. From it 
passed the great trade-route.s to and from all directions on land and water. 


From cast to west (pubbantd apamntamy is of course a general term 
for the great trade-route that passed through different 
TRAM? stages. Talcing Benares as the centre of this route we can 
trace out the different stages through which the traffic was 
carried on. Leaving out Tamalitti on the extreme east coast which was 
undoubtedly a great port, * but which does not appear in the stories, we 
see that Oaihpa was the next groat trading Centre from the east. We 
know that traders from there sailed to Suvawabhunu,® probably passing 
through Tamalitti. On land Campa was joined with Mithila, the Videhan 
Capital.® But further west, along the river Ganges, came the great centre 
Benares.’' On land Benares had busy trade relations with Ujjeni.® 
The route, probably, passed through Kosambi and the Ceti country, as we 


1. J., V, p. 401-G. 244. The overeea trade between Indio, and the neighbowing oonatries 
existed from very early times, even before the time of the Vedas which ooniain numerous 
references to it. feoo Vedie Itulex. 1, p. 402 ; II, pp. 431-3. See also P. T. Srinivas Aiyangor, 
Trade in India. I, H. Q., I, pp. 693 j6f ; II, pp. 38 ff. 

2. X, U, p. 442— Q. 138. 

3. X.I, pp. 98, 368;UI,p.602; V.p. 471. ... 

4. Gf. Low, O, E. £., p. 09. The branch of the celebrated Bodiu tree was taken from this 
port to Ceylon. 

6. X, VI, pp. 34jef. 

0. X, VI, p. 32. The dislonoe between the two is said to hove been 00 leagues (f/efjanas). 

7. Tho defaulting wood-wrights of Iho Samnddavdni^ JMaka, J., IV, p. 169, iaa<^ 
ooeon-island from Benares. Prom hero also Sa&kha, tho BrShmana goes to Suvan^bhuim s 


IV, p. J 6. Potallputta (Patna), coming between Campa and Benares, is not menidoned in the 
stories. It was perhaps a very small village at that ume os testified by the Buddha himself. 
See Digha Niidya 11, 86. The oolohrated VMakha journeyed from Campa to Sritvastl by boat. 
Tibetan Tedea, pp. 116-0. 

8. X,n,p. 248. 
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have mention at least of a high way from Benares to Ceti.* On this 
side, the route hranehed off to Rajagaha.^ From Videha to Gandhara was a 
very brisk traffic. ^ It was largely by river, and must have passed through 
Benares. To reach Kaiiipilla or further still to Indapatta from Mithila,^ one 
must have had to follow up this route upto Payaga, and then sail up the river 
Ganges, while the Yamuna might cany him up to Madhura. Further west- 
ward the journey would again be overland to Sindha, whence came large im- 
ports in horses and asses® and to Sovira and its ports. Northward {uttard- 
patha) lay the great trade-route connecting India with central and western 
Asia, by way of Taxila (Takkasila) in Gandhara near Rawalpindi and presum- 
ably also of Sagala in the Panjab.® Now this was tho route which passed 
through the great desert (marujcantdra) — GO leagues wide'^ — probably tho 
sandy desert of Rajputana — of w'hich we road so often. Caravans crossed 
this desert day in and day out. “The tradesman,” says Fick,® “who goes 
about tho country with his caravan is in fact a typical figure in our narratives 
and, according to the statements in those, caravan traffic cannot have been 
small, either with regard to the distance traversed or with regard to wares 
carried.” Thus we see that big trade-routes, through rivers and deserts, 
crossed the land in all directions and carried on an exchange of goods {blian- 
4am) between the several and widely different parts of India, 

So much for the inland and overland trade. 

As regards rovorine traffic and sea-trade also, we have some notices. 
“The plentifulness of groat navigable water^vays in Northern India allows us 
to assume an early development of internal maritime trade.”® Well-known 
sea-ports like Bhanikaccha (Broach) * ® and tho sea-board of Sovjra, ’ ' on the 
west and Kavirapattaua, ’ * and the lebS-known ones IBco Karaihbiya, ’ ® Gamb- 
hlra ’ ■* and Soriva ' ® on tho south and east are mentioned. Supparalca might 


1. 3; I, pp. 203-4. Probably this route from JBenaros to Ujjeiil mot at ICosambi the 
great ‘North to South-West Koou’ from SUvatthl to Patitthana, given in tho Siitta Nip&la 
verses 1011-3 — Savattbi, S&keta, Kosambi Vodisa, Oonaddba, Ujjon!, Mabiesati and Patitthana. 
See Siiddliiif l7td%a,v. 103. Prom TJjjenI to Bajagaha tho woy loy though ICosainbi — Malta 
vagga, VIH,.!, 27. Prom MUhissati to Bharahacoha was on easy way along the NormadA 

2. J., i, p. 466. 

3. J., Ill, p. 36!5. 

4. J., VI, p. 447. 

6. J., 1, OT. 124, 178, 181 ; II, pp. 31, 287 ; V, pp. 26fl-«0 j VI, p. 206. 

0. G. jS. J, L, p, 214. We cannot say by wMoh route tho 100 league distance between 

Sagala and Kusavati, if this be true, was traversed by Knsa, J., V, p. 290. 

7. J., l,_pp. 09, 108. {Sailhiyaianaha^ marukanl&ratk.) 

8. op, cit., p. 272. Aocording to the Tibetan Tales, p. 09, Jlvaka’s journey from Takkasila 
to Bajagaha lay thmugh Bhadramkaia oity, XTdumbara city, Bohitaka land, Hathurfi oity, 
ITamuna rivet and VaiSalt oity, eoiresponding more or less to idle outline drawn above. 

0. Pick, op, cit,-., p. 270. 

10. J., ni, pp. 126-7, 188, 190-0. 67 j IV, pp. 1 37-43. 

11. J.,in, p.470. 

12. J., rv, p. 238. See Kanakasabhai, TIte Tamih 1800 years ago quoted by Subbarao 
op. cit., -p, 8.1, ff. 

13. J.,V,p.76. 

14. J.,l,p.239. 

16.' J., 1, p. 111. It is presumed that this Seriva is identioal with the Seriyapnta mentioned 
in a votive labJo on tlje Barhut Stupa, See Bwua, Barhut Inscriptions, pp, 32, 130, 
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also be added to the list. ’ The great rivers served as commercial routes and 
royal roads coimected the important cities. Thus it rras practicable to reach 
any of these ports, from inland towns like C'ariipa and even Benares, as we 
have seen. A brisk coastal trade must also have been maintained between 
the sea-port towns themselves. * 


And as to the sea-faiing activities of the people of that age there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt.® We have ample references, how- 
ever meagre the details may be, to show that brisk trade 
was carried on between India and the neighbouring countries, 
on the west and the east. 


SEA-BORNE 

TRADE. 


In the Valdhassa-Jdtaka,* which reminds us of the sirens and other akin 
creatures, we are told the fate of 6ve hundred ship-wrecked traders, who fall 
in the hands of she-goblins {ydkTchirfis) in Tarnbapajj iji or Ceylon. Again in the 
Sankha Jdtaka^ we have a figure of a ship- wrecked man on a voyage from 
Benares to Suvsimabhiimi or Lower Burma in search of wealth. In the 
Silanisamsa Jntaka^ we see a sea-faring nymph as helmsman bringing ship- 
wrecked people from off the sea to Benares by river. 

Similarly we hear, in the MahdjanaJea Jdlaka,"’ of merchants who sailed 
from Caiiipa bound for Suvapnabhumi, the great trading centre, to which 
traders even from Bharukaccha® went, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
(TambapaRpi) port : for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, 
and one associated with ports around which Odyssean legends had grown up.® 
The now well-known Bavew-Jatoia’® undoubtedly points out to the oxis- 
tenco of commercial intercourse between India and Babylon through the Per- 
sian Gulf. But the most important of all these is the Suppdraka Jdtaka^^ 
which records, though in the usual mystic manner, the perilous adventures on 
the high seas undergone by a company of traders who sailed from the seaport 
town of Bharukaocha, in a vessel under the pilotage of a blind but accom- 
plished mariner. The story gives the names of somo of the sea-points through 
which the traders passed. They were in succession as follows ; 


1. J., IV, pp, 138-12. Other lofoconeca to amiauiod Palfananamaa or aea-poit towns are 
p. 103; IV, p. 16. 

2. Of, "The whole of the sea-board from Broach to Capo Comorin was studded with 
marts and omporia that served as warehouses for the products ot the whole of India and poured 
from their ample stores oommodities of various kinds into the markets of the west.” B. V. 
Kane, in FroceeAinga Jat Oriental Gonference, Poona, n, p. 386. The Perijiua bears ample 
testinmoy to this. 

3. See Kennedy, The Early Oommeroe of India with Tiabyhn, (700-300 B.O.) J. B. A, S.» 
1898, pp. 241-88 : Soofi, The Periplaa, pp. 228 ff. Pick, also, doubts trading on the high seas, 
op, cit,, p. 260. 

4. j.,n,pp. mjgf. 

6. J., rv, pp. 15-7. 

6. J., II, pp. 112-4, 

7. J., VI, p 34. 

8. J., lU, p. 188. 

9. (7.K. /.,I,p. 213, 

10. J., Ill, p. 1 26 On this Jdtaka, see Biihler, Origin of The Indian Alphahel, p. 84i 

11. J., IV, pp. 138-42. GGf. 106-116, 
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(a) Khuramala (6) Aggimala (c) Dadhimala {d) Nilakusaniala (e) Na- 
lamala and {/) Valabliamukka. Now from tlie names and the description 
given in the gdlMs, these aro clearly identifiable rospecfcivoly with (u) some 
portion of the Persian Gulf, perhaps touching the south-eastern end of Arabia 
(d) the Arabian coast near Aden or some portion of the Somali-land, (b) the 
Red Sea, (d) Nubia on the N. B. corner of Africa, (e) the canal joining the Rod 
Sea with the Mediterranean and (/) the volrano-sea i.e., some portion of the 
Mediterranean Sea where volcanoes aro still to be seen. ' Thus it shows the 
whole sea-route from Broach up to the Mediterranean passing through the 
Persian, Arabian, and the Red Seas. Tho trade-relarions of Indisi with 
Babylon, Arabia, Egypt, Greece and South Buropoau countries on the 
Mediterranean are, thus, undeniable. ^ 

What commodities were exported and imported® or what exchanged 
inland we do not clearly know. Of tho inland trade we are 
EXPORTS- mostly told of five hundred waggons laden with valuable 
IMPORTS goods. Probably these loads (bhandam) contained cloths 
for which Benares was so famous. Once'^ wo road of rice, 
beams and other grains dropped by passing waggons. But, as pointed out by 
Subbarao,® food-stufis could hardly have entered in those days into the trade 
between distant places. The silken robes of Kasi® tho woollen ruga of Gan- 
dhara^ and tho linen cloths of Koduihbara (in the Punjab)® must have been 
some of the exchangeable commodities. The needle-work and steelwork of 
Dasanna or the later Vidi^a (Bhilsa region in 0. P.) was sufficiently famous to 
bo distributed.® Peacocks and birds must have been included. ’ ® In general, 
“silks, muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, brocades, 
embroideries and ruga, perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory- work, jewellery 
and gold” were no doubt “the main articles which tho merchants dealt in.” * ’ 

It is essential, for the growth of trade and ooramoroo especially, that 
there should be fairly developed means of rapid and cheap 
TRANSPORT, communication or transport. Of course, in those early days 
we cannot expect much more than carts drawn by animals on 
laud, simple boats ou rivers and well-constructed ships on the sea. 


1. See Jayaswal, J, B%0. E, S,, VI, p. 198; Infra, Geographmil Index ondei corres- 
ponding Names. 

2. See Mookerii, Indian Shijpping, pp, 82 Jf. 

3. On this and generally on the whole ohapter, it would bo worth while oomparing Prof. 
Lassen’s valuable treatise on tho Hietory of Indian Commerce : trasnlated in J, S. 0. B, S„ X. 
pp. 229-310. 

4. J., I, p. 429. 

5. op, cit,, p. 80. 

6. J., II, p. 443-G. 141 ; III, p. 10 ; V, p. 78-0. 230 ; Vl, pp, 49-0. 194. 60*0, 223. 

7. J., V, p. 600-a. 1790. 

8. 1801. 

9. J., in. p. 282 j£f } p. 337 jJP. Q. 39. 

10. J., Ill, p. 126 ff. Cf. The Bible, Kings, X, 22. 
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We find uiunerous rcforonoes to roads, ' but it ia not clear what sort of 
roads they wore. Prof. Ehys Davids says, ‘‘There wore no tnado roads, and 
no bridges. The carts struggled along, slowly, through the forests, along the 
tracks from village to village kept open by the ijoasants. The pace never ex- 
ceeded two miles an hour, smaller atreains were crossed by gullies leading down 
to fords, the larger ones by cart ferries.*’* Probably, things were not quite 
so primitive. Mention of ‘‘highways” and “royal roads” {maMmagga: 
mahdpatha : rdjmiagga) as distinguished from “bye-lanes” and “bye-road’ 
{upa-patkay might suggest the existence of wcll-constmctod roads. Still 
however the conditions do not appear to have been satisfactory. Eoads 
were not smooth.'* They lay through forests and deserts and hoset with 
many dangers : dangers from draught, famine, wild beasts, robbers, demons, 
poisonous trees and so on. ® Tho travellers, often, o.vperienced want of water, ® 
though wolls were dug by tho road-side.’ Tho journey of a caravan through 
desert or forest country is indeed a typical featme of our stories. The Apa- 
u<mha° and VannnpatJia^ JdtaJeas throw a flood of light on the difficult way in 
which trade was carried on hy those caravans. We are told of fivo kinds of 
wildernesses (kuntdras) ; those infested with robbers, those in which wild 
beasts abounded, those others visiced by drought, demons and famine. These 
were in reality, probably, ’ " the five successive portions of tho route over the 
deserts of Bajaputana. 

Whenever the wind blow in their teeth, they rode on in front in their 
carriage with their attendants round them, in order to escape the dust, but 
when the wind blew from behind them, then they rodo in like fashion in tho 
rear of the column. If it was a forest or a shaded or cool tract, the travellers 
kept on their march all the day long, and at sunset they unyoked their carts 
and made a laager, tethering tho oxen to the wheels. The oxen were made to 
lie down in the middle with the men round them. Tho leader of the caravan 
with the loading men of his band had to guard at night. On the day-break, 
again, the caravan started on its march. * ’ If the portion of the route was an 
empty desert, they had to travel by night. The sand of the desert grew as 
hot as a bed of charcoal embers at daytime, and nobody could walk upon it. 
So they used to take firewood, water, oil, rice and so forth on their carts, and 
only travelled by night. ’ * At dawn they used to range their carts in a circle 
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to form a laager, with an awning spread ovothoad, and after an early meal 
used to sit in the shade all the day along. When the sun went down, they 
had their evening meal ; and so soon an the ground became cool, they used to 
yoke their carts and move forward. Travelling on this desert was like voyage- 
ing over the soa : a desert-pilot (tJutlaniydmahi) had to convey them over 
by knowledge of the stars. ’ 

And the way was often insecure. Organised bands of robbers, with 
shields on their shoulders and swords in hands, lay in wait for these trades- 
men, ^ especially in the forest. And there were forest-people (ntavhnuMiavdsi) 
at the entrance who led the caravans through the dangerous places and were 
paid for.^ 

Indeed, the way was wearisome and tho process slow. The carts were 
drawn by oxen and the broad rims of thoir wheels were protected by iron 
bands.* These carts or waggons were the ordinary Sahnlas.^ But there 
were cars of richer style, no doubt. The ratha or the sukhayamka was drawn 
by horses. It had comfortable seats. ® Litters or Sivikds wore used by the 
royalty and tho wealthy.'’' 

The great rivers did, no doubt, furnish moans of communication and 
some facilities of transport. Of bridges wo havo no mention.® There wore 
fording places® and the streams and water courses wore crossed by moans of 
boats.’® There were canoes (ekadonikandvd) also.’ ’ People made a living 
by conveying people and goods across the rivers. ’ ^ 

The maritime transport appears to havo been greatly dovoloped, though 
not devoid of its own dangers. As already noticed, sea-navigation was com- 
mon. Voyages wore mostly undertaken for purposes of trade by companies 
of merchants,’® though passengers were also taken up.'* Tho ships were 
built of wooden-planks {damphalakdriiy and were dependent on wind {eraka- 
vdJtayutld) for their onward journey.’® Shipbuilding was fairly advanced, 
as we have seen. As to the construction of the ships, we are told that besides 
the outer frame work, there used to bo 3 masts {kupd, mod. KuvdthamWta), 
cordage {yoUam), sails {sitam), plankn (padarani) • the oars and the rudders 
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{fhiydritdm) anOi anchors {lankhdro).^ The pilot on board {niydmaha) h.&d 
the charge of the rudder and guided the ship.® 

But there were serious dangers on the high seas. Docs not the poor mother 
in one of out Jdtal’as say to her sou, who is bent upon sailing to a far-ofi 
country, that “the sea has many dangers ?’'® Oui .stories are full of ship- 
wrecks, indeed. Sometimes the ship may be swallowed away by whirlpools 
(vohara).* But often the timber could not withstand the terrible force of 
their surging waves. There was a leakage. The men on board tried to bale 
the water clear,® And still, when the planks gave way, water rose and the 
ship began to sink, the crew invoked the gods.® The prayers unawailing, 
they had to catch hold of the planks to be carried wherever their fate liked, to 
unknown and dangerous places.’ 

It is interesting to notice, en passant, that the Indian mariners like the 
sea-faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of Ancient times, employed the shore- 
sighting birds (disdkdka) for finding the direction of land during navigation.® 

The conclusion is that transport, on the whole, was very slow, thus 
obstructing the easy exchange of goods. 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or between either 
SYSTEMS OE and a middleman was done in different ways. Every village 
TBANSACTION. had its own resident traders. Here, for the most part 
buying and selling were done directly, i.e., between the producer and the con- 
sumer, probably in individual shops, or open market-place. A portion of the 
village produce was sold in the village market for local consumption, and the 
surplus, if any, was handed over to the agents in the towns and thence des- 
patched to trade-centres in other parts of the country, or exported out of it. 
Imported merchandise was distributed by the same machinery working in tho 
opposite direction. In this process, trade passed through the hands of middle- 
men {vdnijd), whose existence cannot be doubted. 

Within the town as we have seen, there were special streets apportioned 
to different products.® Eood-stufis,’® green groceries,” and flowers for the 

1. J., II, p. 112 ; in, p. 126; IV, pp, 17, 31. Cf. Ae&Tanga SuUa,ll,‘i,l, \Z-2l, Seethe 
Boulptnied figuies repiaduced la R. K. Mookeeji, Indian Shipping. 
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him and stood leaning against tho mast, j., VI, p. 34. The oil-soaked robe could resist the 
slow lieezing of the body j “The competitors in swimming oven today do not act otherwise !** 

S. Levi, I. n. Q., VI. p. 606, 
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towus* were apparently brought only to the gates. Probably neat the gates 
or outside them were also the slaughter-houses (sund) and near them the poor 
man and the Mug’s chef bought their meat.® And there wore the taverns 
{pSndgdm ; surdpana) for the sale of strong liquors.® “The workshop in the 
street was open to view, so that the bMhhhu coming into town or village for 
alms, could see fletchor and carriago-builder at work, no loss than he could 
watch the peasant on the field.”'* In all those shops {dpana) forming the bazaar, 
articles of various kinds were displayed for sale® or stored within (antam- 
pam).^ In most of those cases buying and soiling were direct (i.e., between 
the producer and the consumer) : the two notable exceptions being those of 
the green-grocers and the corn-factors. 

It is, indeed, curious that we do not find any mention or cleat reference 
either to a market-place in the town or to seasonal market days, as the Hat of 
the modem days, or fairs (melds) — the samdjas’' or fetes do not appear to 
have included any kind of market.® 

Another way in which the exchange of goods was carried out was by 
hawking, i.e., the sellers going about looking out for the buyers. Hawkers 
roamed about in the streets with their wares just as at present® and travelled 
from place to place*® with their goods on a donkey** or on a barrow.*® 
Horses were taken for sale to kings by the sellers. * ® 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that there grow up some 
market-towns (nigamagamas)' * “which served as centres of trade in a 
locality as the name implies and wore the natural corrolary of the specialized 
industries of the villages” noticed before.*® Thoy somotimos grew up at 
the entrances of great cities like Mithia. ' ® 

Trade with the border was another feature in the business transaction 
of the day. * “The border merchant served as a sort of entrepot. Merchants 
in the capital cities established relations with the merchants on the border. ' ® 
They would load their carts with local produce and give orders to men in charge 
to go to their correspondents on the border and exchange it for the wares in 
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their shops,”' or for money.® The wares obtained at the border were 
probably forest jiroduoo and also possibly goods of other countries.® 


As already said, the exchange between producers and consumers or 
between either and a middleman was a “free” bargain. 
PUICES. There were no fixed prices.^ Owing to slow transport, 

individualistic and small production and primitive machinery, 
supply was hampered. But nothing prevented the producer or the dealer 
from prevailing by competition® and also by adulteration, and knavery 
{hutahdn),^ and thus bringing about an equation with a demand “which 
was largely compact of customary usage and relatively unafiected by the 
swifter fluctuations termed fashion.”^ Merchants were well-known for 
bragging {vihattlianl). ® 


We ma)' also note some practices of a more developed competition known 
to-day as “dealing in futures” or “cornering.” We have already noticed the 
instance of the daring youth of Benare.s, Receiving the earliest intimation 
of the arrival of a ship in port, he proceeded to buy it up whole-.salo on credit 
and thus established a “corner” in foreign prodneo which sent up prices to his 
immense profits.® The same youth Imd, somotirae before, sent up the price 
of grass by a “limitation of output” in agreement with other “producers.”'® 
In another instance two dealers in pots and pans apportioned the streets be- 
tween thorasolvos, each to hawk in his own district, and they also agreed that 
“one might try the streets which the other had already been into.” ' ' 


Haggling over prices seems to have been not an uncommon feature of the 
times.' ® Wo however ho.ar of a dealer who regards this haggling as a “killing 
work.”'® 


]. J., I, pp. 370, 378. 

2. J., I, p. -tni. 

3. Subbarao, op. ril., p. Sii. 

4. J.,T, p. OS. 

3. J.,Il[,pp.2S2,ff; GG. 84.£f. , „ 

fi. .J., VI, pp. 110-G. 403j 1.13-GG. 479-80; 235; Of. Brahtnajala miltanla. Dialogues of 
the Buddha, T, p. 0 n. ; TJmsagadasHo, p. 18. Kudaiullahu4ain&na ; tappadiruvaga, 

7. C. M. I., I p. 210. The ptinciplo by -wliieh the margin is pushed lower in response to 
inerott.s(.‘tl demand is sought to be recognized iii the following gatlia. 

“A wild and savage cow that wo 
Had ivovor milk^ before; 

We milked to-day ; domend „ t t 7 aoi 

For nioro milk grows ever more and more.’ iT.,V, p. lOS-O. 334. 
Snbbavno, op. cil., p. fil n. 

8. .T., V, p. 426-G. 290. 

9. J., I, pp. 121-2. Ml'S. Rhys Davids remarlmi “The oiitiay m this case for a oarnage, a 

pavilion at the Bennros docks, men (piirisa), and ushers IpafUtara) must have cut deep into jus 
last profit of 1000 coins, hut ho was 20,000 per cent to the good as the result of jt ! After tms' 
the profit of 200 and 400 percent roajied by tho troders (J. I. p. 109) falls a little C, B. /. 

1, p. 210. Snoh economic thrills are indeed rai'o in Ancient Indian literature and m me. 

10. J., 1, p. 121 ; Cf. Subbnrao, op. eU., p. 81 and n. Of. Kaittilya, ArthamMra, lV,-2. 

11. .1., I, pp. 111-2. “Dividing the streets,” is well knmvn among the costor-mongeW Of 

London : Bubbarao, op. cil, p. 81 n. i, 

12. J., I, pp. ni ffi 193; IT, pp. 222. 289. 424 j(f; VI, p. 113-0. 479, (aggdhmit ag^tSt 
kayaih hapavanti), 

IS. J,, I, p. 99. Of. BgVetla, IV, 24, 9. The king made his purolmeas under spMiaJ ooi^i- 
tions. He bad a valer {nggh&pnlca) “who used to value horses, olophanta-, tind like tod 
jewels and gold,” Ilia price was final, J., I, ]>. 124 ; II, p, 31,. ; , . 
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But it is uot improbable that custom and fair-play-sen.sc may liave settled 
price to a great extent. Prices were fixed in terms of money, tliongh ref- 
erences to goods exchanged between parties are not unknown. ’ Generally 
however barter was replaced by the use of a metal curroney to which we arc 
irow coming. 

Money, as a medium of exchange, was in use in India from very early 
times.® The Jdlahas leave no doubt whatever as to tho use 
CITRRTlNCy. of coins as currency in exchange. Mrs. lihys Davids rightly 
observes : “Tho Buddhist literature reveals a sociol.y having 
the full use and enjoyment of plentiful coinage. Tho ^voit.h of (ivoi'y 
marketable commodity, from a dead monso and a day at tlio fotitival, ii|.) i;(> 
all kinds of fees, pensions, fixed loans, stored treasure and income, is stated 
in figures of a certain coin and its fj-action and that is either explicitly 
stated or implied to bn Knhdpnna.”^ 

Several Jdtalcaa'^ mention a specific class of coins, vk-., I'.he nili-k/ias which 
were surely golden coins, as expressly stated in some of the f/dlJids':'‘ nikMas 
were not tho only class of gold coins known to tho Jalalma, W(' fi'0((iien|,ly 
meet with an expression in which the words lirni'Mia and niimmin are assfxjia- 
ted together.® Dr. Bhaudarkac rightly infers that snvarm in this, as in other 
places whore it is associated with Mranya, must siiand not for “gfdd” hut a 
“typo of gold coins.”’ Wo also read, in the stories, of gold coi))s of a still small- 
er deiioraination, vw., the A.s we shall see, vidm was a 

unit ill the weight system of Indian coinage which differed in weight according 
as tho coin was of gold, silver or copper. A suvnnm-mdmim was therefore a 
gold coin equal to one wasa in weight according to the .standard of gold 
coinage.® Thus wo sec that in tho days of tho Jdlnhns, no less tlian iiu'ec 
typos of gold coins were current. Of tho lowest value was the mdsaha, of a 
higher denomination was the Suvamta, and of a still higher denomination, 
the nikhlia. 

The most frequent mention, however, is that of a class of coins called 
hahdpanas {sict. Kdrsdpanas).'' ® This Mhdpana appears to have hceji of three 
varieties, according as it was of gold, silver and copper, ' ' though gold huM- 

J J ^ Jip J(J3^ ; II, y, 247 ; VI, p. CI O. 

2. See Bhandarkor, Anaimt Indian Numinmatiai, pp. 107 ff. 

3. J, R. JS. A, 1901, p. 318; also J. Jl. A. S., 1901, p. 878. 

4. J., I, pp. 373, 378-0. 88; TV, pp. 224, 227-GG. 03, 08; 400; Q. 228. 40.1-0. 229-230 ; 
VI, pp. 402-G. 1030;4e4— O. 1838; 540, 547. 

5. J., IV, p. 227-G. 63, 68. Bhandarkar, op. rAt., ijp. 47-60. On the rdakaa of tho 
^gVeda, as heing golden coins, see Eai Sahib Manoranjen Ghosh, in Prooeedmjs,' ‘Uh Oriental 
Canferenee p,p. 711-22j 

6. J., VI, pp. 60, ISO ; 463, 493-0. 1742. 

7' ■ Op. oit., p. 61, Cf. jlfaft»,.Vni, 137, 

8. J., IV, pp. 106, 107 : V, p. 164. 

9. Cf. the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 53 ; Arthaidutra, 11, 19 ; 3 seeds of 

Qu7ija=l SuvanamAea, . 

10. J., 1, pp. 112, 196, 478, 483 5 H, PP. 20, 247, 306, 424 ; III pp. 448 ; IV, pp, 138. 378; 
449 ; VI, pp. 343, 404. 

11. Cf. SSmania-piielidihA quoted by Bhandarkar, op. cit.,p, 81, 
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pana is veiy seldom roferrocl to. Thus in the Oamani-canAa Jalahi' where 
the pair of oxen and tlio Uorao are priced ab 21 ami 1000 Mhdparias respecti- 
vely, they must bo silver Icahdpniias “us coiipor or gold hahapanas would be 
too low or boo higli a price to pay for those, animals.''^ 

On the [{nhajKim, Prof. Rapson's remarks make everything clear : “To 
both of tlio standard coins in question, the silver puram of 32 ratis and the 
copper pam of 80 raiist the same name kdradpana was sometimes applied. 
This double use of the term was probably in ancient times only confusing 
whenever the currency of one district Lad bo be compared with that of 
another. Wo may gather both directly from the statements of the Law Books, 
and more generally from the study of the coins, that in Ancient India silver 
and copper coinages were often independent of each other and circulated in 
difioreut districts. A copper currency was not necessarily regarded as merely 
auxiliary to the silver currency ; but a copper standard prevailed in some 
districts just as a silver standard prevailed in others. The word kdrsdpana, 
therefore, may in any particular district bo supposed to moan tho standard 
coin whether of silver or copper.”® 

The Jdtaka stories also give us tho various token coins of this standard. 
Wo have Jialidpam, acldha-kahdpam, pdda-kahdjittm, mdtsaka, addka-mdsaka* 
and kdhaiiikd ^ — almost tho lowest mouoy-pieoo of the day. ® The Icahdpam 
(whether of silver or copper) aud its smaller tokens mentioned above, were 
quite intimately couuoctcd not only with the oommoroial life but also with 
the daily intercouTse of the period. Whether those instrmnents of exchange, 
constituting of course a ourrenoy of standard and token coins, wore issued 
and regidatod by any Central Authority or by private guilds we have no 
means to ascertain. . 

Wo must here note the purchasing power of money or in other words 
PUliOHASINU prices of ordinary commodities. A pair of oxen was 
POW'Kli. worth 21 kahdpams,’’ a nice plump dog is bought 

for ono kahdpam ;® a decent ass is had for eight kaJidpanas;^ a fish 


1. J., U, pp. ;w.3-6. 

2. Of. nhandarkar, op. cit., p. 73 ; CJ. Pran Nath, op. cil., p. lOD. Tho Hilver hih/lpantts 
woi'O lalor uullocl Puriinas uud dharafas i op. cit., pp. 82, U2. 

3. CdtcUogua of Indian coins : Andliras and Kilrapan: Inlro. pp. olxxix*x. HirnSpana 
appoai's to have boon ho called, ljooau8oiiiiirei‘Abll'Conloi>mniItoono£^t(r.ia,or80n4l?HOTl46.4 
graina as ooiuputud by (Junaingham. Tho Kahdixinaa aro also idoutilied with the x>unoh — inarhed 
coius {ouud all over India la groat abnndanoo ; iShandarkar, op. r.U., p. 06. Poi' oxamplo ses 
JJuddliist India, x>. 106. 

4. i7.. Ill, p. 448 ; (Jf. also I, p. 340. 

5. 3., I, p. 120 ; VI, p. 310; Cf. UUarudlimpana Sutra, VII, 1 1. Cowryshells (sippikSni) 
aroalHomoaliunodouceitiai/filAd: J.,I, y. 423-G. 100, butperhaxm not as anything still IhaTing 
ourronoy. 

(i. Kautllya has baiM'uI'tni as tho Inwcot oopxior coin: Arlluii&sb'a, II, 12. Prom tha 
Omiganiala Jataka, 3., Ill, p. 448, it apxjearH that a Pcida-kaMpaua oqiuilled somothing more 
than dinQaa.hasi and ouiuuiuly enough the conuneulary un the KuutgaPtlalw, as pointed oat by 
Br. Bhandarkar, tells as that in tha time of Bimbisaira, five mStahu egualled one PSda i op. 
off., pp. i 11 -2, Cf. also C. H. I., 1, p, 218. 
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is worth 7 masakas only;’ a bundle of grass, again, fctchos one mdsaka^ 
and for the same small coin can be had a jar of liquor two poor lovers 
buy a garland, perfume and strong drink with one mdsaka a piece of meat 
can be had for an addhamdsaJea or even a Jedkanikd^ and dead mouse is 
also purchashed for a kdkanikd. ® Similarly a mdsaka or an addJiamdsaka is 
the daily wage of a day-labourer,'^ as noticed before. To hire a carriage in 
Benares by the hour cost 8 kahdpums.^ For the services of a young bull 
to pull 500 carts tlirough a rough ford, a morohaiit pays 2 kahdpanas per 
cart ®; a ferry’s faro across the river is 8 kahdpanas ' ^ and the same sum 
seems to have boon the cost of a visit to a barber. ' * All these instances 
give a realistic picture of the various transactions of the day. Naturally, the 
ordinary people could not go beyond such little sums of mdsakas aiid 7caM~ 
pams. The nobility and the rich people arc almost always spoken of in terms 
of high expenditures. Horses wero highly priced — the prices ranging from 
1000 to 6000 kahdpanas. ' ^ Tlic Kasi cloth was worth 100000 kahdpannS ' — ’ ? 
a sum undreamt of by the poor class. All these figures mentioned before 
are not, and cannot, however bo taken as quite exact. For the relerences are 
only legendary and not in the way of atati.stical figiu'cs lilco those given in 
Kautilya’s Artlmsdstra. 


Credit must have been an almost iuclispenaablo factor m business 
oven in those days. There was, of course, no bank-system. 
CREDIT. The rich people had their own strong boxes or rooms. ' * 

A groat deal of wealth was hoarded in the form of gold 
and jewellery or oven money and these wore stowed away in a pillow,'® or 
hidden (nidahitvd) in other convenient places. ’ ® The nature and amount 
of the wealth thus hoarded was sometimes rogiatored on gold or copper 
plates.” 


People could also deposit money {nidhi) with their friends. But this 
oom’se was not always safe, for the friend might spend away and then may 
offer his daughter in marriage instead.'® 


1. J.,U,pp.424an(:l425-G. 112. 

2. J., UI,p. 130; C/, IV, 11,440. 

3. 360. 

■ 4. J., Ill, p. 440. 

3. J., VI, p. 340. 

6. J., I, p. 120. 

7. J., I. p. 476 5 111, p. 320 ; 440. 

8 . 121 . 

9. J., I, p. 196. 

10. J.,I,p. 112. 

11. J., IV, p. 138. 

12. J., U, pp. 289, 306-6. 

13. Supra, p. 194. 

14. J., I, pp. 361, 466. in, pp. 129; IV, pp. 7, 237. 
16. 3,, n, p. 443-G. 141 " NHektiarh unalsalce hatatit," 


]0. Jr., I, pp. 226, 277, 323, 376, 424 ; 11, pp. 308, 431 ; III, pp. 26, 116, 350; IV, p. 266 
Of, Uv&sagatumo, p. 3, 

17. J., IV, pp. 237, 488 ; VI , p. 20 ; Cf. Sukra, HI, 376-9. 

18. J.,lll,p. 342 s V,pp. 116.0,18} 821— Of. Therig&m,4M, 
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Of loans and debts wo have already spolcon before.’ We do not know 
much on this point. Perhaps the things wore much simpler, as in every other 
sphere of activity in those days. 

It is interesting to note, however, that some form.? of instruments of credit 
did prevail. A merchant, for iiiatauoe, makes a purchase on credit, by depo- 
situig his ring, probably bearing his initials or other marks of identification, 
as security.® 

Lastly, wc may also noto sonic of the notable weights and measures. 

Among weights wo have references to ammana, a measure 
MEASTOES^^ about four bushels,® ndli* and paftjia {pmstJia)^ for 
weighing grains etc., and caluhhdga^ and accharani’ for 
liquids. And among mcasuro.s of distance, wo have wn.guli,^ vidaUhi,^ 
yatfhv,'° kitkku,'^ usabha'^ gdvula'^ and gojana,'* though the exact 
measurements of these arc difficult to ascertain now. 


1. Supra, pp. 223-24. 

2. J.,I, p. 12X. 

3. J., V, p. 297 ; Cf. Milinda Paiiho, IV, 1, 10. 

4. J.,IV,p. 07 ; VI, pp. 360-G. 366 (addhanaliia) Of. “The commonest name for one of the 
emallermeasiu-esisneft, wliioh means Bimplv a joint of bamboo. The metal vessels ore nsuall^ 
shaped something like hour-glasses, being narrower in the middle than at the tepand bottom.” 
Cunningham quoted by Thomas, Ancient Indian Weighti, p. 26 n. 

6. J.jV.p. 297. 

6. J., V, p. 380. 

7. Ibid. 

8. J., VI, p. 341 ; an aiigrda — J inch. 

0. J., VI, pp. 339, 341 ; a vidatffii or vilaati is 12 angidas or 9 inches. 

10. J., IV, p. 21 ! a yafthi=% Vitaati=18 inches. 

11. J., m, p. 318;— Q. 1 ; a A:uWc«=26/11 vidal(hi=2l 3/11 inches. 

12. •!., IV, p. 21 ; VI, p. .080 ; an Ueabha^SO yig/bia— 30 feet. 

13. J., V, p. 356 ; gamtla-gavyBli or goriita (krosa .?)=about 1 1/8 m. 

14. Roforenoes are many : a yojana, or for the matter of that all other measures, varied 
from place and time. Of. AHhaiaslra, II, 19-20; Pran Nath. op. cil., p. 80. 
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CONSUMPTION 

C ONSustPTiON rlnulri with the desbiiuifcioH of wnallli. It is, iiiui inuMt he, 
the aim and ol)jcet of produebiou. And, Hpcakizig in uiioblier way, 
production is made possible only by cousumiztion. Thcroforc, also, (.he 
quality and qiiauti by of production are only reflection of consumpLioii. 

Consumption of the produced wealth is detormined by the standard 
of life which a particular person or sociot}'’ fixes for himself or itself at irny 
given period of time. The standard, naturally, differs iuiiong iinlividiuils as 
well as from class to class. At the same time, this standard of life diJfors in 
kind. For the consumption of some coimuoditics may give physical comforts, 
but may be dotrimontal to moral well-being. And the standard of life cannot 
of oouTso bo confined within the limits of physical needs. Marshall says right- 
ly ; “Let us take the term ‘the Standard of Life’ to mean the standard of 
Activities and Want.s. Thu.s an increase in the standard of life implies an 
increase of intelligence, energy and self-respect, leading to niorc care and 
indginent in expenditure, and an avoidance of food and drink that gratify 
the appetite, but efieot no strength, and of ways of living that iiro imwholo- 
somo physically and morally.”’ Thus a higher standard does nob jioccssarily 
mean a high oxponditiiro. The best consumption of wealtli is, thoreforo, that 
which results in the greatest benefits to individual and to society. 

Tbe customs, the social institutions and the religious and moral ideas 
of the people of India, no doubt, have favoured a standard of living which 
is comparatively low. In the Jdtdka days we find that the standard of living 
was much better than it is to-day. The social customs and circumsiiancos 
like the family-system, marriage, and groupings, might have choukccl the as- 
tounding inequalities — on one aide the multimillionaires, the poor and the 
starving on the other' — ^aud the people at large wore more conceruod with 
wealth than with the other-world. The religious and wiso moral izrecepts 
there were in plenty, but material prosperity was, as it has always been, the 
primary concern of the masses. The “Question of Poor and Rich” (Nmmaft- 
dapanjio), discussed so minutely in the gdtJids of the MaMimmagya-JdluIca^ 
reveals the same thing. The Wise Mahosadha’s high-sounding praises of 
Wisdom (jM'Hfid) as against Wealth {sirimd) have no connection with the 
Reality. It is Senaka who rightly reflects the mind and the life of the people: 
Elephants, kind, horses, jowollod earrings, women are found in rich families; 
wise and fools, educated and uneducated — all do service to the wealthy, al- 
though they may be high-born or low-born ; {baJuyano bliajati atthalielu) ; the 
world is devoted to wealth (iddJiijiaro hi loho) and even the Wise has to admit: 


1. MaiBhall, quoted by Prof. Banerji, op. cU,, p. 201. 

2. J., VI, pp. 356-lt63-OGl (t). C/. Also 111, p. 326: jivliaaato AhamAsS, balamttar&i 
dcar&)igaaiUra, 1, 2, 3-6. 
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wealth, is bolovoci booaaso men are devoted to enjoyment {Knnld sin hoga- 
mta manussn). Tima, it appears that there was no disposition among the 
Jatofot-people to stint themselves of moderate wants and even luxuries. 

Articles of consumption are divided into necessaries and luxuries. Neces- 
saries are, again, sub-divided into neoe.s.saries for existence and those for 
ehicioncy. This of course i.s no bard and hist di.stinotion. 

It i.s naturally dliBcnlt for us to get a fir,st-ha,nd, or e\'en a cursory hnow- 
ledge of tho average consumpiiou by the Jdtahi people. We have no statistics, 
no figures whal'.soevor. Wo nuw, liowcver, get a glimpse of the average .stand- 
ard of life by reading bat woen the lines of the stories. 

The primary wants, llie first nocess.arics of life, arc. those of food, 
clotliing and Rbclter. We liave seen that there was ample 
Pool). .siij)pl3’^ of food. The country was largely agricultural. The 

poasant-propiiotor and his family could not, pos.sibl^", su££or 
from want of good nutritious food in face of a large and fertile land and 
cattle ill their possession. For there were no big landlords wdio could squeeze 
them out of thioc food. Anri tho average hand -craftsman, also, was a well-to- 
do man, getting .suflioiont food in exchange of his craft. Of course, tlic food 
that tlij average man ooiild have was not very rich, as already stated. 
Rico-gtucl (ijdgv), cakes (pim), vegetables and milk and its prod.ucta were 
common. While rico-pon-idge prepared with powdered sugar, milk and 
honey and cooked, witli fi'csli ghoo was the food of the rich few.' Food was 
both hard and soft {hMdam-hhojamt).^ People took meals only twice in a 
day — one in tho morning and another in tho evening {prdtaraso : sdynmdso),^ 

As for clothing, we may repeat that cotton clothes were commonly 
worn. Suit of clothes (satahjugam) was the ordinary 
CLOTHINC-!. dress.'' Turbans were commonly worn.® Vatlkdlanhara is 
the phrase which reveals a common taste for good clothing 
and ornaments.® Remarking on tho dress of tho Mallas of Kusinara, Prof. 
Rhys Davids saj'^s ; “It consisted probably of mere lengths of muslin or ciotton 
cloth; and a suit of apparel of two or, at the outside, of 3 of these — one to 
wi-ap around the loins, one to throw over the shoulders and one to use as a 
turban.”'^ One JdtuJca informs us that people wore undergarments in the 
pockets of which they put money or such valuable things.® The richer class 
could afford to indulge in little luxuries in the matter of dross. The 
Kdsi-Kut^ma w^as famous. 
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Supra, p. 205. 

J., Ill, p. 430. 

J., IV, p. 252 ; V, p. 230 ; VI, p. 300. 
.1., I, p. 373. 

.T,, VI, pp. 309-70. 


J., IV, p. 323. 

Diahffues of the Buddha, II, p. 180 n. Of. G. P. Mojumdar, I. C„ 1, 3, article on food. 
X, m, p. 410. 
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In the raattor of housing, there is not nnich to bo said. Ordinarily, 
houses wero built of bricks vvitlr snporstructuro of wood.' 
HOUSING. There were windows, looking out into the streets. ^ The 
houses had generally two doors — one on the front and the 
other on the back side {rigcindmm : cidhdmra).^ The doors had bolts from 
inside and outside.'' A cornor-honso, abutting on i;wo shi’oels was highly 
prized. ^ And there wore big and stately houses also, well-coiistrnctod and 
covered ))oth internally and extern.ally with fine plaster-worlc 
and brilliantly painted.'' 

These primary wants are necessaries lor existence. An insuilicient supply 
of the.ge may bo detrimental to physical and even moral welfare of a person. 
Wo, probably, never bear of such a want in those days. 

But the people of the Jdtahi times wore also fond of luxuries, aa a 
LTJXUPIEr’ niimhcr of referouces will show. Plifsioal nocns.sario3 are 
not all in oil. There must be bighor waut.s also, lilce 
education, sanitation, leisure and rocroatioxr. 

Tlin people in those daj’-s kept tliomsolvos well-attirod. Trimming of 
hair and board was common in the case of mon.'^ Ladie.s wore fmid nf orna- 
ments, as they always are.® Flowers and perfumes were largely consumed 
as we saw before. Aiiarl: from daily recreation. Iduno were frequent festivals 
in which the poor and ihe rich alikn took part.® 
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J„ IV, p. I0.i ! VI, p. 420. 

J., V, p. 04. 

J., V, pp. 133 ; 203 ; 208 ; VI, p. 300. 

J., V, p. 294. 

J., V, p. 300. 

Cf. esjiecially VJ, p. 4'iQff. 

J., Ill, p. 3,1 J V, ])p. I;n, 309. 510. 

J., Hi, pp. 377, 410, 447 ; IV. jt]). 00, 422 ; V. pp. 400, 438 j VI. ]). 04. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


S o PAB WE HAVE, moie ot less, easily discussed the various aspects of 
our study : political, administrative and economic. It is now, when 
we come to the Social side of the picture, that we are confronted with 
innumerable obstacles. It is here that we are faced with problems that are 
not so easy to solve. Theories abound here, and from that angle, the 
subject has been probed into by Fiok in his valuable work and by many 
other scholars. Therefore we shall not go here into deep theoretical dis- 
cussion but briefly notice some of the outstanding features of the social life 
of the JdtaJca people, with a view to grasp the ordinary life and activities, 
and also the mind and thoughts prevailing in those days. 



CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

T he social stbuctore of Ancient India was mainly based on caste-system. 

It was, in faot, the backbone of Ancient Indian society. Of course, 
we cannot expect as highly developed a system of caste from our stories as 
that in the Brahmai]Lical Law Books. There are two phases of the matter. 
In the ordinary circumstances we find no mention whatsoever of caste and 
everything that it implies. But when morality gains ground, and the story 
has to deal with Brahmana characters, caste-distinctions and allied matters 
do appear. 

Let us first take the theoretical side of the picture. The theory had 
established itself, or at least was beginning to do so, that the Great Brahma 
created the world. 

THEOBETlOAL And as regards the origin of the caste-system it is said : 
VIEW. 

Ajjenam Ariyd jtathtvim janindd 
Vessd Jeasim pdricariyafl m Svddd 
Updgu pacceJeam yathd padesain 
Katdhu ete Vasind ii dhuA 

“Brahmins he made for study, for command 
He made the Khattiyas : Vessa’s plough the land ; 

Suddas he servants made to obey the rest ; 

Thus from the first went forth his high behest ; ” 
and then, “We see these rules enforced before our eyes” 

No doubt the law of society evolved for the moat part out of such con- 
ceptions of religion. The Vdddlaha-Jataka^ is, of course, the most import- 
ant on this point. The penetrating gdthds, there, first deck re that 'right con- 
duct is the only way to bliss’ : {sasamyamam caramm yeva mccam) : a thou- 
sand Vedas will not safety bring {sahassavedo pi m tain paficca) : and then, 
who is a true Brahmatj.a ? When Uddalaka puts forth the character of a 
Brahmapa as he apparently sees in real life, i.e., as one who rejects all 
worldly thoughts, takes the fire with him, sprinkles water, offers sacrifices 
and sets up the sacrificial post,® the purdhita, his father, finds faifit with 
this conception and replies in his own way, giving out the list of virtues 
that a^Brahmana should possess,^ and then says : 

1,. J., VI, p. 207-a. 896. 

2 , J., rv, pp. 297.S04-Ga. 62-76. 

3. J., IV, p. 302.a. 68. 

4. Ibid,, p. 303-0. 71. 
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“Khattiyd, BraJimaim, Vessd, Suddd and Oan^dla PuJcJcusd, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana’s bliss; 

None among all the saints is found who worse or better is.”' 

Does this not show that there were in existence the above-mentioned classes, 
at least ? 

Look at the Silavvmintsa Jdtaha^ also. The gdthus say, that birth and 
caste (jdli ca vatmo ca) cause conceit : virtue (silam) is the highest ; Khat- 
tiya, Brahmona, Vessa, Sudda, Capdala and Pukusa — all become equal in 
the world of the gods, if they have acted virtuously here. 

The same enumeration of classes of the people, and the same ideal of their 
equality, obviously viewed from ethical standpoint, are given again in the 
Amba Jdtalca and other instances are not wanting,^ above all the most 
wonderful verses of the Ehuridalta Jdtaka^ with their scathing remarks on the 
social conditions of the day. 

This is quite sufficient to show that, however much the reformist section 
of the society of the times might try, as in the present day, to belittle the im- 
portance of birth, caste, the Vedas and the Brahmapas and exalt the import- 
ance of virtuo as the means to salvation, the division of society into classes 
named above, was o /ait accompli.^ 

But did this class-distinction amount to casto-sysiem as we understand 
it to-day or even that presented in the Brahmupical Law Books ? The question 
is indeed too big and complicated for us to answer at present. We may only 
take a general notice of tho data prosentod in the Jdtahas on this point, and 
need not bother ourselves with any technical aspect of the much-spoken-of 
caste-system. 

Class-scrugglcs and conflicting influences belong to all epochs, and ate 
grafted on the most diverse of social constitutions. And the present day 
caste-system is the outcome of various incidents and currents mingled in 
one another through the ages.'^ 

Let us first take tho Brahmapas and see in what position they stood in 
the social structure of the times. 


Tho Brdhmanas, of all tho classes, seem to havo formed a homogenous 
class, bound together by tho consciousness of being tho 
premier oa.ste® the only one enjoying tho privilege of 
" ’ acting as priest at a sacrifice® and by tho observance of 

certain customs, relating especially to connubium and commensality with a 


1. jp. 303-G. 72, 

2. J., m, pp. 104.6-GG. 66-9. 

3. J., IV, p. 205-00. 7-9. 

4. Of. ibid., p. 304—0. 76 {na tesath jatiin pucohanti) ; VI, p. 100-0. 427. 

6, I,, VI, pp. 199-214-00. 866 jy. 

6. Of. Hopidns, 0. H. I., 1, p. 260. 

7. Of. SMuat, Qaeto in India, p. 214. 

8. J., Ill, p. mssdya mahanto tnano) ; IV, p. 328. 

9. Sot instance, 3., VI, p. 199-0. 866— yaoayogo Simtaggioa brSAmano. 
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view to preserve the purity of blood and ceremonial cleanliness.’ Brxt this 
kind of exclusiveness of the Brahmaria class existed only in idea. We 
see frequent departures from the fixed standard of life. Whether this 
was a degeneration set in among the descendants of the older Brahmana colo- 
nists of the east from the west and accelerated and completed by the mixture 
with non-Aryan Brahmaijas, we are not here to ascertain. ^ As Bick says, the 
great mass of Brahmanas, spread over the whole of Northern India, does not 
constitute a well-organised body with a chief and a council . ® The Brahmaria of 
the JdtaTcas is not very materially different from a member of any other class. 
He is to be found in all walks of life : “we see him now as a teacher asldng the 
new scholar about the honorarium he has brought, now he meets us behind 
the plough, now in the court of the king interpreting signs and dreams or pre- 
dicting from the constellation of the stars the future of the newly-born prince, 
now as a rich merchant in the midst of his accumulated treasures, now at the 
head of a big caravan.”'* 

It may be that some of the stories do commit the mistake of much over- 
drawing the picture, in as much as they give a prejudiced and contemptuous 
view of the Brahmanas. In many cases, for instance, the Brahman<i,s are 
represented as greedy, shameless and immoral and serve as a foil to the Khet- 
tiyas who play the part of the virtuous and noblo humanity.® The whole 
of the i/wn^ narrates the shameful behaviour of a Brahmana who 

pours out bis wisdom only to fetch a handsome reward from the King. 
The greediness of tho BraWanas is frequently brought oiit,'^ oven if wo 
disallow the bitter remarks of the Bodhiaatta of the Bhuri datta JdtaJea.^ 
The sarcastic name Odariyd (fond of eating) given to them is interesting.® 
The furoihita's greedy nature we have already scon. But, on tho whole, 
it seems to us that tho instances, though they aro exaggerated no doubt, 
reflect perhaps one side of the actual conditions. For we can also see the 
figures of ‘true,’ i.e., noble Brahmauas, in the Brahniauical sense. 

Fiok’° distinguishes, and rightly, between two kinds of Brahmauas: 

one the “proper,” i.e., those who corresponded clo-sely to the 
TWO KINDS, ideal sketched in the older scriptures and the other “worldly” 
i.e,, those who did not much conform to tho strict rules of 
their class, followed all sorts of occupations and roiU’eseuLed tho major 


1. See 6.g., 3., IV, pp. 391-2. 

2. Cf, Duttr, Origin and Orowlh oj Caela in India, I, p. 2C9. 

3. Op, ait., p. ISl. 

4. Mok, op. oU,, pp. 182-3. 

5. Hok, op. oit., p. 183. 

e. j.,iv, pp.0aF. 

7. J., I, pp. 343, 426 (brahmana dhmalolA honti ) ; 466 { II, p. 46. IV, pp. 373-00. 287-8; 
VI, . 211-2 ; Of. Dtgha NiMya, JI, 246. 

8. J., VI, pp. 206 F- 00. 883-930. 

0. Ibid., p. 208-G. 808. 

10. Op. oil., ;pp. 192 Jf. 
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portion of tteir class. Lot us notice a Jittle furtlier, with, regard to these 
two types of Brahmaiias. 

The Brahmana of the first kind ordinarily passed through those si ages 
in his life : when grown up, ho goes to a teacher, studies the 
THE ‘TKUE’ Yedas, then sct.s up a household, later renounces the worldly 
BBAHMAHAS. jjfQ rroea to the forest where he lives either as a hermit 
or surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics and which ho 
quits in course of time io take up the life of the ascetic and live by begging.' 

This seems to he the normal course of life of the Brahmana of the first 
type. Still there may he some differences and rhe different si ages may over- 
lap one another as wo often notice. ® This is but natural, for we cannot think 
of all the Brahmanas as strictly observing the rules of the four airamas of 
old.® 

Our stories are quite explicit ou the first stage of the Biahmapas, 
STUDY student — ^life (ajjhenam). But we shall better 

reserve this subject for a separate chapter on Education 

as a whole. 

Regarding Sacrifice (dkutaggi), the stories do not enlighten us much. 

“They only mention it, in order to exhibit its worthlessness 
SACRmCE. and illustrate the swindling ways of the greedy Brahmapas 
in filling their pockets.” The Bhuridatta JdtaJca, for instance, 
in so many piercing gSthds, hurls a scathing indictment upon the Brahmapas 
of the times who caused the slaughter of dumb and harmless creatures 
“struggling to the last breath” and who “wore long frauds to beguile the 
simple and strip him bare at last.”^ One of the interesting references given 
out here in an off-hand manner i.s this : 

“The priests a shoot of Butea [‘paldsayatthi) must hold, 

As part o’ the rite sacred from days of old ; 

India’s right arm ’tis called, but were it so. 

Would India triumph o’er his demon foe 

1. Of. J., II, p. 85 — "Bndhisntlo K&sirtUtJie brB^manakvde nibbattilvH vayaj^aHo Takha- 
ganM sabbtmppSni ‘uggankitaS, ghararSanth pahaya ieipobi^jath pa6&aj«(vS ganaiatiha 

haM Hitnavantapadeae cirath vasitvA lonatbbilaaevanatthhya janapadaeSrikam earam&no Ba- 
r&naaifh patvS, rSjnyyave vaaiM punadivaae dvaragame sapariao bhikkh&cllrain cari", also II, 
pp. 394, 411 ; m, pp. 147, 362. 

2. For instanoo in J., I. pp. 333, 361, 373, 450 ; 11, pp. 131, 232, 262, we may see the Brah- 

mana renoimoing the world Immodiately altor hois grown up, apparently without fulfilling the 
duties of a scholar and a householder ; again in J., II, pp. 41, 146, 209, 437 ; III, p. 46, we may 
see him as an asoetio without any pre-vious stage as soholar ; bcooming asoetio immediately 
after the oompletion of the studies : J., 11, p. 72 ; HI, pp. 64, 79, 110, 119, 228, 248, 308 ; V, pp. 
162, 193. 

3. Of, Senart, op. eit., p. 106. 

4. J., VI. pp. 206-214-GG. 883 j5f; cf. J., Ill, pp. 215, 238 ; IV, p. 373— G. 388; V, pp. 
221-G. 93 ; 247 ; VI. p. 183. 

6. J., VI, p. 212-G. 014 r 

“Iniasaa bldia-aai dahkMna U 
FaMesu ehimdcmtipalieaya^U'A 
tan, eepi aaceam Moghavd OJiinnabShu 
Ktn’aeaa Irulo mtre finSli, * 
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But the ‘true’ Brahma^ias, honestly performing their duties, did 
undoubtedly enjoy certain privileges. ’ Eespect {area) they 
THEIR generally received from the people. Though the stories seem 

PRIVILEGES, to make their position inferior to that of the Khattiyas, 
we cannot forget that they ordinarily wore held in respect 
and honour by the people. Brahmins are men of upright YiiQ-dhanmdha 
honti Brdhrmnd^ — may be taken as an utterance of these respectful people. 
And the privilege of ddna i.e., of receiving presents, tho Brahmaiias of the 
Jdtdkas enjoy in a much gi'eator measure. In this connection wo may recall, 
what we have already notioed, the liberality of the kings which probably laid 
the foundation for the wealth of individual Brahmaiias® as Tick suggests,'’ 
and which was, if not a duty, at least a recognized virtue.® Not only kings, 
the people in general used also to give gifts to the Brahmauas whoso services 
they required on various occasions. On certain occasions, for instance, they 
invited the Brahmaijas to meals {Bdhmana-vdcanalcam) they came, bathed 
and washed their face ; in the meantime tho rice was taken from the fire and 
set to cool down ; then the guest-water {dakkhimdalmm) was given and the 
dishes placed before them. After finishing tho meals they took tho ‘gifts’ 
(mcanaham), uttered benidiotion (mangalam) and went away. 

Whether the Brahmaijas also enjoyed immolestability (ajyeyatd) and im- 
munity from axooutiou (amdhyatd) cannot bo determined with precision from 
our stories. Most probably they wore free from taxes, for whenever tho ques- 
tion is of taxes, the gaJiapati or tho kuiimbiha is mentioned as tho person who 
is taxed.’ And though immunity from execution {avajjho Widvati hrahmanoY 
was recognized, it was, for all practical purposes, a theoretical dictum, as in 
the eyes of the law we do not find anything like a favourable attitude shown 
towards them.® 

But a large majority of the Brahmauas was represented by those others 
whom Pick has liked to call ‘proper’ or ‘worldly.’ 

The seem to attach a certain superiority to the Brahmanas 

the belonging to tho North (presumably, tho older Kuru- 

‘WORDLY’ Panoala land) «.e., tho Udicca Brdhmams,''° These ?7d«cca- 

BRAHMANAS. Brdhmanas, probably eonscions of their high descent, tried 
to observe the rules and prescriptions of their class. In tho Satadhamma 


1. In the Satapalha Bfahimna, xl, 6, 7, 1 tho prorogativoa of tho Brilhmaua aro sunimod 
ttp_ as ! tWfS— honour ; dSBO— gilts, aQyeyal & — ^nnmolostability and maMycM-^ivaoAava. &om 
being killed : See FecKc Index, ll, p. 82 ff. 

2. J., VI, pp. 654-G. 2200 ; 676-G. 2348. 

3. J., I, pp. 303, 447 ; H, p. 272 ; III, p. 39 ; IV, pp. 15, 22, 28, 69, 237 j V, p. 312. 

4. pp. eit,, p. 210. 

6. Of. Brokmadeyata, J., II, p. 160 ; VI, p. 486. 

6. J.. I, p. 318 ; m, p. 238 s IV, p. 301 ; V, p. 247. 

7. Eiok, op, pit., p. 212. 

8. J., VI, p. 199-a, 860. 

9. See ag., J., I, pp. 371, 429. 

10. J., I, i40. 324, 343, 866, 361, 373, 406, 431, 436, 460, 474, 494, 606‘, H, p. 83 ; III 
p. 232 ; V, pp. 193, 227 } VI, p. 32. Tho present day Audicya Brdhmnaa are, probably, dos- 
oeaded from thpse, . * k 
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Jfatahj,^ we notice the pride witL wHoh the Bralima^a, in reply to 
the CaTidala’b question, says : “I am a Brahma^ia from the north,” In the 
Maiigala Jatdka^ such an Udieca Brahma^ is pitted against a wordly 
native Brahmana. In the Malidsupim Jatdka,'^ again, it is an XJdicca Brali- 
mami who exposes the frauds practised upon the king by the Brahmapas iu 
his service. 

Thus we clearly seo a marked distinction being made between the Brah- 
manas settled from the north (-west) i.e., those whom wo have called the 
‘true’ or ‘proper’ Brahmanas and others of the eastern land who had deviated 
from the rules and prescriptions of their class and whom wo may call 
‘worldly.’ 

Those worldly Brahmapas followed, as wo said before, all sorts of 
VARIED OCCfO- vocations which might bo unworthy from the stricter Brali- 
PATTONS: maijical view-point. The Dasa-Brdhmana, Jdtalca^ gives a 

list of ton classes of Brahmanas as follows ‘ — 

1. “Some carry sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight ; 

Tboy gather healing herbs, they bathe and magic spells recite. 
Those are physician-like (TiJdcchaJcasamu). 

2. Soma carry bolls and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A cliariot they can drive with skill, and messages can bring : 

These are like servants {Panedrahasamd ). ... 

3. With w.atorpot and crooked stafE some run to meet the Iring, 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing — 
‘In wood or town wo never budge, until a gift you bring.’ 

Like lax-men these importunate...... 

4. Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and diri-begrimod as beggar-men they faro: 
Hewers of wood {Khdmghdtasamd ) .... 

5. Myrobolau and biha fruit, roso-apple, mangoes ripe, 

The labuj -fruit and plaxdcs of wood, tooth-brush and smoking-pipo, 
Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too, 

All those they make thoir traffic in, and many other things 
Those are like merchants (Vdr^aJcasanid) .... 

6. Some follow trade, and husbandry, keep flocks of goats in fold. 
Thoy give and take in marriage, and thoir daughters sell for gold: 
Like Vessa and Aiiibattha theso {Scomd Andmtfhavessehi) , . . > 


1. 83. 

2 . J.,T,p.371j(ir. 

3. J., 1. p. 343^. 

4. j., iv,ipp. 36i-a6;Qa 225 - 268 . 
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7. Some ehaplaina fortunes tell, or gold and mark a beast for pay. 
‘With, proffered food the village-folk invite them oft to stay. 

. There Idne and bulloclca swine and goats are slaughtered many a day; 
Like butchers {Goghdtahnsama) base are these 

8. Some Brahmins, armed rvith sword and shield, withbattle-axo in hand, 
Ready to guide a carav.an before the merchants stand ; 

Like herdsmen these or bandits bold {Smndgopani^ddehi) 

9. Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 

Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase : 
Hunters are these (LuddaM) 

10. Others for love of gold lie down beneath tins royal bed, 

At Soma-saorifice : the Mugs bathing above tlioir head. ’ 

These are like barbers {Malamajjanascma) 

All these, in Vidhura’s eyes, though Brahniapaa by birlh, are not wortliy 
of being called Brabmanas : “apetd te Brdhmmd — strayed have they.” And 
even if the picture given by Vidbura be a proj udiced and an exaggoriitod one, 
we cannot fail to see from other pas.sagea also “whore a subjective colouring 
on the part of the narrator is ou,t of the question,” that the Brabmapas did 
follow such professions and that they did form an oxtroraoly parti-colourod 
society, not a body solely confined to tho study of the Vedas and the porfor* 
mance of sacrifices. 

In the first place, the .Brabmaijas wore employed by the kings for sacri- 
fice ; in the Mahdmpina Jdtaka,^ the .King is frightened 
SACEmCfi! with evil dreams. Ho asks the Brahmapes at ouco who 
readily advise him to preform a complete fourfold sacrifice 
{sahbacatuJehena). In another story,® also, the Brabmapa,s are called upon 
by the king to avert the impending misforlimc, and the Bruhraapas, boro 
also, advise him to perform the fourfold sacrifice. The king orders a groat 
crowd of victims which is brought and fa,sronod to the stakes (mahdjano 
tJiUniipainto). When however the king later learns tho true eanse of the 
moan, he causes the sacrificial pit {ga^ildi^dtam) to ho destroyed. 

These and such other iustaneos,® no doubt, sugge-st tho conolusion that 
the practice of sacrifice was still adhered to, though it seems to have begun 
to decline during the period of our narratives. 

But the most prominent of the BrahmaMcal professions lu’esentod in tho 
JdtaJeas are those of dream-reading {mpinapdfliakd) and fortimo-telling 
{ndmittd), which enabled them to practice fraud and deception on a large 
scale. ® 


1 . 


4. 

6 . 


!l?or this rite, cf. Oldonberg, Seligitm de) Veda, p. Wff. 

J., I. pp. 343 k 
J..m,p.4S# 

J., I, p. 272 ; IV, p 70, 230,336 ; V, p. 2U. 

On the modem astrologer see NesGefcl, Oatte System. 68 ff. 
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On the birth of a king’s ehild, it sooms to have boon a standi/ig custom to 
have been the future of the child prod’ctcd by the Brahmaigas, 
FORTUNE- as we saw before. The Brahmapas used to predict the 

TELLING. future from the signs (laMham) on the body of the newborn 

babe. Also as versed in the power of Divination {Anga- 
vijjapalJialxis) they wore in a position to judge from the signs on a man’s body, 
not only his past and future but also his worth and character. * The Umma- 
dantZJdtaka^ describes, in the most (•hainiiiig niaiuior, the behaviour of those 
Brahmapas who have come to esamine the estremoxy beautiful girl Uiuma- 
danti. After an honourable reception, they sit to partake some rice-porridge, 
when Uuvtnndanfci appears, raagniSccntly attired. At her sight the Brahmanaa 
lose all solf'conirol. Seized with passion, they forgot that they have not yet 
finished their meal. Some put their food on their head, instead of into their 
mouth, others let it fall on their hips, others again thiow it against the wall. 
Every one is beside himself. When the girl secs their conduct, she says : 
‘Tho^o should oxaniiiio mo for my signs ! Sieze them by the tliroat and drive 
them out.’ Sorely annoyed, the Erahmapns report to the king : ‘0 king, the 
woman is a witch, she is not suitahlo for yon.’ 

Here the Jdtaleu is at its best in ridiculiug and reading the psychology of 
the Brahmapas of the day.^ 


Alongside with those, there was the kindred profession of magic and 
domon-worship. Onco wo find a Bralimapa who, by fixed 
EBMCOT* charactorislios (for example, by scept) knows tho goodness 

WORSHIP. of a sword aud says, “The sword has 0 lucky sign, it is 

luck-bringing.”^ At another time wo come in touch with a 
Brabmapa who sees an unlucky omen in a cloth eaten by rats.® Even the 
art of interpreting tho stars {mlchhatUxyogaY was practised by tho Bralmiapas 
in such a mauucr that it deserved the name of “a swindling trade” (ntccAa- 


Eegarding magic and demon-worship wo may, first, note the following 
verso of the Junha JdtaJea, wherein king Junha (lucstions the Brahraapa who 
has come to ask for a reward : 

“Hast thou a penance (tapo), Brahmin, dread to toll, 

Or has thou many a charm (manta) and many a spell. 

Or goblins (yaltkJid) ready your behests to do, 

Or any claim for having served mo well 


1. J., I, p. 200 : U, pp. 21, 200, 260 } in, pp. 122, 168, 215 ; V, pp. 211, 468. 

2. J., V, pp. 2Hj)f. 

3. Eiok o Dswves To see in stioh tlilnga, os f ortimo-tolUng intorpietationB o{ dreams, ete,, 
only lying and dooepfcion, shows that theao stories are a piodnot oi tWr ago and thhLr land. 
Ori^ating in the circles of the oommon people in whoso religious thought superstition oeonpied 
a large plane, they retain traces of their origin notwithstanding tho ooiupleto rejaotion and 
deprecation of superstitious ideas.” op. cit., pp. 229-30. 

4. J., I, p. 466 (aa&aMihano^hako Bridmano.) 

6. J., I, p. 373 {S&tcdudatdihana BrSJmiano.) 

6. J., 1, p. 267 ; n, p. 427 s iV, p. 231 { V, p. 476. 

7. J., rv, p. es—G. 16. 
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Here we see that asceticism, magic and demon-worsliip are taken for granted 
as belonging to tbe Erahmanas. Of some of these mantas or magic incantations 
and their employment we read in the stories. Vedahbliamanta^ could 
bring about a rain of precious atones at a certain position of the stars. It 
was very valuable [aggitotnahdraho). Pathavijayamania^ was a oharm with 
the help of which one conquered the earth. Ointdtnanivijjd^ was a oharm 
which enabled one to follow after the lapse of 12 years in the stops of those 
that have gone away. 

Magic and demon-worship go together. As Fick says, “the ancient 
belief in an innumerable number ot small superterrestrial beings, who as tree 
or snake gods endanger the life of man, fi-ightenhim as mau-eating or child- 
robbing demons or torture him as disease-bringing spirits, occupies naturally, 
in our naiTatives which reflect the conceptual world of the lower people, an 
important place.”'* And the art of making theso beings harmless or useful 
through magic practices is known. This is called BhUtavijd.^ This art of 
exorcism was mainly employed in freeing the “possessed” of the evil spirit 
dwelling in them (amanussaviddhassa).^ 

Besides all these’ which were no doubt “crafts” wliich could bring liveli- 
hood,® there wore many other civil professions in which the Brahmanas were 
to bo seen engaged. 

The medical profession (VejjaJcamtna) in general ‘which among most 
MEDICAL people separated itself from the beginning from the spiritual,’ 
PliOFEBSlON. sooins to have boon principally a matter for the Brdlmanas, 
as many a reference will show,® 


The land-cultivating and cattle rearing Brahmana, i.c., one engaged in 
agricultural pursuits (kassaha-Brahmana) is, in our stories, 
AGBIOUL- a more permanently recurring figure, indeed. In the Uraga 

TUBE. JdtaJea,'^^ for instance, wa road of a Brahmana who goes along 

with his son to the field and ploughs it, whilst the boy 
colloots the weeds and bums them. In another story, ’ ' we see a poor Brah- 
mana farmer complaining, as one of his oxen is dead, that ho cannot anymore 
drive the plough. Elsewhere a Brahmana peasant (ZCossuilu Bralmanto) is seen 
unyoking his oxen after ploughing and beginning to work upon his land with 
a spade.’ ® Sometimes theso farmers were much more wealthy, possessing 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6. 
0. 
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J., 1, p. 253. 

J., II, p. 243. 

J., 1x1, p. 504. 
op. oU., p. 236. 

J', ni, p. 611. 

5 .,n,p. 216-a.l66. 

The J^almajdla-Svtlmta of the Digha Nikdya (See Dialoguea of ffte Buddlm, I, pp. 16-0) 
and also the Jaina. VUaradhyoyana Sutra, xv, 7, and tli SHtrabf^uga, I, 12, contain a long list 
q£ anoh i^fesaiopa. 

• 8 . in, p, 504 9 "mmmeMeo aippatU ajUnantUjivitutU na aahkonti” 

9. EorinBtiuioe,J.,ll,p. 213 (F^'aBraAmo»Q}: VI, p. 18I-G. 793 (Vf^jo ma^ BrS3ma~ 
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as raauy as 1000 karisas of laud. ’ Tbo Mah^dla BrdJmanas are frequently 
referred to in our stories.® IIow such great wealth arose and how it was 
employed we cannot now ascertain. 

Tiade they alsocarriedon, both as on ordinary hawker® and as a big mer- 
TRADE. chant prince.'* Other callings adopted by the Brahmauas 

aie those of a hunter,® a carpenter,® a shepherd’ an archer® and so on. 

Thus we see that tho vast majority of the Brahmauas, like the rest of the 
people, followed whatever profession they liked and which could give them 
their livelihood, unmindful of tho Vcdic studios or sacrificial rites. The poor 
Brahmaija farmor of tho SomadaUa-Jdtaka, of whom we spoko a while ago, 
is able to commit to momory a single verse with groat dilficiilty and at the 
decisive moment says boforo tho king exactly the opposite of what he wants 
to say.® 

In tho words of Fiok, “with the Brahmaua agriculturists, merchants, 
hunters and carpenters, wo leave cho solitary height upon which is enthroned 
the Br ahmaua, who is raised according to his own theory above all other mem- 
bers of society, and descend to the motely groups of people whore the cate 
for malorial existence drives out all spiritual interests and throws into the 
shade the question relating to birth and caste.” ' ° 

In the JdtaJeas, as in the general Buddhist Literature, tbo premier posi- 
^ATTIYAS. ^ society is generally assigned to the Khattiyas instead 

of tho Brahmanas. 

A Khattiya has always an ak of superiority about his person. Wo prob- 
ably never hear him addressed by his name or in the second 
CO^SOIOTS- parson by any person bolongiog to the lovvor classes. In the 
SUPBRCORITY. Oaiigmtdla JdtaJca'* ’ we see the niothcr of King Udaya whom 
the barber Uahgamala has called by his family name 
{hvlandmma), crying out angrily ; "This lowcasto shampooing son of a 
barber (himjacoo mahmajjaM mhdpitaputto) docs not know his place : he 
calls my Iriugly high-dcsoondod {puUam pa^lumssamm J dtikhattiyam) son 
Brahmadatta.” Even with regard to a Biahmana, the Ehattiya seems to bo 
conscious ofliis superiority, so much so that king Ai’indama, for instance, oalla 
Sonaka, the purohita’s son, a man of low birth {Brdhmam Jiliw^accoy^ and 
himself he calls asambhinmkhattiyamt^ jdto, born of an unbroken line of 

1. J„ in, p. 203 ; IV, p. 276. 

2. J., J , p. 140 ; II, p. 272 ; IV, pp. 287, 326 •, V, pp. 103, 227 j VI, p. 32. 

3. J.,ri,p. 16. 

4. J., I V, p. 1 6 ; V, pp. 22, 471. 

6. J., II, p. 200 ; 'n, p. 170 ff. [Inddaka-kamnui). 

0. J., IV, p< 207 ff (BrmmaAO’Vaddhaki) 

7. J., in, p, 401 Mapala-JBrihmano). 

8. J., Ill, p. 219 ; V, p, 127. 

0. J., Il, p. 106.6 QGf {?) 

10. op. oit,, p. 247 ; Of. W, p. 214.G1. 020, where tho theorist, like the thoorefciosl £r6h< 
mana, co^nms the woidly BrSlmuiinA for following Tsried OQoapationa for the aeke of breed. 
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nobles, i.e., "in a family the members of which both on their father’s and their 
mother’s aide were recognised as Khaltiyas.” From this it more over appears 
clear that the Khattiyas too attached groat importance to purity of blood and 
would not regard even the son of a Khattiya by a Brahmaiia wife as a true-born 
Khattiya. ' 

And in the enumeration of the castes the Khattiyas arc almosl; always 
mentioned first: KlwUiyd Bh'dlvunatM Vessd Sijuldd Canddlu-Pukkum.^ Tliis 
may be duo pa,rtly to the fact, that the Buddhist wiitors wore ill-dispcMod to- 
wards Bralimamsm, and partly, perhaps to a greater extent, to the actual 
superiority of the ruling class in general and the degraded condition of tho 
Bralimaijas in the east.® 

Also, the Khattiyas of the time seem to show as much ;5oal as tlic Brahr 
manas in the study of the Yedan and other Sdstras and, as wo 
'SHTOTUiUj have soon, many of them wont, to stay at the famous 

LIFE. University of Takkasila. Hence the superiority of their 

class appears not only in the social and political domain 
which was assured to them through their material power itself, but oven in 
'Spiritual field they were not inferior to tho Brahnmpas. 

How, what constituted this Khattiya class ? As in the Epio,^ and prob- 
ably in a somewhat narrower sense, tho Jdlakas imdorstand by a Khattiya a 
member of the ruling class which includes the king, liis great lords and vassals, 
along with the higher portions of tho army. ^ As such tho term Khattiya may 
well correspond to tho Vedic Rdjanya° 

Tho Khattiyas had perhaps the solo or main duty of defending tho honour 
of their country and so far they could bo looked upon as "warriors par excel- 
Zertce.”^ But like tho Brahrmmas, the Khattiya also could and did employ 
himself in any oocupation he liked without any restriction of olass-couscious- 
ness.® 

Tho Khattiyas did not form a compact whole. They only represented 
NOT A political power. As Kick® says, “certain customs ospeci- 

HOMOGENOUS ally those relating to connubiura and the prohibition of 
impurity may be noticed in certain ruling families which 
led to ’ separation from the rest of tho population, but these customs did 
not seem to have the authority of laws as in tho Brahmauical theory.’^ 


1. Of, Digha NiMya, 111, 1, 24. 

2. J.,I,p.3265 lll,p.394; lV,pp.206,m 

3. W. Caiilinors, J. B. A. 8., 1894, p. 842. 

4. Hodrins, J. A. 0, S, 13, p. 73. 

{>. Elolc, op. ctt., p. 70. 

6. Of. Vedio Index, 11, p, 210, Tho exprossion K^atriya lator normally taltoa tho plaoe of 
iSjmya as a designation for tho mling class. 

7. KMUya is used as a synonym for S&jm at J., H, p. 166 : III, pp. 106, 164 } V, pp. 99, 

112} lot warriors in general fioloftSpe (111, p. 319) and yodAfl(l,p. 303} n,p.4Ol)ar0 used. Of. 
(dso pp, 309-80. . . • 
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Very seldom does tho word Vessa {VaiSya) occur in the JStaJcas, and 
THE 6AEA PA- it occurs it is used only iu counootiou Avit/li tlioorotical 

TI8 AND THE discussions, and not to mean nny existing social unit or 
KUTUMDIKAS. group. “A caste, iu the sense of the Rrahinanical theory, 
the Vaisyas never boenmo even in the WD,steru Brahmajjical lands,” says 
VSSSA * ‘‘Originally, in the oldest Vedic age, a name for the 

BARELy class of cattle-brooding, and Innd-ouliivating Aryan settlers, 
MENTIONED, served later the purpose of the theorizing Brahraanas to 
bind together the unlimited number of social groups.”® 

ff any souial division of our period corresponds to the traditional Vai£ya 
order, and has a similar meaning, it io that of the Qalutpati 
(Ur/jupafi) or iho householder. The Jdldkas make us quite 
FIGURE. familiar wich these Gahapalis, In these Galiapatis, we 
can see the land-OAvniug and mercantile class ranking 
just below the Kliattiyas and the Brahmaijas. The GaJiapnlis had their own 
iniportanue and played a significant part even in the eourt of tho king. They 
appear permanently in tho rotinno of the king, along with tho ministers and 
the Brahmanas ; (Amaced oa Brdhm,(im-(jah,npati7cddayo. ®) 

Like tho Kliattiyas and the Brahmanas, those Gakajmtis also seem to have 
distinguished thora.selve.s from tho great mass of the people 
OLABsT^^^ by a certain oonoioiLsaess of pn.sition and perhaps also by 
pride in their higher descent. Thoro was also this custom, 
not a rigid rule, that tho GaJiapaLi parents should bring for their grown-up 
son a girl of good family, of their own class, as wo shall notice hereafter. * 
Wo shall also seo that tho Galiapatis, at loa.st the richer section represented 
by the Seithis, devoted a part of their life to .study, and sometimes in old 
age became homeless ascot ics in common with the other classos of the 
people. Moreover, tho Jdti or oa.sto of n Gahnpati scoin.s to have boon 
hereditary, for though ruined through tho loss of fortune and compelled to 
maintain himself on ignoble professions, a Galinpaii still lemains a GaJiapati. 
We have the instance of one such GaJiapati who deals in vegetables and 
fruits (pannikagriJiapnii).^ Another poor Galiapati maintains himself and 
his mother with difficulty by working as a hired labourer.® Equally with 
tho two higher classes, the OaJiapatis, and tho Setthis, had deep (sontempt 
for tho low-casto people as will appear.’’' 


L op, oil., p. 262. 

2. Ibid.; Of. Tedio Index, II, i)p. 333-6. 

3. X, I, pp. 162, 470 ; TI, pp. 124, 241 ; IV, pp. 227-G. 03 ; 317, 400, Cf. MaJiSvagga, I, 
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The Gahapati engages himself in whatever occupation he likes. And 
even as the term denotes, the GaJiapati class ombtaces in its fold all those 
traders and businessmen, the craftsmen and the artisans whom wo noticed 
in the course of our investigation of the Economic life of tho day, ’ in fact the 
largo mass, a conglomeration of differing groups of people following different 
professions and different rules of life. Though not forming anything like a 
closed rank, witli a social exclusiveness about them or with rigid caste rules 
binding them all, the Galtapatis can be diderentiated from the Khattiyas and 
the Brahmanas on the one hand and the Suddas and other’ lower strata of tho 
people on tho other. A distinctive atmosphere does, no doubt, surround this 
class of the Gahapatis. 


It is iiitei'esting to note in this oonueebiou that these Gahapatis aro also 
THE IBBEAS Ibblias {IbJiyas) in oirr JataJeas. This term, Ibblia, 

moaning wealthy, occurs also in one of tho Upanisads^ and in 
one of tho Eock Edicts of A^oka;® by it is, no doubt, designated the rich upper 
and middle class of the society of tho times. 

Of those Ihbhas, ono of tho ijdthds in the Bliuridatta JataJca* says, 

“Yathdpi Ihhhd dliaiutndha'filialieiu 


Kammdni Icdrenti puthu pathavyd . . 

The most important and aristocratic roprosontativo of tho GaJiapati class 
is, of course, tlio SeftJd whom wo have already loiown before and thoroforo 
wo need not repeat hero what wo have already said about his position, status 
and functions. 


Almost synonymous with tho word Gahapati is the word Kutuihbika in 
tho Jdtakas.^ It also denotes members of tho citizur class, as 
THE KVTVM- u rule like the Gahapatis, wealthy citizens at the head of a 
BIKA. ’ household. Tho Kutvmhikats lived in towns and villages, but 
mostly in villages : a leading citizen (nagaramsi kulajmUa) 
seeks for his son the daughter of a KtUumbika living in a village. The Kutum- 
bikas Iving in the town, engage in some business or the other, like that of 
a oornselling (dha^'Hamkkaya).^ Sometimes they aro very rich carrying on 
extensive trade.® Tho KtUumbikas in the village are well-to-do peasant- 
proprietors. 


1. Of, Senart’s remarks : The VaUyas arc, in BrjUunanio tradition, oMoJiy regarded os 
oulbivators and meroliantB, liut Baddidst literature in oalling tkoin generally Galiapatis or 'honse- 
holdeis’ brings them striotly into line with the interpretation of the Iranian category (V(u- 
tryn-Wshv/nanUi), op. ci«., pp. 117-8. 

2. ' See Vedt'o Index, I, p: 80. 

3. B. S., y, See Bhondorkar, Aioka, p. 183. 

, 4 . J., VI, p. 21d-Q. 029 As honseholders'to gain a livelUiood Oonnt all poisnits legiti- 
mate and good.” 

6, 267. 

6.. J., IV, p.' 370 (asitihofivfbhtw). 
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Diuing the conrso of our study of Iho Economic life of the times, we 
noticed the two main trade-associations, mz., the meichant 
GUILD CASTES, unions and tho craft-guilds.* We saw that merchants often 
formed into a union having tho characteristics of the licrcdi- 
tariness of membership and tho institution of the elder (Jefthaka). With 
MERCHANT the gradual development of trade relations and the growdng 

CLASS. complexities of .society, the significance and tho inner com- 

pactness of, and the sense of solidarity among, those unions deepened. 
Being similar to the castes on account of the traditional organization, they 
gradually got, in course of time, eortain rules and customs of their own and 
tended to appear a distinct order in tho social structure. 


Tho distinctive appearance of a class by itself is much more pronounced 
iu the case of the manufarturers and the handicraftsmen. II ore, 
OLASS^ as already noted, wo see three circumstances : local division 
of different lands of work, horoditury character of branches 
of profession and the existence of an elder. These indicate clearly a compact 
organization of handicrafts into guilds. Such were tho organizations of 
potters, of smiths, carpenters, ivory-carvers and so on. With regard to 
those, Fick rightly ohsorvos : "... .tho more iu tho course of oenturies the 
oaale theory obtained currency, the greater tho exclusiveness of, and respect 
for, tho leading castes, tho more did the manufacturers’ corporations become 
incorporated in tho caste order. After the example set hy the nohilitv and 
tho Brahmanical caste, they surrounded themselves with limitations by which 
a common bod and a common tabic were forbidden with memhers of castes 
who on account of tho lowness of their race oooupied a lower stage of human 
society than they themselves.”® 

Between the guilds of tradesmen and most of the manufactures mentioned 
bofore .snd tho despised classes consisting of tiro Cai.idnlas and 
ORGANIZED fhere lio, in the social .structm’e of tho day, a 'raultifotm 

MASHES. “Tifi chaotic’ mass of tho people which resists, more oi loss, 

every attempt at classification. In this arc included the groat 
number of manufacturers standing outsHo their corporations, the wandering 
daucois iiiul musicians who ro.am from village to village, eking out their 
livelihood by showing their skill, the tramps who consider every moans good 
which holi>s thorn to earn their bread and then, tho hordismon, the hunters 
and tho fishermen living in tho country, in the forest and in tho mountains. 


Apart from those artists who are exclusively in the service of the long 
or tho jioh tradesmen, we soe a largo mass of those people 
THE TRAMP, earning their daily bread with difficulty hy catering for the 
amusement of people at festivities. We read of a dancer 
(mfa) who lives in a village, not far from Benaros, and goes with his wife into 


1, Supra, pp. 212-18 ff, 

2. Op. dt,, pp. 284-6. 
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tlie town, where he gets money through dancing and singing.’ Elsewhere* 
a, dancing family (natakalculam) maintains itself by begging. Other acrobats, 
showing the javelino dance* and exhibiting a wooden pnp]pot worked by 
hand,'’ the tumblers rolling about and playing on the gi.'ound* and the jugglers 
{mdyakurd) deceiving the people’s sight with their sleight performing on the 
stage® are some of the representatives of this class of ‘tramps.’ 

In the same category of wandering jugglers, are to be placed the snake- 
charmers {ahigwntliilcd). They are seen roaming about from village to village 
exhibiting their charms and powers over the snakes. One such snake-charmer 
trains a monkey {maickaio), gives him an antidote (osadJiam gdlidpetvd) and 
then allows to play with a snake and in this way earns his livelihood. ® An- 
other also has trained an ape ; when a festival is announced (ussem ghuftht:)^ 
he keeps it •with a grain merchant, travels seven days and then lets his snake 
play (aMm kildpento).^ Those snake-charmers wore clover in their business 
of catching the snakes. The Bhuridatta Jdlalca ’ ° dcscribos in minuto details 
how the anake-oharmcr Alambayana first anoints his body with some drug, 
ants a little of it, seizes the snake by the tail, and holding him fast, opens his 
mouth and spits into it the drug that ho himself has oaten, tlion pro-sscs him 
like a pillow and then at last throws him into a basket of creepers (ValUpdam). 
Tho story also deaoriboa the various appearances the snake has to make at tho 
Order of his master. Tho snake charmer was of course a pastmastcr in curing 
snake-bites. ’ ’ 

We have also mention of a mougoosc-taTner (JcomladavuiJco) of whom it is 
said that his was a ser\ile oootxpaiion {paratantiyuUahlidva). ’ * 

Then there were the musicians (Gandhddid) and their co-artists. Ocesasions 
Were not rare in those days when festivitiefi {scinuijjd) wore hold and people 
enjoyed mu.sie and dance. The above-mentioned dancers themselves very 
often made singing and playing on musical instruments accompany their 
dances. And there were professional mirsicians also who came to the festivals 
and earned their livelihood by their music. A drummer {blimvddaka) living 
m a village, . goes with his son to the city when a festival is announced, plays 
on the drum in the midst of the gathering of the people and gets a good deal of 
money.’® Elsewhere we meet with a oonoh-blower {sa-fiMadhamaka) who in 
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the same way rams money by bloAving on his conch. ’ Ami there vseie master- 
musicians also like Outtila® and Sagga^ employed in courts and by private 
persons. 

All these artists, as described before, wern ii disorganized mass. Yet by 
reason of a common profession they tended, gradually, to form a sort of com- 
bination, which evontnally marked them oft as a separate class by itself. We 
even notice some of tho characteristics of an organization. Some of those 
professions were hereditary. To this may be added the fact that those pro- 
fessions were very little respectable and that, consequently, these men were 
lorccd to live in isolation. Still, however, the Jdlnkas do not make us feel 
that they in anyway formed a strict caste ; not was there in them the feeling 
of race-community, a factor which, according to Fick,® is of great importance 
in the formation of the despised castes. 

In tho concluding of tho Tittira Jdtaka^ we witness an admirable 
picture of the life of one of such itinerant people and of tho sphere in which 
their destiny unfolded itself ; 

“As pedlar thro’ Kalinga land 
Rough roads ho travelled, si aft in hand ; 

With acrobats ho has been found, 

And harmless beast in toils has bound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds he laid ; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks ha.s fought, 

/Vnd gain by measm’ing corn has sought ; 

False to his vows in midnight fray 
Wounded, he washed the blood away ; 

His bands ho burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to hold.” 

More settled than those wandering and restless people were the berdamon, 
the hmitsmon, the fishermen and the forosbeis. On account of their work, 
they inclined more to lead a solitary life away from towns, cities and even 
villages. Wo observe such people in the KunSla Jdtaka:'’ cowherds 
(gopalaM), nethords {pasupdlakd), gross-enttors (fimlidralcd), stick-gatherers 
{kaffhahdrakd) and the foresters {vanakammiM). Those people no doubt had 
to visit now and then villages and towns nearby to soli the forest-produce 
and get their livelihood. But in general they led on isolated life. Sometimes 


1. Ibid., p. 284. 
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however they were in a sufficiently great number to unite into a village com- 
munity and then they might have formed an organization similar, for example, 
to that of the artisans. ’ 


It is interesting to find that among fishermea there were different desig- 
nations which appear to coincide with the names of modern fishermen castes. 
Thus the fishermen with nets and baskets (jdlalcimindni) woio called KeiaUas^ 
and Keiv&t is to-day a name of a class of fisliormon. ^ The fishermen with the 
polos were CJilled bdlmkd.^ 


Turning our eyes agaiu to the busy society of the villages and towns, wo 
cast a glance over another class of people, that of the .serving 
TI-I13 SERVING We see tlrom ‘composed of all possiblo elements of tlic 

CLiASSES. populiitioii dilleriiig in point of racu and professional work.’ 

And though wo meet with men of higher and aristocratic 
castes engaged as day-labourers (hhataJed) in times of distress as is the fate 
of the poor of the Suiam Jdlala^ and cf the tliroo Drahmana 

girls of the SMuamwa/ifljjisa they formed a small fragment of the 
serving classes : the majority of those serving people came from families in 
which the profession was liereditary, as wo find in the Kummdsapin{la JdtaleaJ 
However ill-paid and ill-treated the day-labourers might have been, their lot 
was bettor than that of the slaves, as wo have already soon. And as regards 
slaves (ddsd), with whom wa have already become famili.ir, wo may repeat 
horo only this, that tJbey were drawn from all olusoos nuclor various oirciim- 
staneea ; thoir lot was miaorablo ; their status low ; bnt in spite of their low 
status, they occupied in society a position in some respects different from 
that of the despised classes to be noticed shortly. Tlioy could not bo regarded 
as impure, like the latter, for they had to work for thoir masters in manifold 
household duties like helping their masters in dressing and undressing, assist- 
ing in the care of their bodies, preparing and serving thoir food, and cleansing 
the house. Moreover, as they lived together in thoir masters’ family, they 
lacked the local isolation and external combination of the despised castes ; 
ooa8oqu,ently, they were not bound up into a ea.ste.® 


We now come to the lowest strata of the social structure of the day. 

Spealdng of the Vaiiya caste in the Epics Ilojjldns says, “It is 
AW probable that at all times the third caste was an elastic terra 

TOUOHABLES. for every Iryan not priest or warrior ; but it oonnotod iniro 
blood and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ which were 
sometimes higher, but more often lower, than the houseslave. A groat mass 
of those people were the hill-tribes reduced to servitude or to low pursuits, 
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such as loatlier-workers, fowlers, etc., all tliosc useful but dirty and dis- 
agreeable people whom fcho Brahiuajja despised and the BuddList aHected to 
lo\o and bouour.”’ The diatinction between the bright-coloured Aryans 
and the dark-colonrod aborigines is to be seen as old as in the Vedas, at a period 
just following the Aryan immigration into India. 2 The Aryans as they 
spread throughout the country, could not but assimilate in themselves the 
natives. Mixture of races there could not but occur. But the progress of it 
was Very slow and was evmn retarded. While preserving the tradition of here- 
ditary cubtoms, the fragments (of Aryan tribes) were reconstituted under the 
action of necessity and new interests, topographical or otherwise. The exclu- 
sive rigour of the genealogical bond must have been somewhat impaired by 
this. The way was open to diversified principles of groupings.® 

But the conquerors were evidently at a higher culture-stage than the 
native castes. And in course of time, as the Aryans began to settle in enclosed 
villages, they, dominated more or less by an idea of real or supposed relation- 
thip, formed a corporate body. Then religious consiJoiations intervened. 
Scruples of purity did not allow the Aryan settlers to follow certain profes- 
sions, nor even to receive into their fold comiiatriots who followed them. Not 
only this. Even among those thus excIudseJ, the same fastidiousness tended 
to multiply barriers by establishing a scale of impurity among various trades, 

We meet a numlier of those low races in our stories. The lowest of 
those, and so frequently to bo met with, are the Gan^dhs, 
CANDALA8. allowed to live within the walls of a town or a 

village. They Ih'e outside {oaliinagare),* in a village, by 
themselves {Canddlagdmake).^ Two Candala brothers who 
know how to blow a Candala flute (Canddla vamsadhojiam),^ show their 
am outside the city gates. ^ Even the touch or the sight of a Candala 
caused impurity. Tn theri’etoifcrfWi/ato/ca® wo meet wrtli a Biahmana youth, 
proud of his caste. On the way he meets a Candala. “Who are you,” he 
asks, and the latter replies, “I am a Oandal*^,” And then the anxiety of 
atmosphorio purification arises in his mind. He tries to run away from him 
for fear lest the wind after touching the Capdala’s body might touch his own. 
He cries out loudly : “Curse you, you ill-omened Candala> get out of the wind,” 
and goes away quickly to 'windward.'® In the Mdtaiaga J dtaka, * ° it is narrated 

1. < 7 . It. 1, p. 200. ^ “ 

2 . Cf. K. T. Shah, “The Vedio Aryans, very probably, made the first distinction — the 
first anoostor of the modem easts — ^whioh eieatorl a wide gull between the aborigin — tho Dasyn- 
and thomsolves, the proud oon^uorors swelling with arrogonoe of their lighter oomploxion.”-^ 
Tha Splendowr that was Ind., p. 195. 

3. Sonart, Oaate in India, p. 103, 

<1. J.) Vf, p. 376 ; Of. Mami, X, 51. 

B. Ibid., pp. 200, 376, 390. 

0. Fiok, op. dt,, p. 318, is probably more oorreot here m rendering the term that! the 
Cambridge ^anelator who gives the meaning as ‘art oE sweeping’ ; but see Coomaraswamy, 
J. A. 0. a., 48, p. 281. 

7. J., IV, p. 390. 

8. J., lU, p. 233. 

9. J,, 111, 1.0,, (nossa ean^Ma, Ksdakanni, adhovatam yShili vaM vegem kma vpthfkSkKh 
agam&ii). 

JO. J., IV, p. 388. 
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how sixteen thonsand Brabmtujas lost their caste {ahrdhtmne Jcdrimsu) 
becaii^e they, unknowingly though, took food which had been polluted by con- 
tact with the leavings of a Oandala’a meal (GanddlucchiUhabJial,t,a), And in 
the Satadliamma Jdtahi,^ a Brahmaija commits suicide bocairse he has eaten 
the leavings from a Candala’a dish. The fear of pollation is not confined to 
the Brahma^ias alone. A Ga^idWa is on his way to the gale of tlio town, but 
encounters the daughter of the Setthi and, attracted by her beauty, stands 
gazing. The girl, peeping through tho curtain of her palanquin, sees him and 
asks : “Who is that and as tho answer comes : “A Ca^idala, my lady,” 
she cries out : “Eah 1 I have seen aomothing which brings bad luck I” and 
washing her eyes with scented water aho tm'iis back. Her escorts striko tho 
Candalaand make Irim senseless, and go away. 2 Similarly do we find in tho 
Oitta-SamJblmta J dtaJta^ the two girls polluted by the siglit of a Ctiijdala. Both 
the girls — one a Settlii’s daughter and tho other fkpurohita’s daughter —come 
to the city gates and see tho tv/o Ca^^dala boys : “This is an evil onion to see” 
{apassitabbayuUakain), they ory out and wash their oyos with perfumed water 
and return home. The midtitude crying, “0 vile outcastos, you have made 
us lose food and strong driulc, which woidd have cost ns nothing,” belabour 
tho two Caflidala boys so nmeh that they become senseless. When they re- 
cover their sense, one says to the other ; '“all the misery has come upon us 
because of our birth. Wo cannot do this Caudala-work.”^ They conceal 
thoir birth and go away to Takkasila. “Contemptuous as a Caudala” has 
become a proverbial expression, as it is oven to-day. In the Sigdla Jdlahi,^ 
a young lione.$s, to whom a jacltal has made a proposal of marriage, says, 

‘ This jackal is considreed low and wretched amongst the boasts, and like a 
man of lov/ caste (CanddlasadisQ).” Elaewhore also wo hoar this contempt: : 
A Brahmaija designates his adulterous wife as ‘Pdpacaiii^dli. 

The Caudalaa wore not only despised and kept isolated from the rest of 
the society but were distinguished by their outward appearance 
THEIR DRESS, also. Their dress is thus described: clad in a bad rod 
under-garment {rattadupaitam) having a bolt around him 
(ledyobandhanam), above this a dirty upper-garment (pamsukulasamffhdiini), 
and an earthen jtot in hand.’’ 


The Caudalas had probably thoir own dialeot, and by this also they v/ero 
GANDALA- distinguished from the rest of the pojmlation, and preserved 
dialeot. individuality. The two Oaudala boys Citta and 

Saihbhiita mentioned before, go to Taklcasila, dressed as Brah* 
matyas, and study there. Once, on the occasion of a Brdhnianmdcaiialcciw 


1 . J., 11 , p. 82 j7. 

2. J., IV, p. 370. 

3. pp. 31)0-1. 

5. J.,33:,p. 3. 
e. J., XV, p.246. 
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(invitation to the Brahmanas), thb students arc having a feast at a villager’s 
house. One of the two brotliers takes up a ball of hot rice aud bums his 
mouth and asks the other in the Candai^' dialect [CandalahMba ) : “Hot, 
is’nt it? The other too replies in the sumo dialect and both arc thus 
detect ed and driven out from the University. ’ 

,4lS regards the professional work of the Candalas, the stories tell us very 
little. Excepting the mention of the two flute-playeis, ® of the 
OCCUPATION, m-ndcr of the old tuLbish jinuitpafisamlcMrako^ and of one 
who burns corpses,^ they do not say anything on tho point. 
It .should he doubtful, indeed, that their sphere of activity was so circum- 
scribed, though their low stage of culture prevented them from taking to higher 
lirofossions, oven that of an artisan. Tlieii low position is thus summed np ; 

'‘The lowest taco that go upon two foot 
Are the Caijdalas, meanest men on eaith.” ® 

Almost equally despised, and mentioned along with the Cacidalos, are the 
Puhkusas,^ tho Brahma^ical Pavlkn<snsJ Tliese PuHcusns 
PUKKUSAS. wore also most probably a non-Aryan race occupying a very 
low position in .society. Tho JdtaTcas give us very little 
account of those people. Probably oue occupation of theirs was that of 
removing dead flowers from the temples (jpupphtcJiaddaM.)^ 

Another non-lryan race standing at a low stage of culture was that of 
NISIDAS ^ hunters in genciol, whom wo saw in 1 ho bogin- 

ning of our survey of the Ecouomie life in those days. Theso 
Nisadas are, of course, the Nai^adas of the Brahamaijioal Casio theory, which 
regards them as descendants of a Brahmana by a Sudra woman® and assigns 
them tho work of killing fish and the like. ’ ° The JdtaTcas, as we know, also 
give them tho woik of hunting and fowling. ’ ' “Though this was their 
professional worlj,” Bt.ys Pick, “they fell into contempt, for tho ooccupation 
of a fisherman or liuntcr which represouts in itsolf the earliest and lowest stage 
of evolution of human culture, could not hi India como to ho held in respect, 
for this reason, that it necessarily presupposed the killing of a living being.” ’ ® 

Their low and despised position in society is indicated in various ways 
in our stories. Tn the Ciilla-Natidn/a Jdlalca'^^ it is said that a Brahmana 

T ~3„ IV, ppr301-2. 

2. J., tv, p. .388. 

3. J., V, p. 429 : GJ. Manu, X, 62. 

4. J., V, p. 4‘(9-G. 33C — ohavadAhalMfi : o/. Manu, l.c. 

6. J., IV, p. 397-G. 39 : nariiuam adhamCt janmda, OandSiayonl dipadMcaaitthS . . . 

6. J., in, pp. 194-6 — GG. 06-9 ; IV, pp. 206-0 7-9; 303-0. 72; VI, p. 142-0, 636. 

7. Cf, Brtm&rauynka Upanifod, 6, 4. 13. AcooidinB to Iho Lnw noolsi, a Puhhisa h a 
Bon begotten by a Niiada by a Sadra woman: Manu, X, 18. 

8. J,, V, p. 440 G. 336 : Gf. Thercujiillia, V, p. 620, wlioro Thom Bonita sings : "Of low 
family am 1, 1 was poor and needy. Low was the work which 1 did, namely, that of romoving 
faded flowers (from temples and palaces). 1 was despised by men, hold in low esteem and 
reproved." Of. Oldonherg, Buddha, p. 160. 

9. Of. JKawt, X. 8. 

10 . Ibid., X, is. 

1 1. See, for instanoo, J., II, p.1.32 ; HI, p. 97 ; TV, pp. 304, 413 ; V, pp. 110, 837. 

12. op. cit., p. 322 : Gf. for Greek luintors, Zimmorn, Greeb OommonmM, p. 236 ff. 

13. jT,n, p. 200. 
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youth, coining straight from Talckasila, takes to the occupation of a hunter 
as he cannot earn his livelihood by any other art. Similarly, tlio words of 
the king in the Eolmitamiga Jdtalca^ asking the hunter to give up his sinful 
occupation {fd]}am) and advising other means of livelihood, such as agricul- 
ture, trade, lending money, indicate the low estimate in which this profession 
was held at that time. Elsewhere the son of a Setthi nuikos his friend- 
hunter to give up his profession. ^ The Nisadas also, like their folio w-mon 
the Candalas, live outside villages and towns, in a village by tbcmsclves 
{nagarafo avidure ekasmin nesddagdmake).^ 


In the same category of despised classes come the Sapdkas, the ^oa-pd- 
kai of the Bralimaiiioal theory whom Muuu^ calls as the 
deacendante of a K§atriya by an Ugra woman. A verse in 
the Mdtafiga Jdlaka^ says : 


SAPAKAS. 


“You know we live on what wo chance to got 
Else! let the low-casto churl enjoy a. bit.” 


Besides those despised people whom Eick likes to call “ethnical castes”® 
as they wore held together by a common race, wo meet with 
fesskStaL o<:her groups of people who, by thoir moan word, wore also 
CASTES. despised and isolated from the ‘civilized’ castes of the 

people. These are characterized by h'ick as ‘low pro- 
fessional castes.’ These also were non-A.ryan races carrying on manual work 
and, therefore, low and then despised in the eyes of the more rofiuod and leis- 
ure-seeking Aryan conquerors. Senart says : “Nowhere in antiquity have 
the Indo-Europeans shown any groat taste for manual professions. The 
Greeks and Eoinans left them to slaves or intermediate classes, freed men and 
members of the household. Tho Aiyans settled in villages and at first com- 
pletely pastoral in occupation, had even less need to follow them in India than 
ckcvvrhero. Manual labour was destined in general to remain tho lot of cither 
the aborigines or of tho peoples whose hybrid or doubtful origin relegated thoni 
to the same level. . . .the fear of defilement closed a nurabor of professions to 
the Aryans ; . . . the aborigines, too numerous to sink individuality to the 
condition of domestic slaves, and driven by circumstances into tlie blind alley 
of manual trade, wore led both by their own traditions and by the influence 
the Aryans to form themselves into new groups in which tho profession seemed 
to bo tho connecting linjc.”'^ 


J., IV. p, 422-G. 112. 

J., m, p. 61. 

J., n, p, 36 ; IV, p. 422. 

X. l», 38; 61, 

J", rV. .p. 380-G.2 ! J&nSsi tvaifi paradaUiil/pa^lvirh nttilOM labhttlatli napaleo, 

OP' p. 324. The BrShmacioal Ciiato theory ooneidorod all these into mixed oastes. 
See Jfanit, X, I, 48. Among these are also tho Atribaffhas in J., IV, p. 363.G. 248, and tho 

SEP- oallod by Manu as dosoondants of a 


anabyaVMyawoHianandof alCgatriyabya Siidra yromaxi roapedtlvrfy. Mtmu, X, 
8-9 ; Senart temarlEs : ' the explanation of ‘mixed oastos’ can never havd dboeivod anyone: ' 

Ttirlivm'n' 4'h n.f. ** am ii%f ' 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 


ftagrant' httpoBBib^tieB eondentnit at eight,” op. oit., p. 101.' 
, 7, pip, c<{„ pp. 202-8 } Of. Kok, op. oit;, p. 826 and n. 
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lu tho RatknJcafas and tlio Venns, wo Lave to aoe such low and 
V ENAS, BATH A- despised profeasional castes. TJio pi'inoe of the KJutn^liala 
OTHBBst^^ tired of Idugly life longs to be born in such 

low -classes : 


“0 had I bat boon bom from courts aloof. 

Under some cobbler’s, sweeper’s, outcast’s roof, 

T should have lived my days to tho end in poaoo, 

Nor died a Aictim to a kmg’s caprioo.” 

SimilarlydowefindintheiTusffl/atofo* the term used in contempt. 

Here we can see the low estimation of these castes. As the words them- 
selves imlioato, tho Venas are bamboo-workers and the Rathaharas the carri- 
age-builders : profes-sions bounded thorn, later, into castes. Other such 
classes are those of the baskoc-makers (nalahara), tho flute-makors (VeluMra 
or VenukSrdy also tho weavers {pesaMrd: tantaodyd)* and the barbers {naM- 
piid).* 

Such then wore the social groups in tho days of the stories under consi- 
deration. Wo have deliberately left out one important class of people which 
may not for practical purposes be included in tho social structure, for it had 
renounced almost all its relations with the mundane world. This is tho class 
of Samimis, the roolusoa of whom w'o iulond to speak later on while discussing 
the lioligioiia conditions of tho times. Hoio wo only mention them in order 
not to lose sight of them, for they iaflueuced a great deal in the social workmga 
of tho lime. 

Wo hope, it will hove been sufficiently uuderstood from tho foregoing dis- 
cussions that, even though tho social structure of the day was, theoretically, 
l)aMed on casto-gi-ouping.s, caste Wrxs soldom an indes of avocation or social 
relationship. On the other hand, lovo of society and follow-ship in feeling 
in which all oonsidaration of oasto was completely sunk, wore tho predominant 
oharactoristics of tho social working of those days. Economically— and 
Goononiio oonsidorations are always in tho forefront — ^tho people were divided 
into throe main classes : uppor, middle and lower — ninamukknUMmajjhimd.^ 
Those wore the proper classes known to tho ordinary people, who did not car© 
to BOO to what caste a particular individual belonged. 


1. J., Vt, p. 142— O, 630 : " Fan jSyejya Bafkak&rahikm m PvhkttaakuUm 

va Venesu va j&yeyyath." 

2. J., V, p. 300-0. 67 : “ Veni tmih asi 

3. J., IV. p. 261. 

4. J., I, p. 360 — ’*lB,tmhaLamma” 

6. J., ITT, pp. 4C1-2. "Tlhic^aeeo tnaJanHijjano niAiapitapuUo,” 

0. J., TII, p. 248-0, 25j IV, pp. 226, 406, 0. 335. Gf. XJv&sagaAatao, p. 86 s “ TJceaiO- 
yamajjkimS," i tbo somo work, p. 8, ^ivea detailed groupingB as; rCiyisaai atalamramliiaihbiya 
ko^tnAbiyaaeUht satthavSha ; kings, princes, nobles, governors, mayors, bonkers and mecelicmls. 



CHAPTEK IT 

KUTUMBA OR THE EAMILY 

The xxnit of society was, as it has boon till tho prosoet day, the Kntumba 
or the family which comprisod a patiiarcli, his wile (or wivcsl, 
KUTUMBA. his unmarried daughters, and his sons v/ith their wives and 
children. Marriage in this period was usually monogamic, 
though polygamy was hot unknown hut limited mainly to tho richer 
class and tho nobility. In the household, tho patriarch was tho head and 
master with absolute authority ; the wife was tho mistress but dependent 
on, and obedient to, the master. Of tho position of women per se wo 
shall shortly try to get a clear idea. 

Children wore naturally the happy corner of tho household. Prayers for 
getting children were not nuooramon.’ On tho birth of a 
OHILDE33N. child, neighbours and relatives came with oUerings 
(hMramulam) to tho parents of tho now-born child. * Thorn 
was a day fi,sod for naming the child [namagahanadivasa.)^ Names 
wore uaually formed after those of the ancestors or from the mother’s 
or the father’s sido.^ Probably in the case of a girl a sacriliee called tho 
navamiya was performed nine days after tlio birth. ^ If; ssonis that a fooling 
of diftcrouce was maintained between a girl and a boy as tho following nttoi'- 
ancos of tho king in tho KaifhaMn JdlaJca^ and of the puroJdta in r.ho Uddcl- 
laka Jdtalio’ suggest : “If it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture ; but if 
it be a boy, bring ring and child to me.” CJiikLton wero carried on hips 
{anjeendddya),^ as is well-known. iVs play, mirth, merry-making and enjoy- 
ment have been the very life-breath of children in all uouutrics and in all ages 
(J[nando ca pamddo ca sadd hasitaldUtam),^ wo soo thorn here in our stories, 
maldng hills from tho dusthoaps, ’ ^ tho girls shaking sand in a small winnow- 
ing basket (nice training for their later life), ’ ' the urchins irlaying at tho 
foot of the banyan tree at tho entrance of the villago’f or having a 
ride on youngbulls of the villngo ’ ® or else harassing tho poor mother by 
refusing to go to the field. Ideal children wero recognized as “nobly- 
bred, quick-witted and easy men to please whatever thing be 3i)od.”’® 


1. J., n, p. 328 ; V, p. 312. 

2. J., V, p. 127. 

3. J., 1, p. 404 ; VI, p. 332. 

4. J., IV, p. 298 ; yf, pp. 332 {(lyyaMdimtA) 485-G. 1700 — "na mahyatft waldhaih 
namatA, na pi pettihaam'iblMuatA," 

B. J., VI, p. 622-G. 1968. 

0. J., I, p. 134. 

7. J., IV; p. 208. 

8. J., It, p. 127 ; VI, p. 618. 

9. J., V, p. 380-00. 177-8. 

10. J., VI, p- 660-0. 2236. 

11. ihii.1 p. 64. 

12. J.,m,p. 202. 

13. X. I,p. 194. 

14. J.,Vli;p.377. 

^8, J., IV, $i, 4^-0, 132 ''px{<t3 , .. pdrUiSjavem BompannA aaanmodanH tato tato," 
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Of doinoBtio allootiou aud happiness Svo have a raio repToscnlalion in oui 
■DOMESTIC atories. Folklore, portraying, as it does, the real domestic 
love. alwa 3 's been highly jwizocl. The joint-family 

system was, in those times, it seems, free from the vices 
that attend it at the puroaout time. ’ 

The relation of child and iiaront was clearly one of aflection, as a rule ; 
for the father is regarded as the type of all that is good and kind. Parents 
arerecognizodas god-like. 2 ‘Brahma hi mMdjniaro pubhdcariyd ti vvccare.’^ 
so we arc told in the SoAa-NandaJdtaha, wldch deals beavt’fully with the rela- 
tions of parent and child. Supporting parents in their old age was considered 
an imperative duty, oujoinod by religion and, more so, by tradition.* Wo 
have, in the Vcssanlara JdtaJea,^ a noble and sublime representation of that 
parental love, that precious bond between parent and child which is self- 
evident. Wo observe Vussautura and MaddI rospoctfully making obeisance 
to hia father who with his hand strokes them pleasantly.® Elsewhere'^ wo 
have a vivid picture of a beautiful girl ‘like a nymph of heaven” faiming her 
father with a palm-leaf as he lies on a little bed to allay disconifoit after his 
early meal. Children sitting down to meals with their parents, instead of 
waiting upon them, was considered as a sign of lamentable decay of respect 
towards parents.® The relation between brothers and sisters was also, as a 
rule, happy. “The uomo of a brother a strong link is found, to join those akin 
to each other” : So wo hoar in the Mamsa JdlaTca^ and in another we hear 
that sisters surely are loving towards their brothers.’® And if the ideal 
prevailed among the folk that ; 

“A father’s, or a mother’s pain or sister’s to relieve 
A man should never hesitate bra very life to give,”” tho utterance 

that : 

"A parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, 
the cry of ‘Dear Father’ to hoar”’ * 

is as true and sincere as it is natural, since this human bondage is eternal and 
all-pervading. 


1 . 0/. _ “But India aimod at the suhlimoUon of tho inBlilution of the family with a dolihe- 
ratoly oonooiTOd eooial and political purpose.’' S. V. VoukatoBwora, Inditu^ Culture throvah the 

XXf p. 2o U» 

2. J., 'VI, p. 304 “Pubbadmatd thdma matapitaro.” 

J., V.jp. 331-G. 182. ^ 

7 ' w PJP’ 280-G, 10 ; 417. V, p. 498.GO. 433-4. 

J,, Yl, pp. 470-594. 

Ibid., p. 684-6. 2407-8. 

J., m, p. 283. 
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But tho utmost sublimity lies in tho aHootioii of a motlior towards hor 
child. And the stories are so full of pathos and happiness, 
sorrows, hopes and fears, wliile presenting this 
aspect of hu,inan love, that they may well stand out as one 
of the sublimest pieces of world’s Folklore. 

Tho Sona-Nanda Jdtaha,'' just referred to, presents before us, in all sub- 
limity, tho bond of love that always is between parents and cliildren. Tho 
Brahmaua husband and wife and their two sons, Soira and Nanda, am living 
in a hermitage on the Himala5''as. Tho two brothers tender their parents, clo 
evoiything for them. Later on tho older reproaches tho younger for nob 
serving the parents satisfactorily, and asks him to go away olsowhoro. 
Nanda goes away. And when after more than seven years ho returns, tho 
mother’s heart is filled with inexpressible tender feelings. Sho runs towards 
her son, embraces him, smells and kisses (c.umbilvd) his head, and keeps hor 
heart at rest, and then says : 

“Just as tho tender bo-troo shoot is shaken by tho blast. 

So throbs my heart with joy at sight of Nanda come at last, 

Nanda, mothinks, as in a dream coturnod I seem to see. 

Half mad and j ubilant I cry, ‘Nanda comes back to ]no.’ 

But if on waking I should find my Nanda gone away, 

To greater sorrow then before my soul would bo a prey. 

Back to his parents dear to-day Nanda at last has como, 

Dear to my lord and mo alike, with us ho makes his homo. 

Though Nanda to his sire is dear, lot him stay whore ho will— - 
Thou to thy father’s wants attend — Nanda shall mine fulfill.® 

The following gdthds, still more clearly, put before us the typo of an alice- 
tionato mother with all her joys and anxieties, more sublimely than oven 
Wordsworth could : 

“Craving a child in prayer, she knools each holy shrine before, 

The ohangihg seasons closely scans and studios astral loro. 

Pregnant in course of time she fools hor tender longings grow, 

And soon the unconscious babe begins a loving friend to know, 

Her treasure for a year or loss she guards with utmost care, 

Then brings it forth and from that day a mother’s (janetti) name will 

hear. 

With milky breast and lullaby (gilena) she soothes the fretting child 
Wrapped in his comforter’s warm arms his woes are soon bognilod. 
Watching o’er him poor innocent, lest wind or heat annoy, 


I- J., V, pp, 312 F. 

2. ZtiU, pp. 328*0 G. 160-63< 
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His fostering nurse slio may be oallod, to cherish thus her boy 
What gear his sire and naothor have she hoards for him, ‘may be,’ 

She thinks, ‘some day, my dearest child, it all may come to thoc.’ 

‘Do this or that, my darling boy,’ the worried mother erics, 

And when he’s grown to man’s estate, she siill laments and sighs : 

Ho goes in reokloss mood to see a neighbour’s wife at night. 

She fumes and frets, ‘Why will ho not return while it is light 

Out of the four riddlo-liko questions placed before the wise Mohosadha 
by the king, the two ate worthy of our attention here. The first is : 

“He strikes with hands and feet, he boats the face. 

And he, 0 Icing, is dearer than a husband;”® 

and in solving this the wise man says : “When a child on the mother’s lap 
happy and playful beats his mother with hands and feet, pulls her hair, beats 
her face with his fist, she says, ‘Little Eoguo (Coraputta) why do you beat mo?’ 
and in love she prossoa him close to her breast unable to restrain her afiection, 
and kisses him ; and at such a time he is dearer to her than his father.” 

The second question is : 

“She abuses him roundly yet wishes him to be near ; 

And ho, 0 king, is dearer than a husband.”® 

The solution of this is thus beautifully given : “the child of seven years, who 
can now do his mother’s bidding, when he is told to go to the fi(dd or to the 
bazar, says ; If you will give mo this or that sweetmeat, I will go ; she sajm : 
‘Hero my son,’ and gives them ; then he eats them and says : ‘Yea, you sit 
in tho cool shade of the house and I am to go out on your business’ I He makes 
a grimace, or mocks at hor with gestures, and won’t go. She is angry, picks 
up a stiok and cries : ‘Got out, may the thieves chop you up into little bits 
[gaccha, cora tom kliandahJiandiJcam cJiindantu).’ So she abuses him roundly 
as ranch as she will ; but what hor mouth speaks she does not wish at all, and 
so she wishes him to be near. He plays about tho livelong day, and at evening 
not daring to como homo ho goes to tho house of some kinsman {‘fldtnka). Tho 
mother watohos tho road for his coming, and sees him not, and, thinlnng that 
ho durst not return, has her heart full of pain; with tears streaming from her 
eyes, she searches tho houses of her kinsfolk, and when she sees her son, she 
hugs and lasses him and squeezes him tight with both her arms, and loves him 
more than ever, as she cries : “did you take even my words in earnest ? (puUa, 
mamdpivacanam hedayefhapesi) ?’ thus, a mother ever loves her son more in 
the hour of anger.” 


1. tbid., pp. 329-30-Ga. I6a-W2 : also HI, p. 323-0. 11. 
ft. IS., VI, 376-G. Eanti Jiatlehi pAdehi imhhait ea ponmrhWuM 
8o tie rij& piyo haii irntmamabMpaesaei.” 

3. Ibid., p. 377<G. AhhomH ycMk&maih &gajMA ca’ aa^a ieehati 
8a ve rsja piyo hoti hmimamabhipataaai." 
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And, then, who can ever forgot the nlim and tendcr-licaricd figure ofMaddi, 
wife of that Prinoo-sage Veasantara, pining for her dear children Knrihri and 
Jali, for she has been late in rotuming to ihohermlLa go being obbtrnciod on the 
way ? Her fcelinga are hard to bo reproduced hero in pie(*oiuoal. They shoukl 
be experienced from the sLory itself, the Vcssanlara Jalc/ka, ’ Iho noblc'st and 
the anblimopi in the whole of the Jdlnha collection and, to our mind, in ibo 
world’s literature or folklore. 

Wo only quote this verso spoken by the boy Jfili, bereft of his motlioJ’ : 

“How true that saying seems to bo 
Which men are wont to tell : 

Who has no mother of his own 
la fatherless as well.”* 

But, are we here all along playing upon moro sentimcnls anrl poetic im- 
agination, and have no basis on the realities of life ? The suspicion docs arise 
but we cannot share in it. We cannot for a moment believe ourselves 1 Irat all 
those are mere ideas, and do not refioot real life. No piece of folklore can over 
remain out of touch with real life : if it does, it is something else, birt not a 
piece of folklore. 

Anyway, nobody will object to our contention thiA domoatie love and 
family tio wore in those days on a sound footing. 

The son, after marriage which was largely ooiitrollod by his parrmts as 
wo shall see, must have lived in the same house and under 
JET^IIAKA. the control of his father. But clearly as the falhor’.s years 
advanced, the care of the household foil on the shoulders of 
the eldest son. ^ After the death of his father, the sou looked after the 
family property,'* and if the son was yet young, the mamigomont w^as in tiro 
hands of the mother.® Brothers wore entitled to equal shares of the family 
estate.® It seems probable that there was a tendency for the family 
to break up as soon as the parent died. The sons would thou stay in 
the vicinity of ono another for mutual support and assistance. In this 
way, the little knot of houses of the several branches of the family would 
together form tho nucleus of the second stage in the society, the ndti a prodo- 
minant feature of the sociology of the times. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE RELATIONS 

Throughout history Man has romainod a social being. Wliy Man alone ? 
nAti or THJS Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
ACQUAINT- being. This is luminously clear from our stories which deal 
ANCNS. Animal aliko. To keep oneself surrounded 

by relations is an instinct of self-preservation. The whole of the TaccJia- 
Suhara Jdtaka'' reveals this in a marked manner. A Boar, reared up by a 
carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up : “I cannot live alone by myself 
in this forest ; what if I search out my kindred, and live in their midst ? 
{‘fidtaJee jtariyeaitvd tehi parimto msissaini.)^ Ho then not only lives amidst 
his kindred folk, but takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, 
the Tiger, and thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing 
maxim : 


“United friends, like forest trees — it is a pleasant sight, 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outriglit.”® 

Of course, there always are gradations in relationship from the family 
onwards, according to the variations of interests : “Mdtdjntumittasuhajja- 
ildtivaggo-~i&th.QT, mother, friends, kinsmen and acquaintances” — this is 
the phrase^ which gives some of tho prominent circles of this relationship. 
But iu all these, fldli appears to he an all-embracing term and is frequently to 
bo mot with in. the stories. It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood- 
relations {saloMta) as in tho much wider sense of an acquaintance (as tho root 
clearly moans to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. Well- 
fare of their ‘Hdtis was the chief solicitude of the people of those days. In their 
daily life, tho people were guided by tho love of thoso whom they know well, 
thoir friends and acquaintances. No important activity could bo done with- 
out taking one’s Hdtis into confidence. Even tho king held consultation with 
his didtis, over and above his officers and subjoots.® The Owl was made Icing 
by his didtis.^ The dhoti gathers together and laments over the death of one 
of its members.'^ The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should share 
his wealth along with his dhdti in order that ha naay win fame and rejoioo in 


1. J., IT, pp. 344j0f. 

2. im., p. 34:4-». 161. 
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heaven.’ ‘Maya Ivam samanmifhdto soltMm pa,ifiaUi Mtaltp’ Hays a fowler 
while setting free a bird ho had caught. The liberated bird expresses the 
same desire iu return. : ‘Evam luddaha nandansu saha subbchi lie 

who is faithful to his friends Is of all Idn the best kingdom (ntjja), relations 
{'MtaJea) and wealth {dJianam) are the three things worth consideration liy a 
reluctant Prince.'* A widowed queen, big with child, arriving to an unknown 
city was asked as to whether there was any ^dtaha, relation, of hors in that 
city.** 

“One mortal dies — ^to kindred ties born in another straight ; 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on this associate”® 

so wo hear in the Dasaralha JdtaTea. To have a respectable position in the 
midst of one’s own 'ii-dli was one of the highest aims of the people.^ Blessings 
of his a Prince should always covet ; for surrounded by them lie is always 
safe.® So intense is the bond of abaction that a parrot never loaves its tree 
‘though a dead stump,’ because it is its iLdti and its saJehd.^ 

The ‘fidti was, most probably, a circle of relations where caste or creed 
had no place and recognition, and marriage as wo shall presently see was con- 
tracted in such fidtis. 

Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an individual 
and his (or her) ndti, was the tie of friendship (mdli). 
fluATAOR Numerous aro the storios wliich, with appro|)irato parabloH 
FRIENDS. similios and with knowhidge of real life, e.\eitipiify tlio 

high value of friond-ship. To a man, a friend was nearer 
and dearer than his fldti. 

But to establish friondshiii is no easy task. Eor the world is full of doeoit- 
fnl appearances. Therefore caution is required at every sto]). Von may 
have friends. But if they he sense-lacking, they may turn out your foes and 
ruin you, ovouas the son, in tho MaTcasa Jdtnlm,'^'^ cleft his father’s sbdl, 
while slaying tho gnat, or as the girl Eohii.ii laid low her mother, while 
drawing tho flies away. * ’ Unthinldng people, contracling frio;)dsliip with 
anybody and everybody, share the fate of tho lion Manoja at tJio hands 
of the jackal Giriya,’® or of tho sago Indasnmanagotta at tho hands of his 
pet olophaut,*® or again of the whole family of the iguanas (f/of//(f7) at the 

1. J., Ill, p, 302 — Mlro bhoge adhigaimm tiainga»/ia(i ca iliitab) ...Of. £V. i). 127, G. 02 

2. J., W, pp. 418-6. 08. 
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6. Ibid, p. 32. 
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hands of one single chameleon {Tcahantako). ' This is the constant advice 
tendered by a father — an experienced man — to his growing son easily 
susceptible to a woman’s seductions charms : 

*'Ono that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend — 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkov kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined, 

Though to some desert love thy lot should be confin’d.”® 

Great stress is rightly placed on company with the good. In touching similies 
the truth was made known : “As is the friend whom he chooses for himself 
and follows, such he himself becomes— such is the power of intimacy. One in 
constant intercourse affects his fcUow, a close comrade his associate, just 
as a poisoned arrow defiles a pure quiver. Let not the wise become the friend 
of the wicked for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish with a 
band of Knm grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so is intimacy with a 
fool ; but if a man binds up myrrh in a common leaf, it will acquire a pleasant 
odour, BO is intimacy with the wise. Therefore, knowing the maturity of his 
own actions like the ripeness of a basket of fruit, lot not the wise man follow 
the wicked but follow the good.® “ Sulcho bhave sappuruseM sangamo”: 
friendship with the good brings happiness,^ so says Puppaka, the Yaklcha 
general. Countless indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection 
from any outside danger the need of a friend was absolutely felt by the 
people. 

Mittam aahayam ea karonii 'pai^ila 
Kale akdle suhkam dsaydnd. ® 

It was through his friend’s help that tho barber, shipwrecked and cast ashore, 
could his home in safety 800,® aud it was again through his friend, the Jackal, 
however small and weak ho might be, that the lion’s life was saved, ns he liim- 
self adrait.s {sigdlo mama pdnado).^ The MahaukhuM Jdtaka,^ where we 
hoar the Hawk proposing a marriage to a sho-hawk who asks whether he had 
any friend — for they must have some one who can defend them against any 
danger or trouble that may arise — and whoro we soe how true her words are, 
should have boeu auffioiont to ingrain tho truth— of the benefits of good friend* 
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ship — in the mincl'i of lliose who might havo hoard this story or among whom 
it originated. And people in tliose days, as oven Jiow, must havo hud to pass 
Ihiough hitter e\'j[)erienco in contracting, and, all the more so, in raaintaiiiing 
their friendship ; and it was from this cxporionco that they learnt for 
Ihoinsolvet-., and tried to warn their follow -In ethron, that to tho slanderer’s 
wliisperod suoor ono should nevor lend a willing car, for ‘slandor parts friend 
fi'om friend’ ; but he, ’ 

"On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mothor’s broast, 

And no’or will by a stranger’s word 
Bo parted from his bosom’s lord — 
a groat psychologieal 1 ruth indood I 

The virtues which were to bo found in a Inio friend .are enumerated in 
the Miltdmitla Jdlahi^ and ‘are quite simple and indicative of the early oxls- 
toiiee of tiro Aryan society in a strange land suiroundod by unfriendly peoi>lo.’ ^ 
They uro ; ho romojnhors his friend when ho is away from home, fools doUghto<l 
at his roturn, soothes him with gontlo words when ailing, i.s among his woll- 
wishera and not his onomios, restrains others from speaking evil of him, is in 
company with those who praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, 
rejoices in his prosperity and fools downhearted at Ins fall, opens his soorela 
to him and never betrays his, fools at a banrinot the want of his company and 
expresses thn desire that ho might also mcoti with th(> sanxo. 

Not without reason, such fooliugs aro constantly expressed, “Adversity, 
it is said, makes strange bcdfoHowa and the limited circle of acquaintances in 
a small stat c not in a position to give adequate proLoctiou to individuals made 
them largely dependent on mutual eomradhship and friendly alliances in which 
consideration of caste or creed had pmctically no place.”® 

The people in those days moreover wore, as they even now aro in remote 
villnga.s, hospitable to strangers. Tho door of friendship 
HOSPITALITY, was also open to those strangers. They also became 
acknowledged friends, upon somo practical demonstration 
of friendly motives. Besklonco for a singlo night, receiving tho hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was enough to 
bind tho guest and the host in close friendship. Tlio wise Vidhura thus 
expressed to Paupaka, the YahlcJia, who showed indications of an unfriendly 
attitude : “In whosesoever house a man dwells oven for one night, and 
receives there food and drink, lot him not conooive an evil thought against 
him in his mind ; ho who is treachoroim to lus friend bums the innocent 
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hand Lhat hitherto remained free from wound’'' Such a Jiost-fricud waa 
likened unto a tree that shcltorod oven for a little while Iho refuifo, who 
sought it.® The host’s duly it was to honour the giu'st {sakhdia^tim- 
mdnain) by washing and anointing his feet and seating him on a scat 
dsanam).^ Rightly says the merchant in the Jdtaka. 

“The custom of onr family-’twas so 
Eeceivod by ns from ages long ago — 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supply his needs, bring water for his foot. 

And every guest a.s Idnsmau dear to treat.”'’ 

The same words might still be hoard in some roraoto village or the othor 
of this ancient land. 
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chapter IV 

POSITION OF WOMAN 


Having had a cuiaory glance over the strucfcuro of society, the various 
classes of which it was composed and then the units of Society, i,e., the family 
and the relations, wo now pass on to examine the difUerent aspects, the diflSeront 
fields, into which the manifold activities of the people in those days revealed 
themselves. Our main object here will be to depict real life, life as it was 
actually lived by the general mass of the people among whom, for the most 
part, these stories originated, life material as well as spiritual. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in Ancient India, if the family was the 
unit of the social fabric, domestic or hoirsehold afiairs centred in no loss degree 
round the woman. The picture of the family that we have drawn, however 
feeble, has the lady of the house in the centre of the canvas. 

In order to understand and estimate fairly the position of woman in those 
days, we have to deal with two typos of evidence in the stories : the one is 
tho great mass of abstraot statements about her, scattered hero and there, 
mainly in the didactic gdthds, the other is what wo obtain from tho actions 
done and parts played by the fomaia characters in tho stories themselves. Tho 
former evidence, as usual, should be handled with caution, for such passages 
are often avowedly prejudiced in tone and substance. Moreover, they are 
often contradictory, as is natural, and it may not bo possible to reconcile state* 
ments found in one place with those in another. On the other hand, the 
simple stories, when outstripped of didactic garment, give us a firmer ground 
to stand upon. And still, the abstract statements need not be wholly sot 
aside : what we have to do is to see how far they harmonke with the general 
atmosphere, with the examples recorded iu the stories. By doing so we shall 
be able to see that the Jdtakas depiot the bright as well as the dark side of 
female character. It is a vivid picture that we are going to see. 

To proceed now with tho subject proper, it seems oonveniout to try to 
analyse the position of woman through the four stages of life : childhood, 
youth, maturity and old age. 

The first stage is naturally spent in her father’s home. To the Hindu 
father a dairghter has not been, for various social and economic 
OHILSHOOD. reasons, a great blessing as the son, who has been considered fit 
to save his father from hell (theoretically), and to support him 
in old age (in practice);’ yet, once a dau^tei is bom, the natural afiieotion 
cannot be denied : it is against human bondage. If tWe was some distino* 
tion between a boy and a girl, as wo saw above, it was only outwardly. A 

1. The biith of a femele child is sometimes looked upon ns a, sign of ilMuok ; Oft 
■ taiaa 'pa^ffdnti na pwn& jayo/ra touh TojSnafn puechilo poRat/t aAdotMnafd wy&kara J., Hi, 
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boy and a girl receive equal care and afiection from their parents, as Jali and 
Kalmajina do. 


As to her training or education, we practically hear nothing. We have, 
no doubt, examples of women who are intellectually qualified 
EDUCATION. like Amara and Udumbara. We first meet with Amara, as a 
beautiful girl and wise. Early in the morning, while on 
the way to her father’s farm to bring him rice-gruel, she is seen by the 
young man Mahosadha. She is equally skilful in talking with hand-ges- 
tures and in sj^mbolical language. While asked her name, sho replies : “My 
name is that which neither is, nor was, nor ever shall bo (Immortal: 
a^raam);” in reply to the question, “For whom do you carry that gruel?” 
sho answers, “For the god of old time (father);” when asked about her father’s 
occupation, sho says, “He makes two out of one (ploughing);” when asked 
about the placo of her father’s farm, sho says : “tho place whence those who 
go come not again (cemetery).” Sho is export in business-like dealings. She 
discovers the treachery perpetrated on her husband by the four wicked coun- 
cillors, Senaka and others. These men dosii'ous oJ' causing a broach between 
the husband and wife, steal things from the royal household and send them to 
Mahosadha’s house through a slave girl, so that he may he accused of theft. 
But Amara writes down all particulars on a leaf (panrui lihliitva) — day, month, 
the names of tho things sent, of the sender and of tho girl who brought it. She 
also answers their letters. So is also Queen Udmhbara. Sho also knows writ- 
ing and reading. * But those stray examples do not at all justify our inference 
that the girl’s education was, oven fairly, attended to. Univorailics like Tak- 
kasila are only for boys : girls have no entrance there. And even at home the 
girl hardly gels any education.* 

But it is very probable that music and dancing wore the two allied sub- 
jects in which women held sway in those days. Whenever a 
D^Sno reference is made in praise of woman, she is invariably 
referred to as skilled in singing and dancing [Eusala nacc- 
agitesu). It is Kauha, and not Jali, who can sing.^ 

But beyond this there is nothing more to be said about her childhood. 

Tho next stage of a woman was youth, which brings us to the question of 
maitiago. 


There are very clear indications to show that early maiiiago was unknown 
in those days. Nowhere do we seo her as a child playing 
with her dolls at the time of marriage. Sixteen is tho usual 
age when girls are spoken of as grown up, and fit to be 


MAEBIAOE' 
able AGE: 


given away in marriage.^ On the other baud a girl passing her twentieth 
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year or more without getting married way a rare, quite au exceptional ca»e. 
In the Amha Jataka, one of the four daughters of a merchant of Uonaros 
thus takes an oath (sapaiJia) before the false ascetic : 

“Let the maid that robbed thy tree, vainly for a husband sigli, 

Past her teens though she may be, and on thirty verging nigli.’ ” 

This, inter alia, suggests that though the girl getting married at 
sixteen or so was the general custom, circumstances did, somotimos, force 
them to remain without a husband (appeUiM kumdrikd) for some tinu! moro.= 
The son’s age at the time of marriage is also generally given as 16 but it 
seems probable, at least in the case of the Khattiyas and the Prahmanas and 
all those who went out for education at that ago, as wo saw, that twenty or so 
was the age of marriage. After all, there cannot bo, as there never Im v(» been, 
such hard and fast rules as regards marriageable ago. The bride of equal 
age, (tulyavayd) for instance, is not unknown.^ 

Similarly, limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanio usage and 
injunotions are conspicuous by their absence in the stories, 
SISTEB-MAB- and oven sister-marriage is not quite unknown. In the Udayii 
BIAOE: Jdtaha,^ leaving aside the doubtful case of Rama and Sita 

in the Dasaratha JdtaJea,^ wo find Prince Udaya marrying his 
own sister. Princess Udayabhadda, though born of a diflioront mother 
(vemdtiMbhaginim). 

The marriage of cousins also appears to have been in vogue. Both in 
the Asilahkhana and the Mudupdpi Jdtakas,^ we see a king 
COUSIN-MAB- giving away his daughter in marriage to his sister’s sou 
BIAGE ! (phdgineyyo). It was this form of cousin-marriage, i.e., mar- 

riage with the daughter of the mother’s brother {mdlUladhitd) 
or the son of the father’s sister (pititcchdpuUo) which was usual, and 
even desirable. The wicked queen of Padumakumara, after having hurled 
her husband down the precipice in a forest and taking a crippled follow for 
her paramour, goes about abeggiug among the people, protending to be a 
devoted wife. And when asked by the people what the man is to her, she in a 
proud tone says: “Ho is the son of my father’s sister, given mo by my family 
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my own husband.”’ So also Prince Vassantara is married to his maternal 
undo’s sister, Princess MaddI (mdtuladMtamm) * Presumably, the other form 
of cousin-marriage i.e., marriage with the daughter of the mother’s sister or 
the son of the father’s brother was not usual. ^ 

Marriage was usually of throe forms : marriage arranged by parents 
of both parties, Svayavmara and Gdndlmrm marriage. The 
KINDS OF commonest form of marriage was that arranged by parents 
MABBTAGK : of both the parties, and established between two families 

of the same caste {jati) and rank {hudam ) ; marriage within 
one’s own jdti was the rule. And it is probable that the jdtis of 
the stories were endogamous. Almost everywhere we notice the effort to 
keep the family pure through marriage confined to people of one’s own 
standing and profession, and not to allow it to degenerate through mixture 
with lower elements, Such is mote usually the case with the Brahmapas, 
The Brahmana parents, in the Anawasoaiya Jdtaka,^ give express instructions 
to the people whom they send for finding a girl for their son to bring a Btah- 
mana girl (Brdhmanakumdnlxim dnethd). The ordinary course, however, is 
that the parents bring a wife for their son from a family of the same caste 
(samanajatiJcaJcidd).^ ‘Sddlsl hliariyd' or wife of tho same type, is a phrase 
frequently occurring in the yatlmP But exceptions regarding caste and rank 
are not unknown. Thus for instauoe Spfidpati Ahiparaka married a merchant’s 
daughter, Umraadanti.® 

Generally do we find that to the inclinations of young people, very little 
or no weight was attached in matters regarding marriage [dvdhavivdha). 
‘Much against his will’ is an oft-occurring sentence in this connection. We 
always road that the ciders consult with each other, and sometimes inform 
their grown-up children ; but ultimately the parent’s will prevails.® Some- 
thing more still. It may sometimes happen that the chief members of two 
families made a compact in their youth that if one of thorn had a daughter 
and other a son, they would wed the pair together {dvdhavivdha).^^ 
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In this form of marrifigo a wife was, for tho most part, obtuinod for money 
pnid to tor fallLor’s family by tbo busband or bis falbor. Passaj^es like ^Mto 
dJianena bnhuvd’ (spoken by a monkey wbo does not diffiorentialo between the 
husband and tlie wife),’ ‘hhdriyd dJimiaJeJatd^ or ‘bhariyd yd pi dlianena Iwti 
iXtd,^ snfHciently testify to tlic piovalonco of tbo practice of giving danglitcr 
in marriage in esoliango of money. Thus speaks Ud.ayabbadda before her 
former husband who lias come to lostbi'r: 

Mon that would woo a woman, raise and raise 

The bids of gold, till she their will obeys.'* 

Still however money was not the solo consideration in those matters : the 
character and virtues of the bridegroom and tho bride wore of primary import- 
auce. It may sometimes bo comidored rather proforablo. in the case of a 
fatlior having more than one daughter, to liavo thorn iilaecd in tho hands of ono 
groom of known good ch.aracter and nnmnors.® Tho dcunya of a family 
advises the father of four daughters as to tho kind of tho grooms ho should 
select for them : 

“Good is beauty ; to tho aged show rospcct, for this right 

Good is noble birth ; but virtue, virtue, that is my delight.”® 

The father gives all his four danghtore — ^woood by four diileront persons-— to 
the ono virtuous wooer. 

Tho usual practice in this form of marriago was that the liridcgroom used 
t,o come to tho bride’s house for marriage on the Jixecl days.'^ 
OEREMONtlS; Lucky days wero ibcod for tho ceremony. Oirooan ascotio is 
consulted as to whether stars aro favouj'ablo for holding marri- 
age coromonios. The fixed day is however found inauspicious and tho 
bridegroom does not come to tlio bride’s house for marriago and tho girl is 
married away to another.® Tho bridegroom and his party wore received 
with great honour, and wore provided with lodging and othoi' roquisitos- 
garlands, perfumes, garments and tho rest.® Wo do not know much 
about tho coromonios that wore to be porforraod at the marriago. Whothor 
the yurohita or a Brahmana in general had any thing to do with marriago 
celebrations, wo are not told; ‘tho presumption is that ho did nothing in 
this connection as inatringo was nob yet included in religion or considered a 
sacred function. ' ® We once hoar of tho father of tho bride pouring water over 
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tho bride and the groom and giving her away.’ More than this, we do not 
know what the nature of this dvdhaviv&liamaiigalam^ was. 

Wo have several instances which show the existence of the dowry system 
(ddyajja),^ though it does not appear to have boon very 
DOWRY. commonly prevalent in those days, if we are to judge from the 

SYSTEM. references to it which arc, to say the least, scanty. Tt is of 

oourso needless, as we have no ground, to enter into a 
discussion of tho question as to whether or how far such a dowry, if it existed, 
was the property of the bride. 

The custom of celebrating the marriage with bathmonoy (nahanamulam) 
given by tho father to his daughter, specially in royal weddings, or of 
collecting presents {‘pafl^dltdvS) on the occasions may have been prevalent, 
though clear references to this are lacking.* 

We have several instances and reforoncos where girls, on attaining proper 
ago, which generally ranges from sixteen to twenty, choose 
SVAYAJkVABA. privately or publicly husbands for themselves from a number 
of suitors. ^hoKwt^la JdlnJca,^ for in.stance, refers to the 
svayainvara marriage of princess Kapha. Her father has an assembly 
proclaimed for this purpose ; a host of men are assembled arrayed in all 
their splendour. Kapha, with a basket of flowers in her hand, stands 
looking out of an upper lattice window; on seeing the five sons ofKingPapdu, 
sho falls in lovo with all five and throws a wreathed coil of flowers on their 
heads, and says : rDoar mother, I choose these five men.” She is allowed 
to have those five men, despite the father’s great vexation. This is 
evidently a rermnisoonce of the woll-lmown Svayainvara of Draupadi 
(Kr^pa) of tho Great Epic. In the Ktddvalta Jdtaha^ also, wo find Sujata, 
tlio daughter of the Asura king Vepaoittiya, selecting a husband after her own 
heart from the great assembly of tho Asuras mustered by her father {Svjdtam 
(daiikaritvd sannipata^hdnam dnetvd dttanusitaih sSmUcam ganM Hi dhamsu). 
Tho Naga princess Trandati goes, ab her father’s wish, to seek a capable hus- 
band for herself, gathers all the flowers in tho Himalayas, coloured, scented or 
tasteful, spreads a couch of flowers (pupphasanthamm) and performs a pleasant 
dance and sings sweet music, thus fascinating tho Yakkha general Pnppalca, 
whom she takes by the hand and returns home.^ But those are all illusive 
examples, and do not justify our inference at all that this kind of marriage 
still existed. Tt bad already gone out of usage, though the ideal and the charm 
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of it roraain for over.’ In tho JdiaJca times, Svayemmra — ^free choice of a 
husband by a girl — was only an oscoptional boon,® conferred on her by her 
father with whom the hnal verdict might still remain. 

We may also note tlio third form of marriage — what may bo called the 
Od'nd.harm marriage — ^in which the bride and bridegroom 
OANDFlAIiVA make their own choice, without the Imowlodgo of bhoir 
MARRIAOi't guardians, and aro married without rights or ceremonies.® 
TliiL-i wo hoar in the Kalfhahdri Jdtuica* : a Icing has gone 
to liis pleasure garden, sees a woman merrily singing and picking up 
sticks in the grove, falls in love with her, becomes intimate with her ; the 
woman concoivos : the king gives her the signet-ring from his finger, saying : 
“If it be a girl, spend ibis ring on her nurture ; but if it bo a boy, bring him 
to mo,” In course of time, the woman is made queen-consort and the son 
viceroy. This again is a rominiacenco of the celebrated union of Sakuntala 
with Dusyanta. In the VindlMna JdlaJca,^ wo read of a girl who, though 
betrothed to a rich man, goes away with a hunchback. Later on, however, she 
is disappointed on seeing this hunchback lying huddled on the earth ‘like a 
lute with broken strings,’ and rotunra to bor betrothed husband. In the 
Mahduiumngga Jdlaka,^ we Qnd Mahosadha disregarding the idea that 
others — his aistoi Udutubara for Instance,' — should ohooso a wife for him ; 
ho Jiimsolf goes to sock a 'wife (o suit his taste,’ meets the village girl Amaru, 
on the way, has a long wooing chat with her, lives for some days in Lor house 
and fiimlly carries her away. 

So also tho following gdtM, similar to the one quoted before, and uttorod 
by another young maiden of high parontago, in denying on oatli tho false 
charge of stoaliug mangoes in a garden, indicates tho existence of ah/dudriMs 
waiting hi search of their lovers : 

“She that thy ripe mangoes ato 
Weary path sluill tread alone, 

And at trysting place too late 
Grieve to find her lover gone,”® 

Instancofl of oloporaent and abduction must also have occurred, 
as when a king slew his onomy-kmg and hero oil his queen to bo 
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His own wife, ’ or when a robbor-chieftain kidnappcrl a, villago girl and kept 
her as his wife.* 


To come now to the question of the wife’s position in her husband’s homo. 
CO WIVES should first note, that she may have to put up with 

co-wivos (Sapatii), though rarely. As a general rule, people 
wore no doubt monogamous. Very rarely, if at aU, do we hear of people 
bringing a second wife while the first is still living. Only once, as far as wo 
can gather, wo read of a Brahmapa asking for, and receiving, two wives, 
and that too as a boon from a king.* Princes, of course, are always 
polygamous, considering it a privilege to have a crowded harem, with a rare 
exception of a Prince Suiuoi.^ And it is hero, among the royal household, 
that wo can have a glance over the relations between co-wives ; “What 
is the worst misery for a woman ?” asks a Iring of Ids queen while intending 
to give away his daughter in marriage to another prince, as already promised. 
“To quarrel with her follow-wives {sapaUi-rosadukUiam)” so answers the 
queen.® And if the same princess Sumodha, after being married to Prince 
Suxuci, who, at first monogamous, is afterwards forced to accept the usual 
number of sixteen thousand concubines, through people’s and bis own 
queen’s requests, spealcs out that : 

“No less than sixtoen thousand dames my follow-wives have been ; 

Yet, Brahmin, never jealousy nor auger came between ; 

At their good fortune I rejoice ; each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it were,”** 

she is a rare exception, proving, negatively, the opposite. ‘Auger of a co-wife 
is a serious thing,’ so asserts the Naga woman in the Bhuridatta JdtakaJ 


Thus, if polygamy was a rare incident in general life, polyandry 
was not loss so. Princess Kapha’s polyandroiis marriage 
POLYGAMY* stands out as a solitary case in the whole of the JdtaJca 
POLYANDRY, book; but this too does not fall in our period — the 
Mabajanapada period ; it is a trait of an anterior period, 
viz., the Epic age. And even in the Epic period the particular form 
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of polyandry was, it is said,’ connoefccd with tho principle of levirafce 
and Niyoga. 

Tims strictly speaking, both polygamy and polyandry wore unknown in 
those days, A man could not, and did not, marry more than one woman at a 
time, nor could a woman as a general rule marry twicoi Wo have already 
noticed an instance where a bride is given away to another man on tho failure 
of the first selected bridegroom in coming to tho bride’s house on the 
appointed day. When he later comes, he is told that the girl cannot bo 
married twice over.® Even if she is not loved by her husband, a wedded 
wife may not take another mate : it is against custom, ^ So also ; 

“Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh. 

But wo are faithful to tho marriage-vow.”'* 

Even the king, if he wanted to have a now woman as his queen, first ascer- 
tained that she was not another’s, as we have seen before. 

It may however happen, that a woman may bo forsaken, or allowed to go 
away, by her husband or may go away of her own accord, 
EIS-MARRIAGB. and that both of them may then take to newer mates. We 
learn, from tho RuJiaka Jdtaka,^_ that a BrahmaQa, simpleton 
as he was, believed his wife’s words, made himself fine like a horse, putting 
the horse-trappings on himself, went down into the street prancing along 
horse-fashion, and when brought to his shame by those laughing at him, 
became wroth with his wife, drove her away and took another wife. Tho 
TakJcala Jdtaka^ informs us, that Vasitthaka was a young villager, who 
supported his father in his old ago. He had a wicked wife. She did not 
want the old man in her house. So she persuaded her simple husband to got 
rid of him by treachery. But their little son, shrewd as ho was, won’t allow 
this thing to bo done. Ho brought his father to his senses. Vasitthaka, now 
angry, gave hot a sound drubbing, and bundled her head-over-heola out of 
doors, bidding her never darken his door again (ito pattkdya imam gahain md 
pavisi). The woman dwelt for a few days in another house. Vasitthaka then 
pretended to bring another wife. And the women in the neighbour’s family 
told his wife, “have you heard that yotur husband has gone to got another 
wife in such a place V‘ “Ah,” said the forsaken woman, “then I am undone; 
there is no place for me left.” It was only after great beseeohinga on her part, 
that she was taken back in her former home. This long incident, by the by, 
shows the utter helplessness of a woman who may he forsaken by her husband. 
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Once a lord justice boldly advises a queon to forsake her liusband who does 
not love hot’. At another time we hear tho JBodhisatta as long a Brahmin 
whose wife was found guilty of adultery : “Brahmin, will you kaoj) your wife 
or take another?” {Jcitn te sa yeva bhariyd holu uidlm an'fiam ga^hissem). 
Tho Brahmaija, however, keeps her back.® And even the wise Vossantara, 
quite naturally and unhesitatingly, speaks out to his wife Maddi : 

“Bo kind, 0 Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both, 

To him who will thy husband bo, do service, nothing loth, 

And if no man should wish to be thy husband, when I’m gone, 

Go, seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone. 

Though these words are naturally annoying to Maddi, tho most devoted 
wife ever born (kasmd deva imam ayiUtahathani IcaUiesi'i), their signiheanoe 
cannot be lost sight of. The words of Pabhavati point to tho same thing, 
though in quite a difEerent tone ; “what have I to do with such an ugly, hide- 
ous husband ? If 1 live I will have another husband.”* 

Thus divorce was allowed, but it seems without any formal decree.® 

The general position of the wife was in no way bettor. The ideal of a 
wife in those days was that she should be equable (sddisi or 
lD£iAL WXF^. tvlyavayd), obedient {assavd or anubbatd), sweet of speech 
{piyabJidistini), fruitful, fair and famous [putUi-rupa-yasiipetd), 
and waiting on the wishes of her husband (ohandavasdniyd).^ The woman 
virtually became a mere object of play {upabhogd) with the rich, and to 
tho average householder, an instrument for procuring progeny. She was a 
mere pddapariedrikd — ^liko a servant/ It is not to be wondered at if wo, 
in our stories, should find a sad and gloomy picture of womon-folk, in 
general, leaving aside the abstract statements. 

liot us see this picture. The instances that will be cited now, will, we 
hope, enable us to have an insight into the social life of tho day. 

There are twenty-five different ways in which a wicked woman is known : 

she approves her husband’s absence from home : she is not 
WlOlCEDNJilSS. pleased at his return, she speaks ill of him, she is silent in his 
praise, she neglects his interests, slie does what ought not to 
be done but she never does what ought to bo done, sbo goes to bod with her 
clothes on and lies with her face turned away from him, she changes her side 
frequently, she makes a great ado, sho sighs a long-drawn sigh, she feels a 
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pain, sko ftoqueatly rises from bod as if at nature’s call, ske acts perversely, 
she leads lier ears to a stranger’s voice and listens attentively, sko wastes 
kor husband’s goods to gain some otkor love, sko forms an intimacy with her 
neighbour, she wanders abro.ad, she walks along tko streets, she indulges in 
adultery, she treats kor husband with disrespect, sko exposes korself 
shamelessly to passers-by, and standing at tko door sko often looks around 
witli a confused mind.”’ What a masterpiece of observation ? Is it merely 
a feat of imagination ? Wo do not think so. 

Thou, on eight grounds a woman despises her husband : if the kusbaud bo 
poor or sick, or old, or a habitual drunkard, or rocHoss, or dull, or overworked 
by his cares of business, or disobliging to her.* Further, on nine grounds, 
does a woman incur blame (padosam): if she is fond of froquonting parks, 
gardens, and rivet-banks, fond of visiting tko houses of kinsfolk or of 
stwingera, given to wearing the smart cloth- vest, addicted to strong drink, 
stares about her with idle looks, or stands before her door.® 

Or, look at this ; a woman makes up to a man in forty difEoront ways 
(acedmdati): she draws herself up, bonds down, frisks about, looks co}’-, presses 
together her fingertips, plants one foot on the other, scratches the ground with 
a stick, dances her boy up and down, plays and makes the boy play, kisses 
and makes him kiss her, eats and gives him to eat, gives or bogs something, 
mimics ovorythiug, speaks in a high or low tone, speaks now indistinotly now 
distinctly, appeals to him with dance, song and music, with tears or coquetry, 
or with hor fury, laughs or stares, shako.s bor dross or shifts her loin-cloth, 
exposes or covers up hor logs, exposes hor bosom, hor arm pit, her navel, 
closes her eyes, elevates her eyobrow, pinches hor lip, makes hor tongue loll 
out, looses or tighteus her cloth-dross, looses or tightens hor head-gear.^ A 
perverse sax-mentality, tliis, but a true representation all the same. And a 
deep insight into aex-phenomona, too. 

Indeed, the wickedness of a woman is brought out in all its aspoota. 

Once a poor man’s wife insists upon going to the KattiM 
festival putting on a safflower-coloured oloth, while tho 
husband is too poor to got it. But tho wife is obstinate, 
and does not hear her husband’s pleadings for poverty, and so causes her 
husband to risk his life in stealing safilowor from tho king’s oonsorvatorios. 
The man is caught, hauled up and impaled alive : his last words are: “Alas I 
I shall miss going to tho festival with you arrayed in safflowor-oolourod 
cloth, with your arms twined, round my neck.”® Another woman feigns siok- 
heaa and does not do her household duties.® We have a vivid picture, much 
like the present duy, of how strife and discontent prevail in a household owing 
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to tho young wife’s treachery. Poor Kaocani ! Old and feeble and innocent, 
she is driven away from tlio house by her own son through oat-poisoning by 
the young wife who does not Idee to wait upon her old grand-mother' as 
tho one, noticed before,® who does not like the presence of tho grand-father 
in her house. Once a wife is tired ot walldug and is carried on shoulder by her 
husband. In course of tho jouruoy, she is so thirsty that the man at la&t strilces 
his right knee from which she drinks blood, and thus quenches her thirst. 
Afterwards they live on tho banlc of a river. Once tho husband notices 
a robber with hands, feet, nose and oars out od, drifting down the stream 
with loud wailing. The husband takes pity, brings him to his hut, and ouras 
him. Now tho wife falls in love with this stranger, and at last gets rid of her 
husband.® What an appalling instance of an ungrateful aud treacherous wife I 
Numerous are tho instances of this nature in our stories. Nothing is spared 
while hurling a bitter invective against woman-kind. And tho harsh refloo- 
tions so frequently to bo met with ! Tlie ways of women are difficult to ho 
understood : they arc as perplexing as the course of fish in the sea.'' “Frailty, 
thy name is woman” is the oxparionco or rather the opinion, expressed centu- 
ries before tho Great English Poet, aiul in a land quite diHorent from his. 
Ficklonosa of mind is an inborn instinct of a woman. Her mind is as changing 
as that of shifty monkeys, as tho shade cast by trees on height or depth around, 
and as tho tire of wliool revolving swift without a pause or rest,® Truthfulness 
is scarcely seen (saem'n tesoih siuhtUabJum).^ Like fuel burning in a blaz- 
ing fire, they burn a man whoiu they serve for gold or for desire.’ Tho solQsh, 
possessive and doubtful nature of a woman is illustrated by the words of the 
wife of a fowler : ‘day by day you return empty-handed ; I suppose you’ve 
got a second establishment lo’koop up olsowhore.’'’ Similarly a fish, while 
caught in a net and at tho fisherman’s fire, says : 

“ ’Tia not the cold, tho heal, or wounding net; 

‘Tis hut the fear my darling wife should think 
Another’s love has lured her spouse away,”® 

The poor man’s wife who wanted a safflowor-colonrod cloth said to her husband: 
‘If I oan’t have them dyed with safflower, I don’t want to go at all. 
Get some other woman to go to the festival wiLli you.’ ' ® It is once stated that 
a woman cannot bo satisfied with Lhroo things : intercourse, adornment and 
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oMld-bearing.' Insatiable and incnrablo is Inst in a woman. So passionate 
are women, that no guard can kcop them right. A daughter stood holding her 
father’s hands, and escaped with her paramour without her father’s knowledge. * 
A girl was brought up entirely by women from her birth. She saw no 
man other than her husband. She was kept in a sovon-storiod house with 
a strong guard of women only. But she managed to bring an outsider into the 
house, by her designing waiting woman, and corrupted herself and then took 
to various tricks to prove her innocence. ^ In fact, corruption is tlio rule of 
their life. Given opportunity, all women work iniquity.'’ No woman finds 
delight in her own house. A wife forsakes her husband thorrgh strong 
and lusty. She will sin with any other man, even with a lame person. ® A 
householder’s wife plays tricks with her husband, in whoso absence she carries 
on intrigues with the village headman.® In her husband’s absence, a Brah- 
mapa lady misconducted hensclf, and there was no end to the stream of her 
lovers in and out of the house. A bride, while carried in a closed carriage 
accompanied by a large escort, misconducted herself with King Kandari of 
Benares who was kept concealed by his minister in a tent-shaped screen, in 
order to bo convinced of the depravity of woman-ldnd.® Passion in woman 
is all-consuming. They are proud by nature. They will not lot their pride 
kiss the ground easily by a man whom their heart yearns for.® A queen had, 
by her repeated importimity, caused her husband, the king, to promise that 
he would not look on any other woman with eyes of love, but she herself used, 
regularly, to sin in the absence of the Mng. ’ ® But with such a corrupted state 
of things in the harem of the king wo have already become familiar. Hero wo 
only try to get an idea of the state of things among the general mass of the 
people. Women are profligacy inoariiato {ilthiyoasdlanama).''* Passion makes 
them completely blind. No woman is over faithful to one man alone.’* So 
on and so on. And the Jdtakas leave no stone unturned to prove this. 
Examples they give ns in countless numbers, both from history and from 
everyday life. Similies they employ, so striking,’® that they won’t escape 
from our memory easily. We must now stop hero, we think. The upshot 
of the whole discussion is, that adultery and corruption did exist in the 
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society, as always ; paradam gamma and itthimaya wore not, or could not 
be, absent.’ All women — unmarried women, unmarried girls {humdriyo), 
married women {sMJiattu) and widowed women (jinrm) — ^are prey to fleshy 
lust, but through honour’s voice they chock the passion, so we hear also,® 
And this precisely is the keystone of the whole subject. Whereas corrup- 
tion was certainly there, and mothers often became sorry for their sons 
visiting neighbourer’s wives and not returning home in time,® the situation 
could not have boon so utterly hopeless as the stories would make us believe, 
with all the emphasis at their command. The purpose of the Jatdkas, 
specially in this direction, is avowedly didactic, and we must discount the 
terras in which women are referred to. Tlieso utterances are from, and for, 
the ascetics — those who, perhaps, tuod of their own weakness, and despaired 
of their failures, want to run away from the world : and so it is that women 
are a stain to the religious life— nama pdbbajilassa malam.^ These 
people, you see, having got all the terrible iiaits in the character of the 
tender sez in one place, cannot entertain respectful feelings towards women. 
They are apt to cherish frightful feelings, and to keep themselves aloof from 
feminine charms that overcome man’s reason,® as admonitions to budding 
ascetics like Isisihga, go to show.® The general mass of the people, on the 
other hand, had not the least aversion towards, or squeamishness about 
women. We may not deny the oxistenoe of moral corruption, but wo must 
emphatically hold, that the perverse sentiments expressed before were not 
the sentiments of the people in general : they come from the mouths of 
those who, through some reason or other, looked beyond this world, and 
whom Varahamihita, a few centuries after, termed ‘wicked persons.’’' Aud 
in the face of their preachings, people maintained their love towards wives, 
whose status, though, was no higher.® In the JeUahas themselves we oan see 
this other side of the picture, the picture of devoted and ohaste wives, of 
happy love and affection betwoon husband and wife. 

People never love others as they do a beloved wife, so we hear ;® “may 
THE OTHEK tby friendship with thy loved wife be indissoluble is the 
SIDE. benediction of Vidhura bestowed upon the Yakkba general 

Puwaka, who won the hand of Irandatl.'® 
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“A maiden fair, with wreath upon her head 
Fragrant with aandal oil, by me was led 
A happy bride within my house to reign 

Those utterances of a mother give us the picture of a happy household. The 
custom, as to-day, made unrelated girls, sisters.^ As against the invectives 
cited above we have the following : 

“Truth that sages ascertained, who is there that dares to blame ? 
Women in this world are born, destined to great power and fame. 

They for dalliance are formed, joys of love for them ordained, 

Seeds within them germinate, source from whence all life’s sustained. 
They from whom man draws his breath scarce by man may bo disdained. ’ ’ ® 

All women were not like Aiambusa or NalinUcai : there did arise, from time 
to time, illuminating illustrations of Sujata, Saihbula, Amaradovi, Udaya- 
bhadda, Udurnbara, Euja and others. Sujata, fair and lovely, was a faithful, 
virtuous and dutiful girl, properly discharging her duties to her husband and 
paronta-in-law. Both husband and wife dwelt together in joy, and unity, 
and onenass of mind.^ Saihbula was again a Sjmibol of a devoted wife. She 
followed her leprosy-stricken husband to the forest, and served him with 
exemplary devotion.® And thus the words of the Samyutta NiMya^ that : 
hhariyd faramd sahkd — wife is a supremo comtado — como to bo truo. 

These inatanoos, no doubt, confirm the idea that a woman’s highest object 
of worship was her husband, tho ideal of a Hindu wife that 
AT HOMB. has stood the ravages of coutuiies. Idoas provaiUug at the 
time, with regard to tho duties and status of a wife, as already 
noticed, show that she was undot tho subjoction of hot husband, and was 
his absolute property, for Vosaantara could give Maddi away to a Bralunana 
who begged her of him, and still “she did not frown nor ohafe or ory.’’’ 

On the question of seclusion again we have evidonoo both for and against. 
BBOLUSION evidence for aoolusion of women is very scanty 

indeed. It is for the most part the royal maidens who are 
termed Orodhd.^ Only the queens, and princesses, and perhaps daughters 
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o{ noble families, wont in a covered carriage {paticchanmyam). ’ But even 
there tlio custom does not seem to have been rigid. We often soe quoens freely 
moving in the palace, and talldng with ministers and other officers.® 
Generally however women had complete freedom. They enjoyed in public 
places of enjoyment.® Daughters-in-law were not forbidden, as to-day, 
to talk before their elders, fathors-in-law.^ A man goes with his wife 
through the bazaar freely.® At public ceremonies, or feast or festivals 
women are seen moving without any fear,® as we saw a woman insiating on 
going to the festival in a safflower-coloured garment, with her arms twined 
around her husband.’ Still however we are inclinod to believe, that oppor- 
tunities were very few in which women could develop their capacities. They 
wore, for instance, not supposed to be knowing swimming, as the men 
were.® We are elsewhere® told that women are naturally timid (iUMyo 
bhirujdtikd). And cowards are compared to women. When an aroher 
becomes wroth with the robbers for oifering him raw meat, the latter says : 
“What, is he the only man, and are we merely women The husband 
drives tho cart and the wife sits behind. ' ' 

Motherhood is the one outstanding aim of the Indian marriage ideal : 
MOTHER- “Women,” says Manu, “were ordained to be mothers, even 
HOOD— THE as men were created to be fathers ” — •& statement of the 

principal purposo, perhaps not quite in harmony with modern 
notions, but nono-tho-loss significant of the hidden aim of human life.'® 
That is why a wife is called Pajamti (or paydpati) in our stories. ' ® All 
women, whether rich or poor, long (piiUatthikd) and beg for sons and 
daughters, and offer prayers and gifts to heaven. ’ " Barrenness was a curse 
to a woman.' ® She was less respected for this reason, so much so that we 
hear of a woman pretending to bo big with child up to tho last, through 
the help of her good old nurse who instructs hor fully in the whole process.^® 
Here wo fortunately have a glimpse of n woman in this state. Tho woman who 
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beoamo heavy 'with childwasgeneially sentto hei own parent homo {pilTliularh ) ' 
for bringing forth the child. Stopping of monthly courses (utuMla) was the 
sign of a woman having conceived. The general idea of tho child’s time in the 
mother’s womb was 9 or 10 months. * During this period there is a strong 
craving in a woman’s heart, (dohala) which must bo fulfilled, at any cost, and 
we have many a figure of harrassed husbands on this account.^ Some cere- 
monies were performed at the time of a woman’s conception for tho protection 
of tho embryo {gahhha/pavilidra).* Tho pains of travail at tho birth of a child 
are kown as Kammajavdta, ® thus showing how deeply tho Kavrm theory was 
rooted in tho minds of tho people. 

As to woman’s inborn love lor finery and ornaments {VaUlidlankdrd), 
wo have ample evidence. Women wore in those days, as 
OftNAMBNTS. always boon,® fonder of those things than mon.'^ 

Fine garments of cotton, silk and linen wore worn,® How 
these wore worn by tho ladies, wo have no clear indications to show.® Tho 
two, upper and lower, garments, of a single piece each, wore probably 
common to both sexes, though women seem to have further elaborated 
their toilette by supplomontary clothing for such parts of the body as tho 
prevailing notions of modesty required them to clothe. Among tho various 
ornaments worn by woman, at least of the riohor class, woro nooldacos 
(maid) earrings (huvttlald), of jewels or Kusa flower or palm loaf, braoolots 
(keyUrd), frontletpieoo, foot-bangle (pdlipddalcam) and waist bands (mehliald). ’ ° 
These and other ornaments worn by ladies jingled liko little birds that oliirrup 
in time of rain (dritiJed). * ’ Face-powders wore also used (JcakMpanisemtcm 
muhham ). ' * They smeared their hair, arms and other parts of tho body with 
sandal oil, « 3 Fair tresses on the head, with many a curl parted in the middle 
and tipped with gold, added to the charm and beauty of women. ’ * They also 
dyed the finger-tips of their hands and feet, orimson-red, like copper with 
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lac. ' The toilet of course remained incomplete without a mirror which was, 
in the case of high-class ladies, fixed to ivory-handles,® just as we see in a 
fresco-painting at the famous oaves of Ajanta.® Some kind of footwear 
(padufef) was also used by the ladies.^ 


Coming now to the position the woman occupied with regard to her child- 
ren, we have only to remind ourselves of what we have 
STAGE. already noticed before. We have seen that the mother was 

an object of groat reverence. At this stage, grown-up as 
she was, she naturally occupied a substantial authority in the household. 
The internal management and control of the house were solely in her 
hands. Once a monkey, just lot loose by its owner, a gdkapati, informed 
its tribe in the forest that human society was vastly difierent from theirs in 
view of the following : 


“There are two masters in the house : one has no beard to wear. 

But has long breasts, ears pierced with holes, and goes with plaited hair ; 
His price is told in countless gold ; he plagues all people there.”® 

This shows vividly, and in a humorous way, her position in the house.® 


Excepting perhaps the royal ladies and high-class women, it was not un- 
common for ordinary women, old and young, to work for 
PATioNs?^^' livelihood. ’ In the villages, the peasant women did various 
kinds ol work, for instance, of watching the fields.® Spinning, 
weaving and other allied occupations were usually meant for women,® as 
we saw. Flower-girls {pan'^ikadfiUd) went about selling flowers and fruits 
in baskets.’® Many of the poorer women, however, were employed in 
domestic service as waiting-women {pariedrikd), ’ ’ maid-aervants (ddsv) ’ * and 
nurses (dMfi).’* The work and the position of female slaves, we have 
already noticed. She, the Ddsi, had to perform many duties,'® and the 
treatment she received does not appear to have been in anyway enviable. 
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4. Nor inBionoe, J., V, p. 298. Means of adorning and beautifying oneself are minutely 
desoribed in the Brahnuy&la SuUanta of the Dlgha Nikaya : Bee JOiahgaea of DvdAha, 1, n, 
13. Nor oharming and roalistio desoriptions of feminine beauty See, J. V. pp. 10S-6-G. 106-117 ; 
202-5-G. 28-60; 216-G. 62-9; 302-GG. 37, 44} VI, pp. 468-7-GG-. 1616-20; Of. Wotnm of the 
Megliadiitat 1. U. Q., IV, p. 300 jQF. 

6. J., II. p. i86-G. 137. 

6. Some of the verses of the Jaina SiUrabrUt/iga, I, 4, 2, 3-17, interostii^ as they are for 
comparison with what we have said before, afford us moreovor a glimpse of a SUndu household 
Bomo 2000 years ago, where women ruled supreme over men. 

7. J., I, jpp. m, 421 ; m, p. 180. 

8. J., Vl, p. 338. 

9. J., VI, p. 26-G. 106. 

lU. J., HI, p. 21; Of. Pufpalivi of the MegliaMta. 

11. J., I, p. 291; IV, p. 79. 

12. J., I, p. 248; U, p. 428; IH, pp. 343, 424 ; V, p. 212. 

18. J., II, p. 828; TH, p. 391; IV, p. 36; V, p. 188; VI, p. 2. ^ 

14. A realistio pioture of a woman grinding perfume in the king s palaoe is given at J., HI, 
p. 377. 
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PROSTITU- 

TION. 


Among other means of livelihood, wo now note tlio “shady ono of 
prostitution,” which was a recognised institution. Wo aro 
hero leaving out the dancing girls {ndtakiitliiyd), who formed 
the royal harem with which wo have already become fajuiliar. ’ 
There were besides those, the courtesans or prostitutes who usually belonged 
to that section of the fair sex which had no place by the domestic fireside of 
the common householder, and wore reserved for the pleasures of the people. 
These women earned their livelihood as courtesans. ^ 


In order to understand clearly the position of those courtesans, wo shall 
briefly reveiw the stories concerning them. 

A gamkd once used to make great gains ; but afterwards she did not got 
the worth of a betel-nut (tambulamattaimpi)^ and nobody courted hot. The 
reason for this was that the woman used formerly to take a price from tho 
hand of ono, and not to go with another until sho was ofl with him (ajirdpetvd), 
and that was why she used to receive much. Afterwards she had changed her 
manner, and without leave of the first she wont with tho last, and so sho was 
loft forsaken, ® 


A vannaddsl received a thousand pieces from a youth, who visited her 
only onoe and then disappeared. She, for honour’s sake (silabhcdahhayem), 
took not so much as a pioco of betel from another man, and so sho gradually 
became poor. “Tho man who gave me a thousand pieces has not como those 
three years ; and now I have grown poor. I cannot keep body and soul to- 
gether.” She wont to the chief -justice to sook advice, and was told to return 
to her former profession.'* 

Those two instances seem to suggest, as an ideal, that a oourtosan should 
look to Only one man, and as a statement of fact, that sho did rocoivo many. 

Sama was a courtesan (ganikd) of Bonaros. Her price, as usual, was a 
thousand pieces of money. Sho was a favourite of the Idng’s, and had a suite 
of five hundred female slaves {vanyiaddsiyo). A young wealthy merchant, 
who was enamoured of Sama, presented her every night with a thousand pieces 
of money. One day, while standing at an open window on tho upper floor 
of her house, sho saw a robber, comely and gracious, being led along tho street. 
Sama fell in love with him at first sight. She got the robber released by send- 
ing a thousand pieces of money to the city-governor as a bribe, saying that tho 
robber was her brother and that he had no other refuge except in Sama, and 
the young merchant was executed as a substitute. Thenceforth Sama ac- 
cepted nothing from any other man’s hand, but passed all her time taking her 
pleasure with this robber only. Tho robber thought, ono day, that if tho 
woman should fall in love with any one else, she would cause his death also. 
Bo he took hex with all her ornaments on to a garden, squeezed her till she 
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became insensible and then decamped, with all her jewellery, never to return. 
When Sama recovered consciousness, she could not find her lord. She fasted 
and led a simple life for a few days, but when she learnt, from the people she 
had despatched in search of her lord, that ho would not have her, she took 
once more to her former course of life, full of regrets. ' 

Practically the same thing is told about another courtesan (mgaraso- 
bhani) of Benares, Sulasa by name. But here Sulasa is described as one — a 
woman that too — who possessed rare wisdom and courage. The robber, after 
three or four months, desired to leave her, taking away some of her jewellery. 
He told hot one day, that while being hauled along by the kind’s men he had 
promised an offering to a tree-deity on a mountain top. Sulasa, to fulfil his 
desire, put on all her ornaments, and accompanied him to the top of a mountain. 
There she was told by the robber, that he had not gone there for offering but 
tor killing her and depriving her of all the jewellery. In piteous words she said: 
‘husband, why would you kill me ? I loft a rich man’s son for you, spent 
large sum and saved your life. I might get a thousand pieces a day, but I look 
at no other man. Such a benefactress I am to yon ; be kind enough, to spare 
my life. I will be your slave.’ But the robber did not move. Then Sulasa’s 
wits rose to the occasion. She prayed for the last embrace. Ho agreed. She 
walked round him in respectful salutation three times, and kissed him. Then 
she stood behind him, as if to do obeisance there, and threw him down the 
precipice. The robber was crushed to pieces, and died on the spot. With a 
burning heart Sulasa returned home.® 

In these two instances we do envisage the fact, that a courtesan did not 
always like to flirt with many. She yearned to havo a man of her choice, 
and then to live happily with him and with nobody else.® 

Another lady of the town {nagarasobham mnifadasl) was beautiful and 
prosperous. A young merchant, as before, gave her a thousand pieces daily, 
and took pleasure with her constantly. Once being late, he went to her with- 
out money. She said : “Sir, I am but a courtesan ; I do not give my favours 
(keU) without a thousand pieces : you must bring the sum.” She did not here 
the young man’s entreaties, and ordered her maids to drive him away. Being 
discontented, ho turned out an ascetic. When the king, a friend of the young 
man, knew this, he at once ordered her to bring him hack. She drove in a 
chariot to the place where the man was, and beseeched him to return. But 
tho man sotting forth the utter impossibility of this, sho came hack, * 

Then we hoar of Kab, another ganiM of Bonatea. Sho had a brother, 
Tuudila by name, a debauchee, a drunkard and a gambler who wasted her 
wealth. Sho could not restrain him. One day, he was beaten at hazard 


1. J., in, pp. 59 - 03 - 00 . 69 - 72 . 

2. J., Ill, pp. 435-8. 00. 18-20. Tho miniator Sonaka killed a harlot {Veet) after enjoy- 
ing her in a goraon, and oarried her omamonta away : J., VI, p. 382. 

3. Bimala Chum Law’s reading of her psychology is, to our mind , at Torianoe with the 
whole tone of the stories : See, op. ctt., p. 33. 

4. J., in, pp. 476-8. 00. 77-87. 
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{dutapardjito), and lost tlie very clothes he was clad in ; wrapping about him 
a rag of loin-cloth, he came to his sister’s hoitso. But sho had commanded her 
maids to drive him out. And so they did. Ho stood by tho threshold {dvd- 
ramvde) and made his moan. Now a rich young merchant, frequenting Kali, 
came and asked Tundil® why ho was crying. On knowing tho reason, ho oon- 
Boled him and entered the house, and asked Kali why she treated her brother 
like that. “If you are fond of him, give your clothing yourself,” she replied in 
scorn. Now in her house (ganikdghare) tho fashion was this : out of every 
1000 received, 600 wore for the woman, 500 for clothes, porfunioa and garlands; 
tho men who frequented tho house received garments, stayed the night there, 
and on the next day put off those garments and put on their own and wont their 
ways. Here tho yx)mig man put on tho garments provided for him, and gave 
his own to Tundila who hastened away to tho tavern. And on tho next day, 
according to the orders from Kali, tho maids surrounded tho man when lie 
was going out and took the clothes from him and bade him off. The man 
lamented upon his state. ' 

Thus wo get a very vivid and realistic picture of the life those courtesans 
led in those days.^ They lived upon their vanna. Usually the rich people 
were their patrons, and kings also held them in favour. ^ They lived in state 
and luxuries, with a largo train of servants.* They kept intimate connection 
with court-musicians.® A courtesan, as a general rule and in the eyes of tho 
ordinary people, was not looked down as a moral outcast past redemption, as 
we may boo her talking freely with Gaimi^ioarida and sending a mossago to tho 
king,® though expressions like ‘ft vile trade {nicaJeamma)*'^ ‘a house of ill- 
fame’ (ganikdghara),^ and ‘this bad life of mine {kiUtfliaY and n low woman 
{durittM humhliadd^), ' ° show that the moral aspect of tho occupation was 
not lost sight of. Still, discounting the objective colouring, wo do not fool 
that these ‘public women’ wore in any way below the normal standard, but 
they, Sulasa, Sama and others, like their sisters Ariibapali and Salavat! ”, 
rose to a higher standard through their intolloctiial and artistic aooomplish- 


1. J., IV, pp. 248-O.a. 100. 

2. A Qurioua idea ia meli with in tho HatOtipala Jaiaht, J., IV, pp. 473-4 : A wrotohed 
woman (dnggalittM) is soon outside tho gate of a oity with seven sons, hail and hoavty : one hold- 
ing pot and plate for oooldng, one mat and bedding, one going before and. one following boliind, 
one holding a finger of her, one sitting on her liip. tmd one on hor shonldor. When asked about 
their father, she saysi “tho lade have no father at all for certain (nibaddho),'” and points to a 
banyan tree (nigrodha) whoso deity, sho says, gave hor ohildron. Oourtesans in India, says 
Bouse, were said to be married to certain trees : perhaps this woman belongs to that olasa, 
Oowell, JStaha, TV., p. 204 n. 

3. OJ. J., V, p. 134, wliero we hear a ganika doposod from heir position by u king and after- 
wards^restored. 

4. Of. Mah&vaggai VlII, 16, II. 

. 6. J., 1. pp. 384-0. 

6. J., H, pp. 302-3. 

7. J., lEf, p. 60. 

8. J.,IV,p. 249. 

' ' 9, J., Ill, p, 430, 

10. J., VI, p, 228-0,1001. 

, - 11. See Mc^a^a, VI, 30 ff j Vlllii 1, 3-4. . 
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meuLa, iidlI came l.o bft I'ospoofcecl, rather than hated, by the people in 
general. > 

Whatever the reasons for the oxistonco of the institution of prostitution 
may be,® it is certain that it was an impoitant institution. It cannot more- 
over ho said with any sound reason, that people souglit the company of the 
ganihd bcc.auao their life at homo wiis misctahlo or uuhcarahlo, but ovidoutly 
they were clrawji by her accomplish inonts, physical and intolloctual. ^ Wo 
hear : 

“With wives chaste, faithful and of high degree, 

A man may oircumspoet and prudent be, 

May curb Lis passions woll in such a case. 

Yet in some harlot his whole trust may place. ^ 

Boloro leaving this subject of the position of woman, we must note her 
condition in widowhood. The first question hero is, whether 
WIDOWHOOD, she liad any right to live as o, widow or wliothcr she was ex- 
poetod to accompany her husband to the funeral pyre. Wa 
do not find a single iustaneo, as far as wo can see, of self-immolation of a 
widow. The custom of was quite absent in those days. 

But the state ol a widow was terrible indeed. VWiavdjJiilta is a term of 
acorn and rojrt'oaoli.® And the piteous words of Maddi, who envisages that 
state, are wortJi noticing in tliis connection : 

■‘For terrible is widowhood The monnest harries her about. 

Knocked down and smothered in the dust, hold roughly hy the hair, 

A mom may do her any hurt, all simply shimd and stare. 

Even in a jirosporour. housoliold, bright with silver without eud, 

Uuldudly speeches never cease from brolhur or from friend. 

Naked are rivers waterless, a kingdom Avithout king, 

A widow may liavo brothers ten, yet is a naked thing. 

A banner is the ohariot’a mark, a fire by smoke is known, 

Khigdoms by kings, a wedded Avife by husband of her own. 

The AviCo who shares her husband’s lot, bo it rich or bo it poor, 

Her fame the very gods do praise, in trouble she is sure.”® 


1. of. tliQ charaotar ol Vas(iiLtiiBon& of tlio Ganidutta ol SfiSta md the Mroehakafika oi 
Sudroka. 

2. “The same reasons which gave riso to Iho class of tho Hutaiera in. Athens were also res- 
ponsible for tho growth of tree women in the cities of auoiout India. Tlioy played an important 
part in the pnblio and privato life of onr oonntry and nnilomhtodly contained many women of tho 
typo of Thoodoto and Aspasia.” Sailondronath Dbar, J. 11. Q., IV, p. 302. 

3. Of. Oliakladar, Social Life m Ancient India, p. 203. 

•1. J., V, p. 403-(I. 202. We liavo in tho stories difforent designations lor those public 
women or oourtosaus. Whother they differed from ono another, we oannot say. We have Veil 
( gfiiyo) — V, p. 4-2.A J VI, p. 332 j nari^a — ^V, p. 425 ; gdmutniyo-V, p. 426 i ganikd — ^11, pp. 302, 
300 ; III, pp. 69-CO ; IV, p. 248 ; V, p. 134; mgarasMdni — Ilf, pp. 476 ; vannadSsi— 
11, p. 380; III, p. 476.; VI, p. 300; kuablMdUtt—y, p. 403-0. 262; VI, p. 228-0. lOOl 
KSilidasa, in his Meghadula, notes throe olansos of these women Pmyaatrl ; cbhis&rihd and 
VeiyQ,, 1. n. Q., IV, pp. 302-3. 

B. J„ VI, pp. 33. 

6. J., VI, p. 608-G. 1809.1870. 

38 
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It sooms however that widow-roinaniago was allowed, a ad widows, if 
not grown very old, did marry another man and there was tiothing abominable 
in that.' 

About tho legal projjorty-rights oi woman, wo learn nest to nothing. 

We onno lioar an old man, coni])laining that as soon as lie 
rpoT'FRTY. was dead, his wife, behig young, would marry some other 
KIOHTS. f;j-:(>nd all his money, inslioad of lianding it over 1:o 

his own son.® PHlilmh (Ihanum, as a. dowry given to her, 
may have been recognized a.s a sole po.ssossion of a wom.n.ii,. ® 

Some women also took tho monastic vow like men, and lived by hogging, 
aw'ay from tho iinuidano world, These* piribbdjiMfi'^ wore 
FIHMAT.E gemirally wise and learned lik»* LlKirT. of LJtt.arapanciila, and 

ASCETICS. liked to form compairy with tho kiained male asootics. TJiis 
sometimes actually residtod in rdoso iritimaoy, and it does 
not seem quite improhahlo that some at least, tired of thi.s ascetic life, .again 
came back to houacholdor’s life, lil<o Saccatapavl of the Kundln Jdlaki.'^ 
Sometimes both tho husband and tho wit(* together took to ascetic life, and 
then they lived in the forest abstaining from any worldly connection, having 
their own separate hnts {famandld).’^ Public opijiion dtjcs not seem to liave 
boon in any way against those female ascetics. 

Wo fool, at tho end of this dis(!iission, that norniiilly tJni ])osition of woman, 
was happy. But it was not quite satisfactory. Freodoju to enjoy liglifi and 
air, the two blossinga of God, slie no doubt had, and Insr |)ernoual:tro(KU)m was 
seldom intorforocl with, bnt she was accepted more Cor meeting tlio demands 
of tho inaln-sox than .Cor any aspirations of her own fullilled. 


1. J., I. p. 22f5j VI, 11. 1C9. 

2. J.. I, p. 22G. 

3. J., VI, p. 494-a. 1748. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV, pp. 23-7 ; 30(5 ; V. pp. 427 -K ; VI, pp. 73, ■1(57. 
B. J. V., pp, 427-8, Saocatiipilvi is onlloil a iteUuatminl, peaaiWy a O'aina iiuu. 
6. J., Ill, pp. 93-4 ; 383 ; IV. p. 23-7 ; VI, pp. 7:i-B20« 
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E ducattojs is uo doubt oue of tlio iitandiU'cls by wJiicIi cultural jjo&ilioii 
oi" a particular society or peoxJp is to be j uclgccl. Eroiu the light wJiich 
these stories throw, hero and there, oii the system and nature of education, 
wo may be iuclhied to say that the Jahthi bocioty' had jcsicliod a high wator- 
marh of cidtural attainments.' 


As to the general education of a cliild at homo —for the Indian system 
of primary education was mainly one of hereditary transmission oi skill in 
arts and oralts — wo know very Little. Once wo lioar : whon tJio son of the 
Bellhi learnt wi'ithig (leMaih), the sl.tve Ivaliiliaka too wont with huu carry- 
ing his slate {phalakam oa/uimdno gaiilvd), and tlnis learnt wcitiiig.® It 
would soom from this, that the boys roeeivoil histrnction somowhoro outside 
tho liomo, prohuinably at a public hcliool. L’lio use of tlio word "phalalcu’ or 
board also sliows, tlias method of instruction of beghiuors in tho art of writing 
was much tho samo as in tho piimary sohoois of wi-day. Tho boys learnt tho 
throe tts — ^readnig, writing and aritumotic — in tbose olonioiitary schools.® 

After comploting this gonoral oduci*.tion, tho boys were sent out to some 
woU-knowii iustitui ion tor h ighor od iioation. Of all tho places 
CKNTKEs!'*”*" which imparted higlior education, Takkasila, in the extreme 
north-west, was by far the most important and widely 
renowned. Our stories abound in reforoucos to tJiis famous University town.'* 
It was, as wo have akoady noted, tho ohiof iiitollectunl oeutro of tho age, 
attracting students and scholars from diheroiit and distant parts of the 
country. ® Tho fame of Takkasihi as a grout centre of learning was evidently 
duo to its world-ronowuod teachers {dUdpdtmkhd dcariyd). Lot us see how 
this great University seat imparted education to tho youths of tho country. 


As stated before, students are always sjiokon of as gohig to Takkasila to 
coiuploto tlioir education and not. to begin it. As a rulo, the 
time for boghniiiig tlio highor studies at Takkasila is given as 
the ago of sistoon {soUibamnscikdle),^ or wliou tho students 
coiiio of ago {myapatte).’’ Naturally, students of a maturer age only could 
be sent so far away from thoir homos. 


Foil UlUilEli 
STUDIKS. 


1. On tliiB oubjoot, tho two ortiolOB, one by J. K. ttikdar in thu J. B. O. jl. i). IV, lU). 14S - 
ni, and bhu utbor by Or. il.i£. Mookerji in tbn Buddhtatio Btudtea, pp. 230-6G, have been 
heiplul to UH. 

2. J., 1, p. 4t>], “Comenius oalle the first joais ol a ohild tho mother’s suhool, and finds 
hoio tho rudimonts ol ail labor oduau.tiou.” bi. V. Veukatoswara, Indian Oulhuro, Uuough tha 
Aoci, 1, p. 107. 

3. Aocording to Kautilya, a prinoo should bo taught (writing), and aatikhj/ana 
(arithmotio), alter tho 4th year. Art/uadstra, 1, 6. 

4. Boi lull leiureucoB soe Dines Audorson, Index io the Jatedea, pp. 61-3. 

C. From iiaraunsi J., 1, x'P. 272, 23o, 400, 4b3 ; il> pp. 8S, 87 i ill, p. 234 ; IV, pp. fiO, 
224 1 V, pp. 127, 203 ; ilajagaba — J., Ill, p. 238 ; V, p. 177, 247 ; Mithiia — ^IV, p. 310 : 
Ujieni-I'S^ p- 302 ; Koaala — 111, p. 1C ; Sin-V, p. 210 ; Kuru-lU, p. 39(1 ; 'V, 467. 

B. J., D, p. 277 ; IIJ, p. 122 ; IV, p. 237 ; V, pp. 127, 210. 

7t J., 1, pp. 306. 430, DOC ; 11, p. 62 ; 1, pp. 18, 171, 194, 228, 248 ; V, pp. 102, 193, 227 
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While dealing with the oduoation oi riiucos wo have, by r(!prodiiolng a 
long and charactoristic i>assago Ixoiii tho TilamuUld Jdtaka, * 
ADMISSION. noticed practically aU tho principal foat;ux'o,s of the odncatioxial 
system and organization of tho thnos, specially at '.I'akJcasila. 
Wo saw, there, how tho stndont, coming from abroad for loarniug, was 
admitted into tho University. Usually tho students paiil the ontiro tuition 
fees — tho toachor’s ices (amriyahliagum) — in advaniso, which, was 1000 pieces 
of money (a favourite ligmo). 2 In lion of paying foes jji cash, a student was 
allowed to pay tliein iu tho shape of uotvicos to his t<jaclior. Such students 
attended on their teacher by day and roccivtul instruction by niglit^ and 
were called dhammanlcvdsihd, as against those hw^tiyor^—dcMni/ablidgaddyaM 
— who only learnt tJio arts. Tlio duties of fiOO Jlraliniaoa pupils of a school 
wore, among others, to gather firewood frointlie forests for their mast(»r.'' If 
however a student wanted to devote his whole time to studies, without sparing 
any time for such sorvicos, and at tJio samo time was nofi able to pay tho foes 
in advance, ho may bo trustiul to pay tliom after tho coin]>lotion of Ins otlnca- 
tion. Wo road of ouo such Brafmiajui student paying 0.11 tho foos Ixy hogging 
after complotiiig his studios. ° It nury also happen, that poor students woro 
provided a froc education by some charitable co.mmunily. For inutanco, once 
tho “Bouarcs folk” used to give day by day commona <,d: food to tho poor 
lads, and had them taught free.® Then again tJio <jost of odii(jiitio)\ was, to 
aonio extent, taken over from tho toachors, and tiio i)upils, by iiho occasional 
invitations to diimor oxteudod to them by pliilauthropu! liousolioldors or by 
tho latter thomsolvos hringiug to tho forTner ijrosouts iir oxen and rico and 
millc.’ Another class of studojits was foriuod by tUoso who woro sent as 
companions of tho i)riucioa of thok rospoctivo countries at State oxpoasos.® 
Looking to tho longtJi of timo a stu<lcnt took to linisli his oduoation, and to 
tho necessary expenses wMch tho teacher liad to iticur, tho amount of foe 
charged does not seem to have boon very heavy. 


Though tho Univorsity centres woro mainly residential, day-scholars 
were also admitted to kistruction. Princo Jmdia of Bonaros 
independent houso for himself from which ho attended 
the collogo at Talckaaila. “One night after lossous ho loft tho 
teacher’s house in tho dark and sot out for home.”® In th« day-scholars 
wore included housoboldora or married students. Wo luivo sovoral inatancos 
of such day-scholars, married men, who are obstruotod by their wives from 
going to their roaster’s houso and hsteuing to his toachiugs. ’ “ 


1. J.,11, pp. 277',8. pp. 80-90. 

2. J., I, p. 273 5 II, pp. 47-8 ; IV, pp. 38*9 ; fiO, 128, 298, 316 i V, p. 407. 

3^ J*., Xl, p*'278. 

4. J., 1, pp. 317-8. 

6. J., IV, p. 224, 

6. J., J, p. 239 — 'B&r&^aaMBino duggat&na>ft paribbagatiB dalvci Bippam eihhhapmU’ 

7. J., I, pp. 191, 318 ; m, pp. 171, 637, IV ; p. 301, 

8. S„ ni, p. 238 ; V, pp. 247, 263. , , 

9. J., lV,p. 96. 

10, . ir.| X, pp. 300-2, 463. 
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Thci usual number of students under an individual teacher is invariably 
given as five hundred- — vfhich, again, is a conventional figure. ’ 
Among these, the majority was, of course, formed by the 
Khattiyaa and the Brahmaijas.® The minority was formed 
by sons of setthis or magnates and officers of kings.® Once wo read of 
a tailor going to Takkasila, but that also in the company, or rather as a 
servant, of a raorchauts’ son.** Cap.dalas were not admitted, as we saw from 
the instance of the two brothers Citta and Sathbhuta.® 


The particulars about the life of the students are very few in the stories. 

But from these few we at least find, that the students led a 
HTUDENT LiEK. very simple life. Even the aristocratic princes came there 
with the modest equipment of a pair of onesoled sandals 
{ekatdliha updna/ia), a sunshade of leaves {•panvacliattam) and a thousand 
pieces of money as the teacher’s fees, of winch not a single piece was pro- 
bably loft for private use.® In other ways also the life of the students at 
the University was under strict control of the teacher, so much so that they 
were not even free to go to a river for bath, except in the company of the 
toaohor. ’ Their- standing duty was to gather firewood in the forests, and 
also personal service to the teacher.® Their food was also simple con- 
sisting mauily of rice-gruel {ydgu) or aimj)le rice (bliatta), and prepared by a 
maid of the teacher’s house.® At invitations, which were not infrequent, 
they were given sugar-cane (ticohu), molasses {gulam), ourd and milk 
{dadhikhiram). * ® 

Of course it is inconceivable that a single individual could manage a school 
of 600 pupils or so. He was helped by a staff of Assistant 
ASSISTANT teachers (pil^hi-dcarigd). And only the moat advanced or 
TEACHERS. senior pupils (jetthantevdsikd) were appointed as Assistant 
teachers. ’ > The senior pupils also rendered help in teaching 
work. We read of a teacher appointing his oldest pupil to act as his sub- 
stitute. ’ ® Another teacher of Takkasila, while going to Benares on some 
mission, says to his chief pupil : “My son, I am going away from home, while 
I am away, you are to instruct these my pupils.’’’ ® These senior pupils or 
monitors {anuaatthdrd) were hold in respect by other pupils. ’ “ By being asso- 
ciated with teaching these seniors soon became fit to bo teachers themselves. 
Princo Sntasoma being the senior pupil soon attained to proficiency in teaching 
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{nifphattim pdpwii) and beooming fclio private teacher of his comrade in 
the school soon educated him, while the others only gradually acquhed their 
learning. ' We may also note, in this connection, that the teacher was not a 
single individual, but had a family of his own {acaiiyahulam),^ having wife and 
children.^ And it was quite usual for the teacher to give his daughter, if 
he had any, in marriage to his eldest and advanced student, '•* and he might 
establish a special test for tho purpose. ® 

The study hour seems to have commoncod very early in tho morning, 
when the boys were roused from their sleep by tho crowing of a 
s UDY HOUKS cock, it seems, was domesticated in every school to 

servo as a clock. It was a necessity. Once, when the trained 
cock died, the students brought a second one which, however, 
had been bred in a cemetery, and had no knowledge of times and seasons, and 
used to crow casually — at midnight as well as at daybreak. Roused by ins 
crowing at mi dn ight, the young Brahioa^as fell to their studios; by dawn they 
were tired out and could not for sleepiness keep theit attention on the subject 
already learnt (gahitaUlidnamapi) ; and when he foil aorowing in broad day, 
they did not get a chance of quiet for repeating their lessons {sajjMya). 
And, as it was the cock’s crowing both at midnight and by day which had 
brought their studies to a standstill, they took the bird and wrung his neok.® 
This passage shows that there were certain hours for private study, when tho 
students repeated new lessons and revised tho old ones. Tho two things 
had probably to be finished before noon. 

Instruction by the teacher seems to have been imparted at times conve- 
nient to the students, and hght and lucky days were observed 
INSTKUCJTiuK. in giving it,'^ reminding us of tho ‘amdliydya' system of the 
Upanisadic times. As pointed out before, the poorer stu- 
dents performed menial work for the school during the day time, and 
received instruction at night®. Possibly, the day-scholars also learnt the 
sigjpas at night.® The dcariyabhdgaddyahas were treated like the oldest 
sons in the house, and were given schooling on every light and lucky day. > ® 

From the frequent use of the expression 'sippam vdeesi' i.e., ‘causing to 
read the sippas, the arts, it seems clear that the students 
TEXT BOOKS, used to toad boolrs. And in tho instance already cited, the 
reference to drowsiness preveutiug the students from under- 
standing (lit. Beeiug-passowii) the subject already learnt, also indicate the use 
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of books. Wo have also difoof. rofiacm ca Lo the t'xjstouces of btjoks {potthakain) 
’"pro, served with brilliani. colom’ed lappincs, aurl road laying thorn upon a 
beautiful staudish.’’ Moreover, tlio lepoated nioiiliou of iho u-ie of writing, 
both in private and oillou 1 corrospoudeuco. loaves no doubt as to this. 

The lliieo Ftdos and the oiglifocn sippns or aits^ are ropeafcedlv spoken 
of as the subjects Lausht at Taldcasila. The invariable mon- 
roURRKHor tion of Ihe tlneo Volav shows that the Atharvact’da was 

STUDY. jiot hicludeil in tlu* ciuriouluiu. Tlie Yedas wore of course 

learnt by heart. Wo do not Icnow of what did the 18 sippas 
consist. Wc have however lueufion of the following individual art-s and 
sciences : elephant lore magic charms {mante),* spell for 

bringmg back the dead to life {mntakiilthdpnmimantam),^ hunting (liiddaka- 
kaiiuna), ® spell for rmdeiatanding all animals’ cries [iahhurdrajdtiammantam),'^ 
archery {jssdpasippa: dhanuniidyd),^ the art of prognoistication {angavijjd),^ 
charm lor eominanding all things of sense {dIa,Hbanama}ilatu),'° divining from 
the signs of iho body, ’ ’ and modioine (tiUecJid). ’ * 

Most of lire leforonee.'i in the Jdtakas point to tho students taking up the 
iippa or the .science course. It seems that technical oducat ion was much more 
valued in those times than Vedic or theological studies. It is also evident from 
some passages thar a .student w'as allowed to take up a special course in one 
of tlie sipptus, in addition to or without the ordinary courso. ' 

Those sc.icnues were not simply thoorolical. Knowledge of tho literature of 
a subject bad to bo followed by its praetiral .applications. For 
fRACTICAL some subjects, like medicine, practical training was naturally 
os,s(inlial, as we kuowfroui the account of Jh'f'ka’fi education. ’ * 
In other subjoers, the practical course was loft to be com- 
idotedby Ihe students theniselvo.s when they loft theh colleges. They wandered 
far and wide, acquiring all practical u.sagGS {sahbosaniayahippdni) and uuder- 
staudiug countiy observances {d?sacd)ittum)d^ Trinccs had to demonstrate 
their teclmioal knowledge before thok fathers after returuing home from 
Takkasila, as wo have seen before. “A practical turn w'as indeed given to all 
instiuotion as a pedagogic principle.” In addition to theoretical lecture, s and 
practical braining, nature-study was sometimes insisted upon for those who 
were intollectnally weak among students. An intorosting exam]de of this is 
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lutnished by the NangaKsa Jdtuka a world -renownoil prolossor ol Bunares 
had 500 young Bralimaijas to instruct, one of whom had always foolish notious 
in his mind (dandJiahJidva), and alwa 3 '-s said the wrong thing ; he was engaged 
with the rest in learning the scriptures as a pupil, but because of liLs folly 
could not master them. The teacher was at panis to consider what method 
of instruction would be suitable for that ‘veriest dullard’ of all his pupils. 
And the thought came to him, that the best wajr was to question him on his 
return from gathering firewood and loaves, as to something ho had scon or done 
that day, and then to ask what it was like. ‘For,’ thought the master, ‘this 
will lead him on to making comparisons and giving reasons, and the conthiu- 
ous practice of comparuag and reasoning on his part will enable mo to impart 
learning to him.’ But the experiment in the end failed, for the boy compared 
snake, the trunk of an elephant, sugar-cane, curd aud milk, all to the shaft 
of a plough : 

“For universal application, he 
Employs a term of limited import. 

Plough-shaft aud curds to him alilco imknown 
— ^The fool asserts the two things are tl).c same.”** 

This at least shows the earnest desire on the ilart of the teacher to use all his 
intellectual powers to educate a child. 

Next, to Talikasila, Benaros was the most important as a centre of learn- 
uig. It was however largely the creation of the ox-students 
BENAHES. of Talclcasila who sot upas teachers at Benares, presumably at 
other places as well,® and carried thither the culture of that 
cosmopolitan educational centre which was moulding the intellectual life of 
tho whole of India. In com.se of time Benares also produced its own alumni 
as educationists — ^teachers of world-wide fame with the usual number of 500 
pupils to teach. ^ It is also probable that Bouares had, like Takkasiha, 
specialized in the teaching of certain subjects, specially music,® as it has till 
the present day. With all this, however, Benaros was still a growing 
university in those days, and did not attain much celebrity which it after- 
wards did since the decline of Takkasila. The movement of students 
towards Benares is, in the Jdtalcas, very slow and scarce in comparison with 
the other city. Even the students of Benares had to seek resort in Takkasila. 

From the foregoing discussion it will have been apparent, that there was 
a general spread of education throughout the country. And it will have 
become also evident, that the demand for the knowledge of the Sippas or for 
technical and scientific education was not less keen than that for general 
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education or roKgions stnrlies. The large mass of middlo-class people’ and 
tho lower strata of society,® however, do not seom to have got any benefit of 
this education directly. 

Before we leave this subject, we must also note another institution which, 
in a way, promoted the spread of education. We moan those 
FOEEST-SEATS. forost-soats whore religious teachers, mamly drawn from the 
claas of ox-students of TakkasUa, having renounced the world, 
imparted instractiou to numerous disciples in the traditional learning of the 
age. Those hermitages also served as .schools of higher philosophical specula- 
tion and religious training. Some of the boldest sopculations in Indian 
philosophy naturally emanated from these sylvan and solitary retreats, away 
from the haunts of men. Generally thc.se wore set up in the Himalayas.^ 
Sometimes however tho bands of ascetics would ost.ablish themselves near 
the centres of population, and would have farililios for attracting recruits. 
Setaketu is said to have been originally a senior pupil at a Benares school. 
Ho then wont to Takbasila for cduoation in the arts, on completion of 
which he wandered through the country learning all practical arts, and 
at last came across a group of 500 ascetics in a village, who after ordaining 
him taught him aU thoir arts, texts and practices (sippamantacarariam).^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 


F ar advanced from tlao primitivo stage as the J dtalta society was, it natu- 
rally saw the dovolopmont and prosperity of various arts and sciences. 
People in that age had come to possess refined tastes and aesthetic percep- 
tions they strove for the joy and beauty in life. 


Reading and writing {vdcanam, lehhiiwtm) were commonly known. As 
LANGUAGE ® while before, niimeroua are the references to 

ANDLiTERA- the various and widespread uses of writing in tho Jata/cas, to 
TUBE. writing of epistles,’ to the forging of letters,® to inscrip- 

tions on gold plates,® to inscription over a hermitage,^ inscription in letters 
{ahkJiardni) of vermilion upon a wall, s to letters of the alphabet engraved on 
gold necklets,® to inscriptions npon garments and accoutrements,'' to the 
scratching of a message on an arrow,® and to the scratching of a writing on a 
leaf (pamia).^ 


Pali, in the iorm, more or less, in •which those stories are written, was most 
probably the common langitage of the people, though Samskrta may have been 
spoken among the more literate and oulturod class, and there may have boon 
different dialects also, as we discern from the specific mention of the OanAdla- 
hhdsd. ’ ° 


Among literary works, in addition to the various works of antiquity lilco 
the Yedas and the Yenddiigas,'^ ' the Akkhdms or ballads’ 2 and stray gdthds 
composed by sdvakas, isis or kavis,^^ Hatifdsiittam or the treatise on elephants 
was known. ' * The gdthds of the Jdtakas themselves, indeed, reveal a highly 
developed stage of Poetry, rich with imagination and. beauty of stylo,’® and 
deep with thoughts and observation alike. ’ ® The Akkhdnas or the ballads in 
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prose and verse, sucli as those sung by the rhapsodists, woro oiivront and had 
set up the stage out of which the future Epics were to bo evolved. ' We may 
also discern the bogumiugs, the first steps, towards a futmo drama in the 
varied productions of shows with scenery, music and dancing before a big 
concourse of people on certain festival days : these woro the saimjjas of which 
wo shall presently speak. We have a distinct reference to natakani, which 
were, most probably, dramatic performance.s, as distinguished from pure danc- 
ing and acting or pantomimes. ^ It seems the ago of the JdUilias saw the be- 
ginnings of literary activities — of prose, poetry and drama — in the ordinary' 
language of the people.^ 

Of mathematical sciancos, we do not get much information from the 
MATHEMATICS- stories. But there cannot be any doubt that they were far 
ASTRONOMY- advanced from the Vedic times. ^ The numerical svstem must 

AornOOT rtPV 

have boon wall established, as we may guess from the stray 
references to numerical figures, and their fractions. Some arithmetical process 
for multiplication must have been in osLstenco in order to got tho following 
instance : 4x500=2000 ; five hundred attendants for each of the four dogs 
would make tho total two thousand (ekkekkasaapa^ca suiiakliasatdni panvdroti 
evamdvlhi sunakhasaJiassehi parivdritd),^ 

Both astronomy and astrology seem to have hoon well advanced, though 
no information as to their scientific character is available. Of course various 
nakkhattas were known, and the mhkhattajdmnakas made forecasts on the 
moving of diSerent constellations {mkkJiattacdram).^ And tho popular belief 
of Kahu covering up the moon’s orb and the latter’s liberation from the jaws 
of the former,’ and the idea of hare in the moon,® wei’e also prevalent. 


Medical science seems to have well advanced in those days. There were 
Vejjas and iikicckakas who knew their profession well, tho 
profession which they had obtained as a legacy from their 
ancestors like Bhoga, Vetarapi and Dhammantari (Dhanvantari ?)® The 
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typical figTire of a doctor can bo disoorned in the following gdthd, already 
quoted before ; — 

“Some carry sacks upon tboir backs, root-filled and fastened tight ; 

They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite.” ’ 

Ar»i1 there were royal-physicians also.^ Of course they took their foos.^ 

It seams that the snake was the moat dangerous creature, specially the 
black-snake (kanhasappo). Particularly the breath coming from its nostrils 
(ndsdvdta) was believed to be very poisonous, causing blindness if it foil on 
the eyes.® Whether this was the same as the ahivdiaroga, by which the whole 
family of the Ainba Jdtalca, except tho son who broke through the wall and 
escaped, was destroyed, wo have no means to ascertain.® Snake-bites were 
cured.'' 

Ordinary wounds, bumps and sears were healed by applying some oil 
{telam), and bandaging the injiued parts {sdtaJeahanna),^ Pounding tho bark 
of a tree on a atone and rubbing tho ointment on the wounded palms through 
which holes were made for binding strings healed tho wounded parts. ® 

Among diseases ‘ ° wo have mention of jaundice (panduroga) but no remedy 
is suggested. * ' The treatment for dysentery {lohitapakkhandiM) was a broth 
made of millet and wild rice, mixed with loaves sprinkled with water, without 
salt and spices. Irregular food was known to bo one of tho causes of dysentery. ’ ^ 
And it was also recognised that there is no proper digestion of food without 
proper sleep;’® indigestion (ajinno), among other things, is duo to over-eat- 
ing. ’ * Milk mixed with a puugent dmg, if drunk, was thought to ensure protec- 
tion from getting cold in the water. ’ ® Sisa6«d/{a or headache was known to 
be very obstinate, sometimes lasting, for years together ; and some medicinal 
herb, when ground on a slab and mixed .with some water and then applied to 
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tho forotoad, could heal the pain. ' Sympiom'? of rheumatism — Vatdbddka — 
were, among others, contraction of bodily parts and humping of tho back, as 
the description of the goat {mn^) and tho dog (suna) in the Makauhnnagga 
Jataka^ shows. Constipation was another disoase for which proper treat- 
ment seems to have been thought out. The patient had to tako a dose of 
ghee, perhaps mixed with some ]nodicine(^iiMf«asappi), as oven to-da)- in place 
of oastor-oU, buttor-niillc mixed with some ghee is used as a strong purgative. 
After taking this, tho patient was not expected to talk or work much, but 
simply to lie down in bod. And the p.Hychological aspect of diseases was also 
not lost sight of : the siclcroom rvus w'eU arranged to please the attention of 
the patient. ^ Lepro-sy (KuUhain ) — stricken man had to be carefully nunsed. 
Tho .spot was washed, a salvo anointed to it, and a bandage was put on it."* 
Too much indulgence in sexual intercourse was rocoguisod to be an evil bring- 
ing in its train various diseases — cough (k'tsa) asthma (sdsa), bodily pain 
(daratn) and childishness (bdlyam) among others.® The pJiysiciaus first of 
all studied and diagnised the case properly and then prescribed proper re- 
medy for it. “It is the way of physieiaiw,” says tho young physician of Bena- 
res just returned from Takkasill., “first to learn whence the disease arises, then 
to make a remedy to suit.”® It was also recognised that mental sickness is 
incurable by physical treatment : it can only be cured by a psychological 
remedy.’ Eye-diseases wore also cured.® 

Besides medicinal treatment, delicate surgical operations also seem to have 
been carried out. A surgeon once fitted a man with a false tip to his nose, 
which was accidentally out by the sharp edge of a sword, and painted it so that 
it looked like a real nose.® Sivaka was really a master-surgeon.’® The sur- 
gical operation that he successfully carried out, on the person of king Sivi, 
was simply marvellous. Tho king wanted to give away his eyes to a Brah- 
maua who begged for them. With groat pain and hesitation, Sivaka, the sur- 
geon, sat to bis work : he pounded a number of simples, rubbed a blue lotus 
with the powder, and brushed it over the right eye : round rolled the eye, 

and there was great pain Again ho rubbod in the powder, and brushed 

it over the eye : the eye started from the socket, tho pain was worse then 

before A third time be smeared a sbarpor powder and applied it : by tbe 

drug’s power, round went tbe eye, out it came from tbo socket, and bung 

1. J., VI, p. 331. Otadhath gahelud nUadiya gharhaHaia thokam nalatante makMiesi stia- 
badho gato. 

2. J., VI, pp. 179 ; 350“pifthim nameivd eiampSdam uiithipilvit” aad QG. (?) 

3. J.,V1, p. 413. 

4. J., VI, p. 383 “ Urtiyd kuffhamattki, tarn dkovitaa bheaajjena makKhetvi vpaari piloHkaidi 
dalvd bandhaii." 

5. J., VI, p. 293-G. 1288 "Na bdlham itlhim gaocheyya sampassam tejaeafhhhayam Kasam. 
adsam, daram balyam hhinamedko •aigacchali.” 

6. J., IV, p. 171. “ Vejje ndma ayant vyddhi imam niaaSya aemnUhUo ti iS&tvd taidnwst 
chavikam bheaajjam karomii; ” See also J., 11, p. 214. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 143-4 ; IV, pp. 171-2 Q. 26#. 

8. J.,VI,p.74. 

9. J., I, p. 466 : Vejje datvS m&aikdkoUm phSavJiam kdrSpelvS tdkhdyapafinSailkaih idreted. 

10. Probably be was no other than Jlvaka, the oonrt-physioian and srtigeon of BiiqbisSra 

and his son AiSrtaeattn : MaAdvagga, VllI, 1 #. 
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dangling at the ond of the tendon. .. . Tho pain was oxtromo, blood was 
trickling, the king’s garments wore stained with the blood. Then Sivaka, with 
his left hand grasping tho eyeball, took a knife in his right, and severing tho 
tendon, laid the eye in the king’s hand. In the same way the left eye was also 
taken out, and both the eyes wore then placed in the eye-sockets of tho 
Biahmana who then began to see. * Nobody would contend, wo hope, that 
this minute de.scription is only an outcome of rich imagiaatiou, and has no 
bearing with reality.® 

It is not strange at all that, with such an advanced stage of medical 
science, knowlodgo of Anatomy was not lacking. Tor iiistanco, it wa.s possible 
to distinguish between two heads {sisdni) : whether of male or of female. Bor 
it was known that tho sntru'es [s^bbdni) in a man’s head ate straight {ujulcdni) 

aptl in a womaii’s head they are crooked {vankdni).^ We are not in a 

position to aaceitaiu the truth of this statement, but the fact that auatomy 
of different parts of the human body was known and studied cannot bo gain- 
said.* 

It is not that this knowledge of physical sciences was confined to human 
beings : it was also applied to aniinala. Elephant loro, for instance, must 
have been a deep study of this animal, its characteristics, its diseases and cures, 
its training and so on. And there were olophant-docbors IJiatthivejjd) who were 
well-versed in this science.® They know how to find out any ailing in eleph- 
ants and to cure it.® Once a certain elephant trod upon a splinter of accacia 
wood, which pierced his foot, and caused it to swell up and fester {uddhumd- 
tapddam). With a sharp tool an incision was made about tho splinter, a string 
was tied to it, and it was pulled right out. The gathering was then lanced, 
washed with warm water and doctored properly, and in a very short time tho 
wound was healed.’ Similatly characteristics of different animals and birds 
were known.® Minute knowledge of anatomy of snakes was natural; a mala 

1. J., IV, pp. 407 ff. Nmi&bhescyjini glwtihntva bheeajjacunnena nihippale paribh&veiva dak- 
khi«a-akkhin upaaimgb&peai, akkhi parivatli, dukkkd vedana uppajji..., panbJtavelvS puna 
uptuirnghaptei, akkhi akkhikUpalo wufici,..,tatiyai)am kharataram paribhavetoa upan&msai 
akkhi osaMabalena puribbhmuiM, akkhikv/pato mkkhamikia naharua-uttana olanibmnAnam a((Aaai. 
So v&TitahMthena akkkim dhdrelvii dakkhinahaUhena aaithakam ddaya abkhiauttakam chiaditvS 
akkhirn gahetvd , . . , . ” 

2. Of., Jlvaka’e masterful surgery : once he mode tho man, who was suSeiing frojn some 
head-disease, lie down on his bed, tied him fast to the bed, cut through tho skin of the head, 
drew apart tho flesh on each side of the incision, pulled two worms out, and then closed up the 
sides of the wound, stitobed up the skin on the head and anointed it with salve ; at another time 
he cut through the skin of the belly, drew the twisted intenstines out, disentanglod them, put 
ttom hack aright, stltohed the skin and anointed it with salve : MaliQvagga VIll, 1, 18 : 22. 

3. ' J., VI, p. 330. 

4. for minute details of anatomy in Vedio literature see Ved. Index, II, pp. 36S-62. 

3. tl*, 1, p. 48o. 

6. J., I, p. 187. 

7. J., U, p. 18; tikhinavSaiya khattuhasea eamantato odhMn kattid, rt^jujd bandJnivd 
likaddluKttd kh&mukafSi nlhmbia pubbath mocelva unJiodakena dkoeiivd tadcamrUpM bheac^ehi 
naeifoeea eva vanam plidaukam kariman.” 

8. A horse’s wound is healed ! J., 1, pp. 180, 184 ; it was a oommon knowledge that dogs 
vomit by eating away the mixture of kusa grass maehed into buttermilk : I, p. 177 ; crow’s 
hunger is appeased for the moment by eating a lamp-wiok Idipaniafpi} ; J„ p. 243 ; some dt^s 
about the l^ona prevent animals from apptoaohing near ; 1 ^ p> 200. 
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snake is distinguishablo from a female one by the following foaturos : the 
tail (naguttham) of tlio male snake is tliick (thulam), tbnt of the female is thin 
{tanvkam); the male snake’s head is thick {thvlark), the female’s is long 
{dlgham) ; the eyes of the male are big : of the female small ; the head 
{sovatthiko) of the male is rounded, that of the female cut short. ' 

Not only this, the knowledge of various trees and fruits, particularly the 
poisonous trees lilie the and how to remove poison, was also not 

lacking. ® 

It seems, on the whole, that the science of medicine and surgery was far 
advanced in the J alalia days, from the primitive stage when folk-medicine was 
closely connected with charms and sorcery, such as wo sec it in the Atharva- 
veda. ^ 

The Science of Archery — Issdpasippa* — once a highly advanced science, 
ABCHERY has aImo.st lost its place to-day.® In the Jdtakas, we have 
several instances which show how this science had attained 
to a high state of efficiency. 

In the Asadisa Jdlaka,^ we see Prince Asadisa exhibiting a marvellous 
feat of archery. The king, in who.se service ho was employed had asked him 
to bring down a cluster of mango-fruits. The archer cho.se a suitable position. 
Ho spread a screen around him and there {aiUosdnith) doffed the white cloth 
which he wore over all, and put on a red cloth next his skin ; then he fastened 
his girdle, and donned a red waistcloth. From a bag he took out a sword in 
pieces, which ho put together and girt on his loft side. Then ho put on a 
mailcoat of gold, tastonod his bow-case (cdpandlim) over his back, and took 
out his great ramshorn bow {men^kayiuiliddhanu), made in several pieces, 
which ho fitted together, fixed the bow-string, red as coral {favdlamnuam 
jiyam) ; put a turban upon his head ; twirling the arrow with his nails, he 
threw open the screen and came out, prepared for the amazing feat .... He 
sped the arrow forth swiftly {vegain janelvd kandnin hhipi). As the arrow went 
up, it pierced the exact centre of the mango stalk (ambapindivantdni ydva- 
majjhain kantamdnam) .... Then ho let fly another arrow with greater 
speed than the first. This struck the feather (pumkhe) of the first arrow, and 

turned it back Down it came, not a hairbreadth out either way, hut 

neatly out through the stalk of the mango cluster. ’ 


1. J„ VI, pp. 339-40. 

2. J„ I, pp. 170, 271, 272-a. 63, 36S, 380. 

3. See Bloomfield, in the second volume of the Orundries der Zndo-Ariithea PhUohgie 
und AUertumahunde, pp. 58 ff. “But the soienee of indigenous Medicine ond Surgery, continuing 
through all the intervening centuries to the present day, indicates even now a degree of in- 
trinsio worth and vitality, which would well repay a closer study and research than it is now 
fashionable to accord this soienee.” K. T. Shah, op. p. 110. 

4. J., 1, p. 306 : 11. p. 87 ; III, pp. 219 ; V, p. 127. 

6. It is perhaps only whan we happen to witness the wonderful feats of a hrtAmaeStt of 
some guruhula that we are reminded of its former glory. 

6. J., II, pp. 88-9. 

7. J„ II, pp. 88-91-G, 69— dwepSfi tOihhanavedhi. 
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More amazing and marvellous are the feats of the master-archer Jotipala 
of the Samhlmnga Jdtaha. ’ The same preliminary preparations are made. He 
has summoned for expert archors-men, who pierce like lightning {fHilihaiw,- 
vedM), able to split a hair (vdlaveclM), and to shoot at a sound without seeing 
[saddavedM), and to cleave a falling arrow {saravedM), just as Asadisa did ; 
he sets up a pavilion in a square enclosure in tho palace yard, and at the four 
corners he stations the four archors equipped with plentiful of arrows. Ho 
himself stands iu the middle with an arrow tipped with adamant {vajiraggain 
ndrdcani ), and asks the four men to shoot him all at once. They begin to shoot 
their arrows simultaneously. But he strikes them severally with his own iron 
arrow, and makes them drop on the ground, and remains unhurt to the last. 
This is called tho arrow-defence (sarapatibdMmm). Then to show that he 
can shoot the fom- men posted at the four corners, with a single arrow, he fixes 
four plantains {jeadaliyo) at tho fom* corners, and fastening a scarlet thread 
(rattasuttaJeam) on the feathered part of the arrow, he shoots it aiming at one 
of the plantains. Tho arrow strikes it, and then tho second, the third and the 
fourth, one after another, and then strikes the first, which it has already pierced, 
and so returns to the archer’s hand : the plantains stand encircled with the 
thread. This is called the ‘pierced circle’ — Cakkaviddham. Other feats per- 
formed are : arrow-stick (saralatthi), arrow-rope (sararajju), arrow-plait (sara- 
mni), arrow-terrace (sarapasdda), arrow-pavilion {saramandapahi), arrow- 
wall {sarapdkdmm), arrow-stau-s (sarasopdnain), arrow-tank {sarapokkhamm), 
blossoming the arrow-lotus {sampadumam ndma pupphdpesi), and raining 
a shower of arrows (saramssam). Then again ho cleaves seven incomparably 
huge substances, pierces a plank of fig wood, eight inches (angula) thick, 
a plank of asana wood, four inches thick, a copper plate (tambapattarn) two 
inches thick, an iron plate (ayapattam) one inch thick, and pierces a hundred 
boards (phalakasatam) joined together, one after another, shoots an arrow at 
the front part of wagons full of straw and sand and planks, and makes it 
come out at tho back part, does the same thing from back to front ; drives 
an arrow through a apace of over a furlong {usabM) in water, and more than 
two furlongs of earth, and last but not the least, pierces a hair at the distance 
of half a furlong, at the first sign of its being moved by the wind. ® All these 
were of course extraordinary performances (asddMrandni) of skill, but not 
at all impossible. Art of hittiug {sakkharakhipanasippa) was also a wonderful 
thing. A marksman cuts the foliage of a tree into various shapes asked for — 
an elephant or a horse for instance — ^by throwing stones after stones and he also 
shoots the dry pellets of goats’ dung {sukkM ajctlanMkd), one by one, like flies, 
through slit in the cuitam right into the chaplains’ gullet {tdhdalam).^ 

Among the Fine Arts, the Kedds or sippas, appertaining to music both 
MUSIC AND vocal (gita) and instrumental (wdiia)— and dancing (mcca) 

DANCING. were widely cultivated. Not only the kings and nobles who 

wore, as we saw, always aurtounded with musicians {gartdhabba) and dancers 

1. J., V, pp. m-131. 

2. Ibid, 

3. J., I, pp. 413-20. 
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[mtamccaha), ' but ordmary people too loved to sing and dance or hear 
and witness others doing so. Woman of course were naturally gifted in this 
respect. Even a poor girl gathering firewood in a garden does her work with 
the accompaniment of singing.^ Another young girl gathers flowers of all 
kinds, makes them into a flower-wreath (pupphaculnbataJcam), climbs a mango 
tree with beautiful flowers, standing on the bank of a rivet, and plays there, 
dropping flowers into the water and singing in a sweet voice. ^ A great 
merchant’s son does not go after any serious learning but only enjoys in 
singing and dancing {gitamcca). * Undoubtedly people had a great love for 
music.® The kimwiras, as usual, are noted for sweet music and dancing.® 
Naturally there were master-musicians (gandhabhd), like Guttila and Musila’ 
and Sagga,® who taught music to others and sometimes also hold competition 
among themselves. 

Unfortunately we do not get much information as to the technical character 
of vocal music ezcept that it was sweet (madhura). But there must have been 
certain rdgas or modes of singing corresponding to the tunes of musical instru- 
ments, no doubt. The keeping of perfect harmony between the notes of song 
and the tunes of the cords only could produce the best music.® 

Among the musical instruments (turtydni), ' ® the ’ even then was the 
most popular. Now, what kind of vmd was this ? It appears that this old vlnd 
was a harp without a post ; it had a hollow belly (doni), covered with a board 
or stretched leather (camma-pohMara) this belly was broader towards the 
back, where its end was rounded, and tapered towards the front, where it w.as 
continued into an upstanding curved arm (daada)’® which often teiminated 
in a little scroll like the head of a violin. It had seven strings [sattatanii),''* 


1. e. g., J., 1, p. 470 ; V, pp. 249, 261, 478. 

2. J., 1, p. 134 : gctyiliM g&yitvS , ; a boy of 7 yeirs at J., V, p. 249. 

3. J., IV, p. 231. viadhurena surena gSganti ; &ee alao II, p. 329. 

4. J., IV, p. 266 : cf. also IV, p. 1 60-6. 13. 

6. J., V, p. 290 : Even the ascetics indulge in it : J., I, p. 362-G. SO. 

6. J., rv, p. 262 : e(e ftiadhurena aitrena gayaati, mamniiam naccanti. 

7. J., n, pp. 248 ff. 

8. J., m, pp. mff. 

9. J., n, p. 329 : ill, p. 188 “iantiaaarem gitodsaram gttaaearem taniksaram atMlikJca- 
mitoa madhurena surena gdyi or gandhabbam addyi. 

10. 'The primary idea of luriya, tura or tSrya, is instrumental music, that is vadito, or or- 
chestra, as we might term it. Of, Panisvarard KumbltalhUnam nisUhe, atho pi ve nippuriaard 
hi tiiriyam : J., V, p. 606-6, 478 ; generally the term is need for any mnsioal instrument, as 
vinddini turiydm. Ill, p. 40 ; ndnd turiydni gahelvd ; VI, p. 289 ; the word appears to have 
been used in the Bnddhist literature in the triple sense of musical measure (tSla) mnsioal instru- 
ment, and playing on musical instruments with or without the aooompaniment of daneing, sing- 
ing and the rest. See Barua, Barhut imeriptions, p. 61 : the label on the Barhnt railing 
reads : Sddika sammadamduram devdnam : Ibid., p. 47. 

11. 6/. Ananda E. Coomaraswamy, <1. .d. 0. j 8., 60, pp. 244-53 ; 51, pp. 47, 284; 67, pp. 
101-3; N. B. Divatia, Annals B. 0. B. I., XII, pp. 362-71. 

12. Cf, J., VI, p. 680-6. 2389 : ekapoWmrd, 

13. J., 11, pp. 225: Vinidanddko viya samkitfUo, 226-G. 103. Sa' yam swnhuhto stH 
ehinnatantiyathd vind” 262 (suddhadanda). 

14. J., II, pp. 262-3-G, 184 ; VI, p. 61-G. 234” Eadd viwm virujaio sattaUmiiamonmtfid.'’ 

40 
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which were one above the other, and stretched from the arm to the belly, 
forming as it were arcs to the crescent of the whole frame : The top -most 
string was called the 67ta?nfflm<anit-boe-string;’ all those strings passed through 
holes (chidddni)^ in the flat surface (parchment sounding board) of the belly, 
and probably also passed through, and were fastened to, its rounded under- 
side IpoMhara). The weight of the instrument lay well back. Thus, from this 
description of the diSeront parts of the ® it becomes clear that it was much 
simpler than the bln of the modern type,'* but similar to that depicted in the 
sculptural representations at Barhut and elsewhere,® and was something like 
the accompanying illustration.® 



This old vlnd was used equally by men and women, either as a solo instru- 
ment,^ or as an accompaniment to song,® but even more often to accompany 
dancing,® whether dramatic or professional. ’ ° It was held imdei the loft arm 
or in the lap, with its thin arm projecting forwards and upwards. It was 
played upon by 'the finger-nails (agganakhehiy ' (of the right hand). From the 
QvUHa Jdtaka, ' ® which presents before us the two master-musicians, playing 
upon the innd, we also know something of the tuning of the harp. Musila plays 
the vlnd, first having tuned it to a high pitch {vUcmamucchandya muechetvd 
vddesi) ; then ho tunes it lower to a medium pitch {majjhimamitcehandya) and 
finally plays with the strings slack {sithila). * ® Evidently all the seven strings 


1. J., U. p. 253 : here the seven striofs are broken in suooession, the player performing 
on those remaining, and finally on the arm ^one. The first string to be broken is bharmtatanti 
and it should be the top-most one, for this being the longest irould have the lowest note. 

2. 3.. m. p. 607. 

3. See MUvndgpaiiho, p. 63 (Trenoher). 

4. See illustration, Annah B. 0. B, J,, XU, p. 364. 

5. See illustrations, J. A. 0. S., 60. 240. 

6. Beproduoed from A. K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., 60 p. 246. 

7. 0/. J., n,pp. 248jf. 

8. €.g., J., U, p. 329, Ul, p. 188 : IV, p. 470. 

9. J., I, p 292 : Cf, Hindu Tales, p, 106-6, king Udayona playing on the and the 
queen dancing. 

10. J.,m,p.607. 

11. J.,lV,p. 470. 

12. J., n, pp. 248 ff. 

13. JlfuetAono is ewdently used in the older sense equivalent to atkSna, pitch or register ; 
but now DtfirehottS has come to mean mode, and there are seven marehanaa in each raster of 
which seven are oaUedydIts, a term praotiocdly equal to rSaa 5 jmivinSt ooourting in J., U, p. 240 
should mean, aoootding to Ooombraswamy, not ‘a beautiful vVnA,' but one adapted to the play- 
ing of JWi*/ op cih.pp. 249-60. 
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resounding make a music powerful and divine. ' In the case of a harp for 
charming elephants — Hatthikantd-vlm — three of the strings have magical 
efiects when struck. 

Of other string-instruments, we have no knowledge.® But of other kinds 
of musical instruments coming under the pa^cangika-turiyath,* many are 
mentioned : Pdnissara, sammatdlaoithe cymbals, kumbhathuna (vdakavadyaV) 
playing on cups filled with water in varying proportions, various kinds 
of drums — Mhefi, Mulingd, muraja, dlanibara, druikd — •, conches, etc. — sonkhd, 
panavadendimd, kharamukham, godhdparivddentikd, kuiumbatindimani.^ Of 
the wind instruments, mnu, or the flute was popular.® 

Music and dancing go together. The Nata-nattakas are frequently men- 
tioned in the stories.’ Much of this dancing seems to have been of an acro- 
batic character, like the javeline dance, or the pole dance.® But serene dance, 
with waving hands, regulating foot-falls and graceful movements, performed 
with the accompaniment of the vl'^d or the vsnu, is also known.® That 
inborn instinct of graceful movements led people to see this phenomena 
not only among human beings, but also in Nature {Of., the Vedic u^) in 
beasts and birds. And people liked to train pea-cocks and pea-hens to utter 
sweet notes and dance at the snapping of Angers and clapping of hands. ' ® 

The Pictorial art, cittakamma, also seems to have been highly developed 
and to have added its own quota to the endless artistic glories 
PAINTING. of India. Paintings were drawn on the walls (bhitti) as well as 
• on panels or boards (phalaka). ' ' Wo read of Prince Kusa 

preparing a pahn-leaf fan for his beloved Pabhavati, and depicting on it a 
white umbrella, and taking as his subject-matter a banquet hall, amongst a 
variety of other forma, he represents a standing figure of Pabhavati. ' * Balls, 
with various designs painted on them in a variety of colours, ate also men- 
tioned {oittabhenduka). * ® In the groat religious assembly constructed under 
the supervision of the wise Mahosadha, painters {dttakdre) painted beautiful 


1, J.,U,p.263., 

3. i^rikga 'setra, II, 11, 2 mentions Vi»&, vepamei, VaduUaht, Tawfe*, PSntdca, Tim- 
baviinka or Dtumkina. 

'4. See Ao*»o«atro, Benares Bd. p. 33. mnn 

6. J., II, p. 344 ; V, p. 390-G. 206 ; VI, pp. 217-G. 931 : 278-0. 1198 ; 277-0. 1199-1200 , 

A 284 : See Ic&r&iga Sutra, U, 111-4. 

7. J.. m, p. 61 ; IV. pp. 284, 323-4 ; V, pp. 249, 276 ; VI, p^ 7> 580-G. 2388. 

8. VamBa^dhopana at u*, IV» p. 390, is taken to mean an aor^atio periormwoe ooireapou- 

ilfng to Vamsa^nriyath of the Satapatha Brahmana, Xlll, 0, 2, 20, and not nato<playing aa we 
said before : Cf» A* 0. 8; 48, p. 281, 2. , . 

9. J#, IV, p. 284-wMcci«A!0 haUhe nameivd VI, p. 266 : mmoremenilkdfena naGCtIva* 

p. 37 : m, p. 127 ; IV, p. 336 ; Of. StlA in the Umrardmia^ilam, III, 19, 
'' Kt^MsdhyatMmrmiigdhayS narlyamanath.” Of. on‘Nrte’ 1. B. Q., IX, p. 164. 


12. J., V, pp. 291-2 ! talavantaih hatvS taitheva Betacehattath aptMAhumiiit ca vaWmii go- 

helv&tkitathPaohavalitacafinanSri^riidaBteti. . t.. 

13. J.. V, pp. 198, 203-G. 37 ; Pavilions (evmaftw) made with canvas dyed m a ^t 
tnandiratteU vatthdu) : J., IV, p. 304-G. 76 ; decorated peaks on gste-horaes (nOnthsimm t 
VI, p. 126-6-G. 668, 662. 
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pictures {ramaniyam cittakaimm ), so tkat tke hall became like Sakka’s 
heavenly palace Sudhamma. ' And on the walls on either side in the great 
tunnel — MaJid-ummagga — 'olever painters made various kinds of paintings : the 
splendour of Sakka, the zones of Mount Sineru, the sea and the ocean, the four 
continents, Himavat, Lake Anotatta, the Vermillion Mountain, Sun and Moon, 
the heaven of the four great kings with the six heavens of sense and their 
divisions — all were to be seen in the paintings,® reminding us of the marvellous 
paintings in the grand cathedral caves of Ajanta. ^ 

For this Cittahhamna or painting, the surface of the wall appears to have 
been most ordinarily used, as even the ordinary houses had the walla decorated 
with Vermillion letters, and perhaps some other representations also. The 
walla, on which the paintings were to be made, must bo carefully plastered, 
probably coated with lime and nicely polished (sudJtdlepanam). * Lattice-work 
{kilaiLja) was also known. ® 

The plastic arts, particularly sculpture, appear to be more difficult of 
execution and perfection than the pictorial, at first sight. 
SCULPTUEE. Obviously the manual labour is greater and the knowledge of 
anatomy must be higher owing to the need to show the third 
dimension. However, the creative excellence and uniqueness are distinctly 
superior in painting which soars to limit less heights, in imagination and 
finery. Sculpture flourished side by side with, if not to the same extent as, 
paintmg in the days of the Jdtaka stories. Unfortunately no specimen of 
sculptural achievements has survived which can be satisfactorily identified as 
belonging to this period, though the sculptor’s art is as old as the Indus 
valley, as the antiquities discovered at Mohenjodaro and Harappa clearly 
testify.® 

The earliest material for carving selected by the Indian artist seems to 
have been wood. Gradually stone and metal revealed before the artist an 
inexhaustible field for the display of his skill and craftsmanship. The JdtaJeas 


1. J., VI. p. 333. 

2. J., VI, p. 432 ; also VI, pp. 412, 481. 

3. J aydmajigdid coznniontarry on VStsySyana’s K&TtiaeiUTd quotes a beautiful verse, appa- 
rently from a Silgid saslra about the six 3[roat requisites of painting, viz,, * ‘knowledge of appear- 
ances, correct perception, measure and structure of forms, action of feelings on forms, infusion of 
grace or artlstio representation, similitude and artistio manner of using brash and ooloUrs." 
ijee Modem Review, 1914, pp. 581-2. 

4. p. 432 : Of.J.A.O. S., 48, p. 263 : I, E,Q., HI, p. 53 : An old booklet named 
SudMUepovidhoftititit desoribea the method of plastering the walls before painting, shows the way 
how to pTOTare the several oolouis for painting and explains the process of painting the walls : 
See I. E. Q., HI, pp. 63-9. 

■ 5- J'* Yh P' ®®® description of IndasaJagnha in the DigJui-Nikdya, II, Sakhapanhtt 

SuWmta and its commentaries ; also Barua, Barhut J&taka Scenea. 


One has only to go over the marvelloua facts and figfires and illustrationa embodied 
in the a buV^ volumes of JUohenjodSro ond Oie Indm OvoiUzaMtm by John Marshall ‘‘While 
the rema^ found in the Sind valley." says Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, certainly go back to the 
thi^or fo^h millannunn, B.C., it must uqt be supposed that a complete hiatus divides this 
J timra. A part of the remains at Mohenjodaro probably dates between 

1000 wad WOB.C, and on the other hand the minor antiquities from various Indian sites, as at 
xaxiia (Bbr PataUputra and South Indian pa^istorio sites go back at least 

tothe6thoenturyB.O.,jHMJo^o/in<«(B»®KiJ7i(icmMi(»7» Arfjpp. 4.6. - 
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inform us that carving out figures from wood was known. The Brahma^a 
of the Asatamayita-Jataha, cuts a fig tree and prepares a life-size wooden figure 
from it.’ We also hear of a stone-image {silupatimd) of an elephant erected 
at the Kara^glaka monastery (assamapadam),^ which at once brings before 
our eyes that famous stone-elephant of Dhauli (Orissa) where the Edicts of 
Asoka are written.® In the great tunnel constructed by Mahosadha, there 
were, in the royal chambers, statues of women {mdtvgdimpoUhakarupakdni), 
very beautiful ; without touching them no one could tell they were not human.* 
And we have numerous references to statues of gold {sumnna patimd),^ 
though of their artistic qualities we have nothing to say. We also read of a 
gate house which had a decorated peak and was surrounded by statues of 
Indra as though guarded by tigers®. 

The Jdtahts nowhcro expressly mention an image of god, but from what 
we are told of the Getiyas, thupas and the devakidas or the temples outside the 
cities, where presumably the gods or devatds wore worshipped, we might 
assume that such images were not unfamiliar in those days. Within a few 
centuries these shrines developed into those wonderful structures, at Barhut 
and at Sahohi among others, where series of scenes from these very stories first 
begin to challenge the artist’s imagination and embody his skill.’ 

As usual, the demand for beautiful dolls and playthings (Kilabha'^jt^iam) 
of which the children were very fond, also ofiered a vast field for the exercise 
of the plastic art.® 

Of secular architecture, we have nothing much to say, over and above 
what has been already said as regards ‘housing’ and village- 
ARCHITEC- construction, as also the fortifications of a city. The mention 

TURK. of tiie Vatthuvijjdcariyas or men qualified for testing sites for 

house-building® and of Vissakamma, the Divine Architect,'® 
sufficiently shows the importance of secular architectural science. The exis- 
tence of great halls and palaces cannot be doubted. The oyclopean walls of 
Old Eajagaha, frequently occurring in the stories, are undoubtedly very an- 
cient. ’ ’ The mtivaddhanapdsdda and the pupphakapdaada as also the iron- 
palace — ayoghara — are mentioned.’® We hoar of palaces resting on a 


1. J., I, p. 287. Uduthbararukkliata chinditvA altano pam&fem kaffharUpakaih halva. 

2. J., IV, p. 05. 

3. See Ludwig Baohliofer, Earlff Indian Seulptwe, I, pi. 1. 

4. J., V£, p. 432. 

6. J., I, p. 343 ; UI, p. 93 ; IV, p. 106 : V, p. 282. 

6. J., VI, pp. 126-6-G. 658, 662 : CiUakHfadvSrakotthakafh parivar^vAlhit&Indapatiw&t. . 
akhinnatu Indasadiaehi vyaggheh’ eva aurakkhitath : Of. A.. K. Coomaraswamy, J.A.O. S., 48 
p. 257. 

7. E. T. Shah, op. cit., p. 140. 

8. X, VI, p. 6 — dSfakdnaifi n&ma kilabhandakaim piyath haU H suvaMidmayani hadlhi 
rUpakSMni avidure (Aapeoatn. 

9. J., 1, p. 297 i IV, p. 323. 

10. J., I, pp. 314-6 $ Vi, p. 332. 

11. Eor other remains ol Fost-Vedtc pre-Manryan date see CoomaraawMuy, BUtary of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 10 ff. 

12. J., IV, pp. 122, 492 ; V, p. 187 ; also VI, pp. 117-9. 
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single pillar (ekathunaha-pdsdda). ’ Some palaces had huge octagonal stone- 
columns {sildthambhe) numbering one thousand.® Several architectural terms 
seem to be not devoid of interest :® Kotthika is usually ‘gatehouse’ ;■* 
KoUMgdm is a store housoj® but Kutdgdra generally means a house with a 
finial or rool ridge:® Panjara has the double significance of ‘attic’ and 
‘dormer-window,’^ and KanntJed is connected with the rafters (gopdruisiyo) 
and is to be seen from within the house by looking up ; it is probably always 
ornamented, very likely representing an inverted lotus. It is disthiet from 
the rest of the roof. It is patera.® 

The Mahd-ummagga Jdtaka^ presents before us indeed a marvellous 
underground construction — a great engineering feat. The description of the 
construction of the great tunnel is indeed too realistic to be passed ofi unnoticed: 
the mouth of the tunnel was upon the Ganges’ bank ; its entrance was in 
the city. It was provided with a door, eighteen hands high, fitted with 
machinery (Yantayuttadmra) so that all were closed by pressing a peg (dni). 
On either side, the tunnel was built up with bricks {itlhikdhi) and worked with 
stucco {svdMIscimmam)\ it was roofed over with planks (padaracehanam) and 
plastered with cement (ullohimattiJcd) and then whitewashed {setahammam). 
In all there were eighty great doors and sixty-four small ones, all of which 
closed by pressing one peg and opened by pressing another. On either side 
there were some hundreds of cells for placing lamps {dxpdlayd), and they also 
were provided with machinery, so that when one was opened, all were opened, 
and when one was shut, aU were shut. On either side, there were one hundred 
and one bed-rooms (sayamgabbhd) for one hundred and one Khattiyas. In 
each of these was laid a variegated bed, as also a great couch shaded by a 
white umbrella, a throne placed near the couch and a statue of a woman of 
surpassing beauty. Also on either side of the tunnel, skilful painters made all 
sorts of paintings as described before. The floor was like a silver-plate being 
strewn with sand (vdluhd). On the roof were full-blown lotus flowers (wZio- 
kapaiurndni). On both sides were booths (dpa't^e) of all kinds ; hero and there 
were hung festoons of flowers and scented blooms. Thus they adorned the 
tunnel until it was like the divine hall of Sudhamma, ’ ** Agrand construction, 
this. The Ajanta and Ellora caves, out of so many existing rock-out structures, 
show that the above description is not simply an imaginative picture.’ ’ 


1. J., IV, pp. 70, 163. 

2. J., IV, p. 216 : VI, pp, 127-G. 668 : 173-G- 760 s otthetThBa 3ukctt& setbhi v^u- 

riyamaya »ahasiiaf}unhbk& p&sSdd. 

3. ® A. K. CoomatMWttiny, J.A.0. 8., 48, pp. 260 ff. 

4. J., I, pp. 227. 361 : II, p. 431 : VI, p. 4l3. 

6. X'ox iustanoe, J., V, p. 1 S4-Q. 212-3 : 

6. J., V, p. 188-G. 226-8 ; Of. J. A. 0. 8., 60, p. 243. 

7. e.£r.> j., II, p. 172 (rath^aUfara) i lU., p, (Vivata aihapaiijara)-, IV, pp. 60-G. 
100 s 366. 

8. J., I, p. 201 : III, pp. 317-0.G. 1 ; 431, 472 ; See A. K. Coomaxoswamy, J. A. 0. 8,, 
60, pp. 238 ff. 

& J., VI, pp. 332-3 ; 428-36 ; 450-60, 

10. 3., VI, p. 482. 

11. Dndeegroimd housee are also mentioned in the Jaina SiUras : Of. SiUra, II, 

3, 3, 1. The MaMieima, I, 30. 4 mentions five kinds of dwellings Viharas, Addhayogaa, POaa- 
das, RamwiyM, and the silOg^dtAs ; for oonstruoting of wells, tanks and lakes see J.. III. n. 416 ; 
V, p. 283 ; la, p. 333 ; 344-6. » ' J;’ 
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Of religious architecture, we only discern the first beginnings in the stories. 
We do find mention of the demhdas (lit. residence of the gods) or temples, ’ 
but we do not know anything about the nature and architectural character of 
these buildings, except that they were the resort-places of the travellers, thus 
corresponding to the later-day dJiarinaddlds. 

Then again, we have several references to thupas (Stupas),^ built upon the 
remains of the deceased persons. The Sujdta Jdtaha^ relates, that a land- 
owner from the day of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation ho erected an earth-mound {matHMthiipam) 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remams (attMni) there, he visited 
the place from time to time, adorned the tope with flowers and studiously 
lamented, neglecting his daily duties and personal comforts.^ Another 
Jdtaka^ gives an account, much more minute, of the obsequies of a king. 
The ladies of the royal harem came to the cemetery {dldhamm), as retinue 
for the deceased king, with rod garments, disheveled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pyre {ddrumm citaJeam) with a 
hundred wagon-loads of wood. On the spot, where the body was bmnt, a 
shrine (Cetiya) was erected and honoured for seven days with ofletings of 
incense and flowers. The burnt skull {sisakapdlam) inlaid with gold, was 
put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear-like stafl (kuntaggee) serving as 
royal insignia, and was honoured. Then taking it as a relic (dhdtu) another 
shrine (Oetiya) was built and honoured with incense and garlands. 

From these two typical oases, we come to know something about the original 
and simpler character of the thupa^ and the Cetiya,’’ ‘The topes ifliupas)’ says 
Ehys Davids,® ‘were not especially Buddhist monuments, but in fact, pre- 
Buddhistic, and indeed only a slight modification of a worldwide custom.’ 
Originally made, in the Aryan days, of wood or bamboo, these soon began to 
give place to more enduring structures. Instead of heaps of earth or of stones 
covered with earth, as had been the custom in more ancient times, there now 
were beginning to bo built solid brick structures, “The first step was prob- 


1. J,, in, p. 238 ; IV, p. 39 ; oriticising Iiassen who adduced, as a second ailment in 
favour of the priority of Buddhism to Jainism, the fact that both se^s erected temples, Jacobi 
says ;. . . . "Instead of seeing in the Buddhists the originals, and in the Jainas the imitators, 
with regard to the erection of temples and worship of statues, we assume that both sects were, 
independently from each other, brought to adopt this practice by the perpetual and irresistible 
influence of the religious development of the people in India : Jaina Sutra, {S.B.S. XlQl) 
Intro, p. ixi. 

3. The origin of the form ThU^ is traced back to an Indo-Buropean word like Tu^ba, 
from which the Bnglish Tomb or the French Tombs has been arrived. According to this connec- 
tion the is nothing hut a Tomb or : Bama, I. E. Q., 11, p. IS. 

3. J.,in,pp. lesjf. 

4. J)r, Baraa remarks : '* Though here the custom is one of cremation and the man is a 
member of the Aryan or cultured community, he ia said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and suhoonsoiousfy under the superstitious belief that his weeping might 
bring back the departed soul.” /. S. Q., H, p. 19 : also Barhut atone aa a atory-tmer. Scene 
in Cunningham’s Stupa of Barhut, pi. xlvii, 3. 

6. J.,UI,pp. 374-S. 

6. O/.also J.,Ul,p. 434 : built on the square; ma%dtkl^aj.,lll,p. 461. 

7. See also J., 11, p. 2S6 ; III, p. 376 ; VI, pp. 68, nS-Gl. 768 {^naedtiySMi) ; Oaiiya- 
Vrifoa in the AOiarvaveda, pariiiffa. 

8. Btiddhiat Mia, p. 80. See also 7. S'. Q,, II, p. 229. 
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ably merely to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and to 
cover the outside with fine cunam plaster to give it a marble-lilce surface. The 
next step was to build the cairn of concentric layers of the huge bricks in use 
at the time and to surround the whole with a wooden railing.” ' None of the 
most ancient structures of this kind have survived or been explored sufficiently 
to enable a restoration to be drawn. But some idea can, no doubt, be had 
from examples of a little later period. * The most glorious examples of the 
stupa now in existence, viz., those of Barhut and Sahchl, with their wealth 
of inside and outside decoration, presuppose a few centuries of artistic as well 
as rebgious development.^ 


1. Buddhist India, p. 83. 

2. Tbe tope built by the Sakiyan Kinsmen of the Buddha over their portion of the remains 
of hia funeral pyre is an earlier example, hut this is still in ruins : Ibid. p. 132, fig. 33. 

3. Some architeotural terms in regard to the thupa and the Oetiya are known to the 
Jatakas : Vediha or the railing, torana, the arch, and dvara the gateway: J., V, x>. 611 ; the 
oeliyas were sometimes marked with finger-prints, gandhapancdnguUham ; J., 11, p. 250. 
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CHAPTER VII 

EELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


W ITH much hesitation we enter into that mystic end all-pervading world, 
the woild of religious beliefs and .superstitions, which has always 
battled the most acute mind in gmspiiig and analysing its 
BELlomN. I'haraoter. The material at liand is indeed vast in its 

scope and weighty in substance. On the theoietical side, the 
JMakas present before ug more or less tie same Buddhistic religious thought 
which we find in other recognised Buddhist canonical works, specially the 
Nikayas. So that it would be simply tiresome, and not at all necessary, to 
go into minute details in this connection. Our main interest lies on the 
other side, viz., the practical one. And, in so far as the stories give us a 
realistic picture of the religious ideas and beliefs, manners and customs pre- 
valent among the folk, of the pre-Buddhistic days, the information would, 
we hope, be useful and welcome. Therefore, in the course of our discussion 
on this, religious, aspect of Ancient Indian life, we shall have to try to 
leave aside, as best we can, the purely academic and philosophical discus- 
sions, hair-splitting debates as the Buddhists themselves would say, which 
abound in the gMhas of this collection, and to got a glimpse of the popular 
mind and practices of the timo, retaining, at the same time, the harmonious 
connection that may have existed between the two. Just as the beliefs and 
ideas recorded in the EgYeda do not, for the most part, represent the 
popular or the folk mind, ’ but an advance on, or reform of, the ideas and 
beliefs commonly held, so also these stories do not, when they speak in didactic 
strain, represent the mass-mind : they do so only when they mingle with the 
masses for the time being, and not among their adversaries only. And it is 
here that our work lies. Here we find ample evidence which unfolds to us the 
minds of the people at large, their conception of the universe, its regulative 
forces, the chief sources of detriment to man, and the ways and moans of avert- 
ing the evil influences which now and then assail mankind. 

As a rule, Eeligion is or has been the behaviour of man with respect to the 
Natural forces and influences of this universe which he regards, quite believ- 
ingly, as the expression and manifestation of some supernatural being. He 
tried to explain and reconcile the diverse phenomena that he constantly wit- 
nessed by imagining the existence of ever-present agencies which, he thought, 
controlled tho universal system. Those agents may he classified into two cate- 
gories : viz., (o) the beneficent elements, and (6) the malevolent agents. To 
the former category belonged the various gods, the devas, which were supposed 
to be the controllers of the cosmic system, and the ancestral spirits looking 
to the welfare of mankind. 


1. For this see Kirste in the,, Viejwio Oriental Journal, 1902, pp. 63j5f ; for the Great Epio, 
see Hopkins, J. A. O. S., 1899, pp. SIS, 365 ; also Riligiona of India, ohap. XIV ; 

J. B. A. S., 1888, p. 326. 
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The gode were many, and the most prominent among them was Sahka, 
the later transformation of the great god of the Veda, Indra. ’ 
SAKKA. Saklra is called Suiarhpati among the gods and Maghava by 

men.^ He is at the head of the Thirty-throe devas dwelling 
in the Tavatimsa heaven which is the topmost of the three other heavens 
viz., the Yama, the Tusita and the Parinimmita.^ This heaven of the Thirty- 
three was the happiest place imaginable, abounding in rich palaces and 
gardens,'* whore the Devadhitas and the Accharas sported.® Sakka had Matali 
as the charioteer and Pancasikha as his musician.® His palaces were Masak- 
kasai-a’ and Vejayanta, and Sudhamina was the assembly liall of the god.s.® 
The belief was common that when Sakka’s life draws towards its end, or 
when his merit is exhausted and worked out, or when some mighty being 
prays or through the efficacy of virtue in priests or Brahmaiias full of 
potency (mahiddMyd-SaTnana-Brd/imamiiam), his palace and the yellow 
marble throne (paiulukambalasildsanant) grow hot and shaken.® His character 
as the rain-god (Pajjumia) was still retained. * “ 


OTHER GODS. 


Among other Vedic gods who still survived, though slowly fading away, 
were the Moon and the Sun (Ganda Suriya).'^ The worship 
of the Fire {Aggi) and Water {Apa) is laughed at in scorn, 
and its worthlessness and foolishness explained beautifully to the Common 
Folk .-’2 


To Worship fire, the Common drudge of all, 

Senseless and blind and deaf to every call. 

And then one’s self to live a life of sin — 

How could one dream that this a heaven could win 1 ’ ® and so on. 


The wind-god Vdyu (Maluta) has also been the laughing stock of the 
story-teller. ' '* Varum, is still a power, ranked with the highest, ’ ® but he 
is gradually reduced to a tree-god,’® more prominently, a Naga king par 


1. Bee B%iddhUt India, p. 234. 

2. J., IV, pp. 9-G. 12 ; 403-G. 65 ; also lU, p. 146. G, 183. 

3. J., 1, p. 202 ; II, pp. 89, 312 ; VI, p. 279-G. 1221. 

4. J., VI, pp. 132, ^8-G. 1216 : PliaTTisaka, CiUalata, MiBsaka and Handana. 

6. J., I, p. ^0 : II, pp. 67, 25e-G.(?) IV, p. 90 ; Barhut Jataka label : Cunningham, The 
Slupa of Barhut, pis. xiv, 2 ; liv, 32 . See Barua and Sinha, Barhut InscripUema, pp. 48 ff. 

6. J., Ill, p. 222 ; V, p. 383 ; the gandhabbae at VI, p. 266-Q. 1140. 

7. J., VI, p. 280-G. 1256 : Mstsakhudrarh iva Vdeauaasa. 

.8. J,, V, p. 386 ; VI, p. 278-G. 1216 : 127-G. 667-0 ; See Baihut label, Cunningham, op, 
oil,, pis; XVi, tlV. < 

0. J„ n. p. 188 ; m, pp. 63, 120 ; IV, p. 8-0. 

10. J., 1, pp. 331, 332-6. 74 ; IV, p. 263-G. 113. 

11 . J., 1, p. 474-G. 131 ; VI, pp. 1, 263-0. 1142 

12. J.,I,p. 404; .The Lordof the Fire oonld not BO much as look after his own, In that his 
victim was carried away by the lobhers, how should he look after the BrShmana who worship- 
ped him t G. 140 : II, p. 44 One day the BrS.hmana put rice and ghee in the lire which at once 
caught his hut and rendered it all waste: naturally he was enraged G. 23-4; VI, pp. 206-207- 
GG. 886-805 : milaKkha (Jlflece^ch— )G. 892. 

13. Ibid,, p. 207-6. 893 (Veaganara). 

14. 186-G. 16; also VI, p. 263-G. 1142. 

, 16. 164-6. 760. 

18. J., IV, p. s; ... 
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excellence,' and a lord of tlio oraclo girls {vdninl)^ who, possessed by the god, 
would, as the Greek Pithias, prophoay smooth things.^ 

Of other mythological Deities of benevolent character, wo may mention 
Siri or Sirimd, the Goddess of Luck, of plenty and success, who was very 
popular.^ She is stated to be the daughter of Dhatarattha, one of the four 
guardian angels.® Then we have Gangd-demtd, the presiding female deity of 
the Ganges or rivers in genoral. She is represented as the custodian of fishes.® 
She too, like Siri, is represented on one of the Barhut medallions, mounted 
on elephant-faced mahata and holding a goad in her right hand.’ Mani- 
mehhald, the divinity of the sea, who looks after men sailing over the vast 
ocean, seems to have come in at a rather later stage, but commands respect 
over a wider area.® 

It is quite natural, that the mutual assimilation of differeiit traditions of 
diverse sections of the people, different explanations about the same Natural 
phenomena, diversity in the conception of the various aspects of Natiue, gra- 
dually enlarged the huge pantheon with various traditions about individual 
gods and goddesses, almost on the lines parallel to those we find in Greece, 
Rome and other parts of the ancient world. Anthiopomorphio considerations 
naturally played the snpromc role in the evolution of these ideas. “The primi- 
tive mind is swayed by wonder and fear, and naturally trios to do recompense 
for the good done or to appease the anger of the ommpotent agents. As such, 
the gods ware worshipped, and this worship was nothing but offering various 
kinds of food or sacrificing animals to them— practically, the same means as 
win success with ordinary men. In course of time, this saorifioe elaborated 
into a complicated ritual and came to have a difierent purpose aud mean- 
ing.”® 

If wonder or gratitude impelled man to venerate or worship the various 
deities mentioned before, fear made him dread the spirits of 
£VIL SFIBIT. evil which infested the world. People had to take recourse to 
various arts and artifices to counteract those evils, to what we 
call spells, charms or magic which still survive. Piomineat among these evil 


1. J., VI, pp. 164, 2o7-328-«G. 11.53-7 ; 1104-71 ; 1330, 1424-8 , 1438. 

2. J., VI, p. 586— G. 2425. Va.ru.nlva pavedhenti tkanadharabhteiiicatiM : the commenta- 
tor explains vSruni as yakkhavittha tkkhanika. Of, aliyakkha ; VI, p. 602-G. 1828. 

3. CJ. D. NI Sen, 4th Oriental Conference Proceedings, U, p. 698. 

4. J., Ill, pp. 267, 268 (akarn mahe^anassa mariyidayika.) 261, 262-6. 50, 61 (synonymouB 
with Lakkhi) 263, 264 ; V, p. 399. 6. 236-7. 

5. The Jaiaka mythology distinguishes between the Vedic Sri and the popular one by 
representing the former as a daughter of Sokra or Indra and the latter as the daughter of Dhrla- 
raffra the guardian angel. See Barua and Sinba, op. eit,, pp. 74-6 ; Barhut Soulptuie : Cun- 
niugham, op. cit., pla. XHUl, 1, IilV ; also Bnddhisl India, ligs. 36, 37, 38. 

6. J., II. pp. 423 jgf; 6.113-4. 

7. Barua and Sinha, op. eit,, p. 68 ; Cunningham, pp. eit., pis. XXXVI. 

S. J., IV, pp. 17-21 ; VI, pp. 36 ff.. Of. for details regarding this divinity and the jFar- 
Bastem versions, 8. Levi in I, S. Q., VI, pp. 607 ^ , VII, pp. 173 jST. 371 jfif ; other heavenly 
beings: gandhabbas, tba Kimpurisas and the Kinnaras : J., IV, pp. 25-j/’. 6. 110, 111, 116, 

442 jgP-6, 169-186 ; VI, p, 266-6, 1146 ; See Bama and Sinha ei&, p. 91, Of. for pMeiogical 
and ethnic^ nations between the Asses, Horses and the Gandhaiyas, the Greek CmtantB and 
the Iranian Gandarewa : J. FrzyLuski, Indian CuUnre, HI, pp. 013-20. 

9, N. 0. Baneijee in CalcatCa Beviero, XXIIl, pp. 67-8, 
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spirits which ondangeiod tho safety of man were the Asaras, the eternal 
enemies of the gods/ the Dirtom-m/rAfeasas/ the Vijjadharas or the wizards 
flying invisibly and endowed with all sorts of spoils and magic {abbhutad- 
haimnd),^ and above aU. the Yakkhas and various other spirits.'* 


Tho Four Groat Kings {Odtummahdrdjd) were the guardians of the four 
quarters : Dhataiat:tha in tho East at the head of tho Oandhabbas, Virulha in 
tho South at tho head of tho Kwnbhandas, Virupakkha in tho West above the 
Ndgas and Vossavaua-Kubera in the North above the Yakhhas.^ All the 
quarters l^disd) were worshipped in times of danger or calamity.® 


THE YAK- 
KUAS. 


Of all the evil spirits, tho Yakkhas were the most commonly dreaded, and 
people were in perpetual fear of them. Vessavana, the Lord 
of the Yakkhas himself, is not held without fear.^ To com- 
mon people, the world seemed to be infostod with tho Yakkhas. 
Even their signs and bodily forma were not loft out. They could bo recog- 
nised because they had unwinkmg and red eyes, cast no shadow, wore fearless 
and without mercy,® in stature as taU as palm trees, head as big as an 
arbour, huge eyes like bowls, two tusks like turnips and tho beak of a 
hawk.® They lived on the flesh of men and beasts,’® and haunted deserts 
and forests, trees ox waters. ’ ’ The she-goblins, the Yakkhinis were even 
more dreadful, as they, by their various snares of beauty, music, smell, 
taste and comfort, attracted man and made them their prey. People were 
believed to bo possessed by the Yakkhas : a goblin named Naradeva took 
possession of the minister Kdvinda on every last day, so that ho barked like a 
mad dog. ’ ® It, however, seems from the descriptions that the Yakkhas 
might have been an aboriginal tribe,’ ^ like the Ndgas, 


The Ndgas, under the guardian angel Virupakkha, or as sometimes Dha* 
tarattha, ’ ® were, according to the superstitious belief, the Siren-serpents whose 
worship has been so important a factor in tho folklore, superstition and poetry 


X. J., 1, pp. 202-200-G. 30. 

2. J.. lU, p. 527. 

3. J., 1X1, pp. 303, 455 ; 627-31-G. 00 (V&ywsa patio) ; Ihc episode is depicted in a Bar< 
hutrailiug. See Baina and Sinka, op. cit., pp. 89-00 ; J., XV, p. 406-G. 341. 

4. Yoi detailed lists see 'the Mahaaamoya Saibmta and the Atanitlya Sultana of the Digha, 
Nikaya ; Dialogues o} &e Buddha, U, pp. 280 Xf : HI, pp- 188 ff. 

6. J., lil, p. 267. 

6. J., VI, p. 662-(4. 2256 — ‘SeUiba dUd namassisath puthurh kcUvdna aAjalim.' These four 
great kings ate all aulled Yakkhas in the Bathut ineetiptions : thoii tepresentations on a railing 
ol the Smpa are lifeshse : See Cunningham, op. oil., pis. LXll, XZll, X4y ; Barns & Siuhs op. 
cit., pp. 66-7. 

7. J., 1, p. 328 ; U, p. X6 ; in, p. 602 ; VI, p. 266. 

8. J., VX,p. 307. 

9. J., X, p. 273 : also 1, p. 102 ; IV, p. 491. 

10. J., 1, p. 101 ; 111, p. 327 i V, p. 468 : for oannibslisin see Grierson, Piidco in 
J.B.A.S., 1905. 

11. J., I, pp. 99, 349; upon the oentisl rafter of the hnt ; U, p. 16. 

12. 3., 1, pp. 240, 305-7 ; 11, p. 128.4 1X1, p. 602 (a female Y^kha with a faoe of a horse : 
assamukhi Yakkhiui). 

13. J., Vl,p.383. 

14. It seems also ooireot to say that the Yakkha worship in its ultimate analysis is indis* 
pntably hero-worship.— .Barua and Sinha, op. cit., p. 67 ; In the Vftar&dk/yayoma SUtra, 111. 
14-18 } y, 24, ihe Yakkhas are neatly pndsod; a Vslikhanagara is mentioned at J., 1, p. 101. 

16. J., V, p. 164-G. ISi'Dhaiara^a hi NUgStnath baUmnath apt issaro,’ 
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of India from the earliest titues down to-day {ef. ndgapa hcaml). Cobras in their 
ordinary form, they lived, like motinou and mermaids, beneath the waters' 
in groat luxury and wealth in rich palaces surrounded with beautiful gardens.® 
They could at will, and often did, adopt the human and other forms;® and, 
though terrible if angered, were kindly and mild by nature, and people offered 
them sacrifice with milk, rice, fish and meat and drink.* ‘"Not mentioned,” 
says Rhys Davids,® '‘either in the Veda or in the pro-Buddhistio Upanisads, 
the myth seems to bo a strange jumble of beliefs, not altogether pleasant, 
about a strangely gifted race of actual men, combined with notions derived 
from previously existing theories of tree-worship and serpent-worship, and 
river-worship. But the history of the idea has still to be written.”® 

Then there were the Garulas (Garudas), or the Siipannas, the Indian coun- 
terpart of the harpy and gr iffin , half man, half bird, perpetual enemies of the 
Ndgas, on whom they feed.^ They also could, and did, adopt the human form, 
and were of beautiful form, so much so that a queen of Benares fell in love at 
first sight with a Supaiynardja who carried hor away to his island-above.® 
According to Ehys Davids,® “they also were, perhaps, originally a tribe of 
actual men, with an eagle or a hawk as their token on their banner.” 

Of other such feared creatures, having an ethnological probability, were 
the man-eating Pisdeas,'^ similar to the Yakkhas, the Bheravas and" the 
KuMhan^s . ' ® 

And there were various Titans, souls, or spirits supposed to animate and 
to reside in the wind {akdsMhadevcM),^^ in water {udakarakkdiasd),' * in 
thunder and rain, ' ® above all the tree-gods {rukkhadevatd). ’ ® 


1. Hupra, p. 66. 

2. See especially J., VI, pp. 269-7U-GU. 1164-71, whore we have a picturesque desoription 
of Bhogavati (or Hiranuavati), the city of Vaiuca, the nagaraja ; also VI, p. 167. 

3. J., U, p. 13. 

4. J., 1, p. 498. At J., IV, p. 363-4-G. 193, the spirit of a banyan tree who reduces the 
meiohante to ashes is oaUed a Nagaraja, tho soldiers he sends forth from his tree are Nagas 
and the tree itself is the dwelling place of the Naga. 

6. Buddhist India, pp. 23-4. 

6. On the as an important race of men occupying an important place in the jMUtioal 

oonfliots, at the time just before the Buddha, see Supra, pp, 63-6. The Naga maidens VimaU, 
wife of Vorana and her daughter liandati are described as possessing rare beauty : J., VI, pp. 
262-G. 1140 ; 266-6. 1149 ; 269-G. 1169-70. See illustration of mermaids in water, at 
Buddhist India, fig. 41; “These NOgas are represented on the ancient bas-r^iefs as men or 
women eithM withoobras' hoods risin^ from belund their heads or with serpentine forms from 
tho waist downwards.” Ibid, fig. 42. 

7. J.,II, p. 13; VI, p. 191. 

8. d., in, pp. 91 Jf. G. 106-8 ; 187 J}. G.66-9 ; bore also the nigrodha tree has some con- 
nectiou with the abode of the garulas or supaaaae. 

9. Buddhist India, p. 224. 

10. J., n, p, 16-G. 9-10 : HI, pp. 146-7-6. 183-4 ; cj. the terrible description of a pisSca 
(pis&ya) in the VvUsagadasho, pp. 46-61 ; also Grierson in J. B. d. 8., 1906. 

11. J.,l,p. 499. 

12. J., II, p. 397 ; m, pp. 140-147.6. 183-4. 

13. J., 1, p. 499. 

14. J., I, pp. 128, 170-1 ; sea-sprite {fiomuddad&iatB) i p. 407. 

16. J., 1, p. 167. 

16. J., 1, pp. 168-328 ; 416, 423, 441. 
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Tree-worship is indeed very old, and widely spread. ' It was, of course, 
not the trees as such, but the souls or spirits supposed to dwell 
within them {nibbattadevatd) and to haunt thorn, that wore 
looked upon as gods. And this notion survived down to the 
riso of Buddhism as we see from the Upaniaads.^ Our stories aro full of refe- 
rences to this tree-worship, with its superstitious and savage customs. Ofieriugs 
were made to the tree-spirits even human sacrifices were offered,^ they wore 
consulted as oracles, and expected to grant children, fame and wealth they 
were believed to injui'e those who injured the trees in which they dwelt,® and 
they were pleased whan garlands were hung upon the branches of the tree, 
lamps lighted round it, and bali ofieringa were made, at the foot of tho troo.’ 
Horried and hideous practices were connected with this tree-worship. In tho 
Dummedha Jdtaka,^ we hear of those dovoted-pooplo {demtdmangalakd) offor- 
ing sacrifices to tho banyan-tree in which the entrails, blood and flosh (ma- 
msalohUa) of the victims —goats, cocks, pigs and tho like— aro tho substantial 
parts of the bali. In the D/iopasdkha Jdtalca,^ a still more horrid picture is 
witnessed. The unhappy princes are knocked unconscious (FisaflAi), their 
eyes slit out, tho bodies (halebarani) cut open, and tho entrails taken out, and 
the carcases thrown into the river. The entraila aro hung as garlands on the 
tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped in the blood of the victims 
{lohitapafiMnguUkmi).' ° Quito a similar description occurs at another 
place also.’ ’ One does not find tho slightest reason to doubt those detailed 
descriptions : though the custom may not have been widely prevalent. Tho 
spirit of the tree was obviously looked upon as having an insatiahlo craving 
for human and animal fiesh and blood. “Tho prosoiit custom of daubing the 
tree with vermilion is most probably a romiuisconoe of far more sinister 
rites.”'® 


1. Of. "there iaeoarooly one tribe of lado-£uropean stook that did not worahiii and oven 
offer Boocitioea to trees and treo-spiiits.” Jarl Charpentier on tho Naicail^kha of the Bgveda in 
J.B.A.S., 1930, pp. 330 Jf., which he has tried to explain as" worshipper ol the banyan 
tree.” 

2. See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 227 : 3. IV, p. X54. 

8. J.,l.pp. 160; 269j5f. dUff. O. 76. 423-G. 8, 420-6 ; lU, p. 23 jfif G. 20, 146 # IV. 
p. 163. 

4. J.,in,p. 160; v,pp. 472, 474, 488. 

6. J., I, pp. 269, 404-6 (a tree spirit is asked to settle the dispute between the two 
merchants) ; 423 1 lU, P- 23 {uukluueyyaih pucchati ) ; IV, p. 351, ff. G. 179-197 ; 406 ; 474 ; 
this idea is iuUy alive to-day and is of a particularly primitive tread. 

6. J., IV, pp. 210, 303. 

7. J., Ill, p. iit. datv& TttulAgandhctdhiip^i p&jetva dtpitfh 

Jiletva suiehath atyd ti vatvH ruhicham padakkhiaath /caivd pakisamati.” IV, p, IBli; Of. Vl p. 
327-G. 1441-3; Of, liarua, Barhul Stone as a Story-teller, for an interpretation of the Barhut 
Scenes of worship of the Bo-trees. 

8. J.,l.p. 269. 

0. J., IH, pp. 167 ff, 

10. On the loJatapadu&^fpdika, etc. of. Vogel in Vershtgen en MededeeUngeti der Km. Aka- 

demie van Wetenechappen, afd. Letterkunde, 6 ; J., IV, p. 218 ff. referred to bv Jarl Chariientier. 
J. B. A, S., 1930, p. 343. v i , 

11. J.,V.p.4e6. 

12. J. Charpentier, op. eH., p. 344. 
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No doubt, these hoirible practices of animal sacrifices ' held sway among 
the people. 2 The doctrine of ahimsd, though preached from long before, was 
only now beginning to bear fruit. People wore beginning^to realise, partly 
through humanitarian sense and partly through fear of something, the utter 
uselessness of animal-slaughter and to develop a bold and a questioning spirit: 

“Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest, 
ftast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain, 

From this dull wood no an.swerjwilt thou gain.,"’ 

and the scathing argiiraents in the BMridatta Jdiaka* vividly express this 
questioning spirit. 

However, the droad of the evil spirits was hard to kill. The simpler and 
unsophisticated mind looked to easier ways of deliverance, other than sacri- 
fice and prayer to gods. Innumerable superstitions and charms grew up. 
Magic {Aihbamdyd) and witch -craft were prominent.® Signs and portents 
{nimUdni) were also believed in.® And for all these, there were the sooth- 
sayers, under the designation lakklianapdtJuikas or angamjjdpdfkakas,'' aupi- 
mpdfliakas,^ and the nakkhottajdnanakas'^ already referred to. 

Fortune -telling and interpretation of dreams were part of their profession. 
To the same class belonged the professors of bhutavijjhd. ’ ’ All these were be- 
lieved to exercise power over evil spirits and demons, and to interpret and avert 
bad omens, by their magic incantations (mante) ; charmed sand {parittavdK- 
kam) to be kept on the head and the charmed thread (parittasuttakam) to be 
twisted round the brow wore believed to ensure safety from dangers.* * Places 
were supposed to bo haunted by supernatural beings {arndnussapariggahita), 
and charms were employed to coimteraot their evil efieots. ’ * The idea of wash- 
ing away the sins in the sacred bathing-plaoos like Paydga on the Yamuna 
river, Dopa, Tiihbaru and others’ ® was prevalent. Oaths were taken on vari- 
ous occasions and for various purposes, specially the ‘saccaUriyd’ or an act of 


1 . J., VI, p. 133 describes thus : a saorifiokl pit (j/aHnSvafa) vnis dug with a. level floor, 
surrounded with a fence (vSfiparikkha^anatfi) for anoiont brahmins had enjoined that this fence 
should bo made, lest some righteous aadotio or brahmin might come and stop the rite : some 
specimens of the hymns sung : UdeUi at/ath eakkhuma-ekaraji : TT, p. ,33; Gr. 17 ; ApetS aya^ 
oa : 11, p. 3S'6. 17 ; ayatitteyupo kSmaduho parattha : VI, p. 211-G. 006. 

2. See also J., I, pp. 160 (neok of the deer placed on the block — iOiammagandiltam ) ; 111, p. 
46 (aabbaeatuhhayaMa) also VI, p. 133 : IV, p. 115 ; the custom of offering feasts to the departed 
also seems to have been prevalent , J, 1, p. 166 

3. J„ m, p. 24.a. 25. 

4. J., VI, pp. 210-14-Q. 904-030. 

6. J., I, p. 466. VI, p, 468.G. 1023-4. 

e. J., 1 , pp. 120 : 154 (a bird strikes a hnnter while ht is storiang for huntbg thinking 
this to bo an ill omen he stays lor a while) ; VI, p. 10. 

7. J., I, p. 200 ; II, p. 21 ; V, pp. 458, 484, 
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truth.’ In th .0 ideas relating to cosmology, the explanation of the doctrines 
of Karma and of transmigration of soul modified the old ideas ; yet people 
continued to believe in the existence of Heaven as the place of rewards for the 
good done in life, and of Hell as the abode of punishment. ^ And in this way 
this religion of the people, beliefs and superstitions of the people, animistic 
hocus-pocus, all existing among the people, the simple folic, naturally gave rise 
to a que.stioning spirit that would take nothing for granted. 

There comes a time in the life of every race, as it does in the life of every 
thoughtful individual, when it is felt that the ordinary intor- 
THE NEW pretation of the world wo live in, and the standard of values 
AWAKENING, ^jy v?hich wo estimate tho ends or ideals wo pursue in life, 
should be revised, reconstructed or overhauled. And it was 
such an awakening that began to see the light in the period of which wo are 
speaking. This is not to say that it was a sudden revolution : in fact at all 
times and in all ages orthodoxy has always boon shadowed by heterodoxy : 
only the degree changes, tho extent difiers. The whole of tho popular animistic 
notions mentioned before, and no doubt many others, survived in full force. 
But no one man believed in them all. Gradually tho sphere of tho questioning, 
the revolting, spirit widens. And then during this period, as Prof. Rhys 
Davids 3 has rightly observed, suddenly there is evidence of a leap forward in 
speculative thought, of a now birth in ethics, of a religion of conscience threat- 
ening to take place of the old religion of custom and magic,’ And tho marvel 
of it is, that the same proce.ss of regeneration was taking place simultaneously 
in other centres of civilisation — in China, Persia, and Egypt, in Italy and 
016606.“ It was a time reverberating, more vigorously than ever before, 
with the conflicts of ideals and of practices. The old order of things had had 
its day. New orders were springing up on the horwon. In short, Ritual had 
yielded place to self-introspection (fotivekhd of A^oka, P. E. Ill) and to 
asceticism (topas). Dr. Barua in his History of Pre-BviMhistw Indian Philo^ 
sophy^ has rightly designated this period as neo-Fedio and Sophistic or tho 
period of Sramanas and Brahmapas. Yajnavalkya was the great landmark 


1. J., ru, pp. 138-9 QG. 169-m ; Saceakifiya was an Act of Tiuth a formal doolaration 
of faot, aooompanied by a command and resoitttion or prayer that the purpose of the agent shall 
be aooomplished. Tho formula of the Aot is with slight obanges of words, 'eteiia saccena . . or 
dma sMccKxyj^ J., I, pp. 294, 331; IV, pp. 31-G. 47 ; 142^. 117 ; 320-G. 103-116 j 410-G. 
76-7 } V, TO. 29-G. 80-2 ; 87-G. 200 ; 96-G. 296 ; VI, pp. 1, Ol-G. 376-82 ; 164-G. 729 ; 242 ; 
It IS for so many purposes ; to obtain water to drink : J., pp. 170 ff-Gt. 19 ; to cause a 
forest fire turn book : J., I, pp, 213 ff, G. 34 ; J. I, pp. 331 jf. G. 74 j to counteraot tbo ofloot 
^p^n: J.Xy,pp.28j5F-G.47j toavortship-wreok; J. IV, p. 137jSf-G. 117 ; to obtoin a son: 

IV, pp. 3)6jg^G. 103-113 ; Vljpp.IjfiT; to deliver animals ; J.,IV,pp. 333#; to deliver 
a man oaptiv% : J., V, pp. 21 jff.-G. 80-2 ; to avenge a wrong : J. V, pp, 76 jff-G. 260 : 
to leprosy. J,, V, p^ 8Sff. G. 206 ; to heal wounds: J„ V. pp. 467 J^T; to refute a false ohargo; 

human aaoriHoe: J., VI, pp. J 81 ff. G. 729; See for a detailed treat- 
^ ^psyohio motif in Hindu Hotion s B, W. Burlingame in J, S. A. 8., 1917. 

pp. 439 iP. also J, A. O. S., 62, pp. 316-7. 

286.7- Vll 6 45. 186, 206 ; IV, pp. 3; V, pp. 

.ioo 7, VI* pp. 100-6, 246, 364 } belief in the earth s swallowing a wicked man. J.. 1. ti, 322. 

3. StMist India, p. 239. > . 

4. Buddhial India, pp. 23$ ff- 
8. pp. 191,416, 
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between the poat-Faiic and the mo-Vedic and later ages. In point of fact, 
as the learned Dootor saysj we can regard this period as that whiob shows the 
germs, the beginnings, of all that we find later, a period which saw the exist- 
ence of various orders of teachers, both Yedie and anti-Fedfc, representing 
different groups or schools of thought, which again may roughly be divided 
into either Sramaijas and Brahmaijas or Hermits and wanderers. ’ 

Before returning to these two orders of asceticism, let us very briefly have 
an idea as to the philosophical speculations that were uppermost in those 
days.® 


Of course the most remarlcable trend of philosophic speculation was anti- 
Vedic. The thinkers had, in course of time, ceased to feel the 
ANTI-FJBBIO fascination of, and cherish admiration for, Vedic learning and 
MOVEMENT. Vedic rites : the self (dttmn) is not obtainable by the study 
of the Veda, the saorifieos and all gifts and oblations ate in- 
efficacious : the observance of moral precepts {silom) and the contemplation, 
knowledge, and realisation of the nature of Brahman are far superior to the 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and the acquisition of Vedic learning this, 
in general, was the trend of thought. Not going deeper into details, we shall 
just reproduce this anti-F^dfc feeling as it is presented in our stories. 


Wo are, first of all, reminded of the two moat prominent figures of the 
Upanisadio times, viz., Uddalaka Arupi and his son Sveta- 
GDDALAKA kotu. With Uddalaka Arupi, Indian wisdom seems to have 

8ETAKBTU. taken a new turn/ as we oan see from his biological specu- 

lations and his conception of Matter and Spirit in which he 
shows a close resemblance to Anaxagoras.® 


Both the Setaketu and Uddalaka Jdtahas^ preserve the traditional infor- 
mation about those two oelobrities, but ina very confused and corrupted form. 
We must note that the Pdli name Uddalaka is equivalent to the Samskj ta 
Audddlaka i.e., the son of Uddalaka. And obviously the two Jdtakas speak 
of one and the same person, viz., Svetaketu Auddalaka, though they unknow- 
ingly give diflerent incidents regarding his life. The Setaketu Jdtaka describes 
liim as one born of a Brahmapa fanuly from the north and studying at Tak- 
kasila, where he is stated to have met a Oapflala who askod him a question 
about the quarters {died). On the other hand, the Uddalaka Jdtaka associates 


1. Garua, o^p. eit., p. Ji91. 

2. The Biahmajala Suttanta (See DiahguM of ihe Buddha, I. pp. 26-65> and the Ae&rMga 
S-Shra, 1, 7, 1, 3, deaoribe at length the Torious netaphysioal and ethical speonlationg onrtent at 
the time among the Brohmams and the Sramanas. 

3. Baraa, ov. eit., p. 193. It is true that snoh a revolt goes hack to anoient times : it oan 
bo traced as iar back as the celebrated hymn on Frogs, Bgveda, Vll, 163 ; see Borua, op. cit., 
p. IQA ; but it begins to be more sharped, and oleacly deiced during this period. 

4. In faot the whole family of the Arunis ia distinguished in history for Vedie learning, 
‘ The most divergent lines of tradition meat in the person of Uddalaka Aropi’ Oldenherg, 
Buddha, p. 396. 

6. Borua, c^. dt., p. 124. 

6. J., m, pp. 232-7. GG. 8-12 } IV, pp. 297-304-GG. 62-76} ef. J., I, p. 401-GG. (f) 
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the origin of the name Uddalaka (Auddalaka) with the Udddlaka tree under 
which he was conceived, and describes him as the fruit of an illegal union 
of his mother — a ganikd — with a wise purohita of a Brahraadatta king of 
Benares. In both these accounts, the Jaia/ca-historian has evidently con- 
founded Svetaketu Auddalaka with Philalethes Satyakama Jabala, > 

But as to the general views — social and ethical — of Svotakotu Audda- 
laka and Ms father {i.e., Uddalaka), both tbo JdtaJeas agree. The conversation 
between the Father and the Son shows some resemblance to the one embodied 
in the Qhdrdogya lJpam§ad,^ the latter setting forth the philosophical views 
much more elaborately. In the former the son inquires : What makes the 
Brahmin ? how can be be perfect ? tell me this. What is a righteous man, and 
how he ,wins Nirvana's blisa ? ^ The father replies : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways. 

Even such a Brahmin peace of soul shall win. 

So as one true to duty men him praise.”'* 

Setaketu again asks : 

“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda and Candala Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can win Nirvana's bliss : 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or bettor is ?” ® 

Uddalaka replies ; 

“None among all the saints is there who worse or better is.”® 

Then Setaketu retorts : 

“You are Brahmin, then, for nought : vain is your rank I wis.”^ 

At last his father, in his further reply, strikes the keynote of Uddalaka’ s 
philosophy : 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may be made : 

The roof, a many-coloured one : one colour is the shade. 

Even so, when men are purified, so is it here on earth. 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth.”® 

In the earlier part of the story, Setaketu is represented as doubtful about 
the efficacy of Vedic Learning and favouring self-control. And his father, 
Uddalaka, maintains the usefulness of the Vedas, but at the same time accepts, 

1. ^ ^mndoffya Upamifad, IV, ; Barna, op. cit., p. 126. 

3." J.,lV.p. 302-G. 70. 

4 Ibid., p. 303-G. 71. 

6. 76*4, p. 303-0. 72. 

6. 76»cl., p. 303*0. 73. 

7. 76*4, p. 303*0. 74. 

8. 76*4, p. 304-0. 76-6 $ for fuller details regarding tho philosophio Tiona of TTddalaka 
see Barua, vp, eit., pp. 124 Jf. 
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right conduct as the means to attain bliss : “The Vedas will bring only fame 
but right conduct will give us bliss.”' 

It is not impossible, as Dr. Barua says,® that the Sophistic movement, 
characteristic of Indian philosophy before Mahavira and the Buddha, had ori- 
ginated with Uddalaka Aruiji- Ho may well be regarded ns the pioneer of the 
•paribbajaTcas or the Wanderers. As years passed the Sophist mind gradually 
became more and more antagonistic to the Yedic theology. We find this in 
our stories, as the following quotations will show : 

“These VcAa studies are the wise man’s toils. 

The lure which tempts the victims whom he spoils •, 

A mirage formed to catch the careless eye. 

But which the prudent passes safely by. 

The Vedas have no hidden power to save 
The traitor or the coward or the knave” ; 

And what arc the sacrifices ? 

“ The fire, though tended well for long years past, 

Loaves his base master without hope at last. .. 

If ho wins merit who to feed the flame 

Piles wood and straw, the merit is the same 

When cooks light fires or blacksmiths at their trade. 

Or those who burn the corpses of the dead . . . 

These Brahmins, all a livelihood require ; 

And so they tell us Brahma worships fire ; 

Why should the increate, who all things planned, 

Worship himself the creature of his hand ? 

Doctrines and rules of their own, absurd and vain. 

Our sires imagined wealth and power to gain,” 

What are the Biahmapas then '( 

“These greedy liars propagate deceit. 

And fools believe the fictions they repeat ; 

He who has eyes can see the sickening sight ; 

Why does not Brahma set his creatures right ?” 

'Where is your Brahma ?’ they ask. 

“If his wide power no limits can restrain, 

Why is his hand so rarely spread to bliss ? 

1. J., m, pp. 236-7-aa. 10-3 : IV, pp. 299-301-Qa. 62-65 : KMin hi pitj^i adkicca 
VedeBaniim,pv^ieara»en(t danto. 

2. op, eit„ p. 130 ; also Bhys JDavida, BuddAisi India, p. 247. 
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Why are his creatures all condemned to pain ? 

Why does he not to all give happiness ? 

Why do fraud, lies, and ignorance prevail ? 

Why triumphs falsehood — truth and justice fail I 
I could your Brahma one th’Unjust among, 

Who made a world in which to shelter wrong.” ' 

And thus, with robust faith in their doctrines, and with a powerful mastery 
over thoughts, dispelling doubts {samsaya) by reasoning 
freedom of logic (ndya) and proofs (heiu),^ and with appeal to 

THOUGHT. precedents (nippadesa)^ and common sense, these thinlcers, 
and more correctly propagandists, imbued the whole people 
with a new ideal and a new way of living. The philosophers were left free 
to indulge in any amount of speculation. In the tradition of the time 
there was only one sage, Maijdavya, a contemporary of Kauha Dipiiyana 
(i. e., Vyasa) who was impaled, for reasons other than his bold theories.^ 

And, as we come nearer to Mahavira and the Buddha, we feel the whole 
atmosphere surcharged with philosophic mood. It was a 
FERmira time ‘seething with qieculative ferment.’ But, as Dr. Barua 
rightly observes, “we have to imagine a time when there 
was no organised religion or established Church in the country to interfere 
with the freedom of speculation by imposing upon its adherents its pro- 
fessed dogmas, and when conversion implied, in the case of a learner or 
truth-seeker, no more than a transition from one mode of self-training to 
another which he deemed more suitable to his temperament. Nor even in 
the case of a layman did it ever demand that unflinching devotion or that 
profession of blind faith which leads men by imperceptible steps to harbour 
bigotry, to become religious fanatics, and to shut the gates of benevolence 
upon every fellow-being who is a stranger.”® 

Several Jdtahas give us a glimpse of some of the speculations that were 
going on at this time. They are given just to show their uselessness and 
wrongfulness in the eyes of others, like the Buddhists, who considered these 
as false doctrines (miccModdam). 

The Mahdbodhi Jdtahi,^ for instance, presents before us five thinkers of 
five different philosophic doctrines, viz., AhetuvdM, Issamkd- 
OITTHIKAS. ' FvhbehaimdM, JJcchedavddl and KJmUavijjdvddi. 

An interesting subject is introduced in order to refute their 
arguments. The Bodhisatta attributes the acts of a monkey to the monkey- 
skin he wears, and so the five ‘heretics’ {micehddiffhikd) charge him with 
murder of a monkey. 
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The Aheiuvddi denied the existence of cause, that is to say his philosophy 
rpH-T^ was the doctrine of non-oauaation or the hypothesis of 

FORTUITOUS chance. Ha taught the people that beings in this world were 
ORIGINIST. purified by rebirth (itne siiitd mmsdrasuddhiM). To him the 
Boddhisatta says : ‘if you say that all acts of men, good or base {aharanl- 
yam Jearaniyam vd), spring from natural causes {idlrand ea samgatyd 
bhdvdyanmnuvattati), how can you find sin in involuntary acts ? My deed 
should be blameless, according to your doctrine.’ ' 

The Issarakdramvddi believed and taught that everything was the act 
THETHEIST being (ayam lolco issaranimmito). The argu- 

ment put forward against him is : ‘if there is some Lord 
who fulfils in every creature, weal or woe and good or bad actions, the sin 
lies with him, man only works his will. I must be then blameless.’* 

The Pubbekalavddl'ptoie&aed the doctrine of previous actions,ii.c., Karman: 

sorrow and joy, that befalls man here, is, according to him, the 
OTE FATA- result of some previous action {saUdnam auJeham vd dukkhani 
vd pvbbehatin ’eva uppajjati). To him the answer was : ‘why, 
sir, do you blame me if you believe in the truth of the doctrine that 
everything is the result of former action! each act’s a debt discharged 
(pordyako ipamokkho) and the monlcoy pays his debt.’® 

The Uecliedavddi was an Aimihilationist. Ho bcHeved in annihilation at 
death. In his view, no one passes hence to another world, 
L^K^ST?^" world is annihilated (ito paralokagatd ndma n'attki, 

ayam lolco ucchijjati). To him the Bodhisatta replies : ‘You, 
sir, maintain that each living creature’s form (rupam) is composed of four 
elements (i.c., earth, water, air and other) : to these component parts 
each body, when dissolved, goes. The dead exist no more, the hving still 
live on ; should this world bo destroyed, both wise and fools are gone : 
none then is defiled by a guilt, stain amidst a ruined world. If this is true, 
1 am blameless.’** 

1. Ibid., pp. ‘SSl’O. 139-41. Tills aupareatly uoiTesponds to the dooti-ine attributed to 
Puiai^ Kassapa, one of tho six rivals of the Buddha, in the AUguHara Nildlya, 111, pp. 383 ff- 
The same is again termed Altiriya-vida or the theory of non-action, aocorditg to which, when 
we act or oanse others to aot, it is not the Soul that acts or causes others to act. The Soul is 
passive {nifkriya}. Therefore whether wo do good or had, the result thereof does not aiieot the 
Soul in tiih least : SimMne^bola-siaia (Diakyuee, I, pp- 60 ff ) ; iSiilrakrt&Aga, I. 1, 13- _Soe 
Borua, op. cit., pp. 278-9. Of- the Pariy^imaa&da of Maskarin Gosala : Ibid., pp,304 Aiya 
siira idontifieB the dootriue of non-causation with that of Eatuie-ei»riAdva-sd(fa ■' J&takamdla, 
pp. 148-9. 

2. J., V, pp. 238-6. 142-4 : This, to a certain extent, resemblos tho Thoistio doctrine 
Ijlivara’Vada), wUob is as old as the BrhadStranyaka Upani?ad, if not earlier, and the best 
exponent of whioh was Asuri : See Barua, op. cU,, pp. 213 jtf., 286. 

3. J., V, pp. 238-9-G. 146-7 : This is of coarse the well-known doctrine of Kama, or Fate 
(wiyoiU), fully developed by Y6jnavalkya : “A man is of desire : As is his desire, so is his wiU. 
As is his wiU, so is bis action- And as he acts, so he attains.” BrhadHraaj/aka Upaniyad, 
IV, 4, -6; See Borua, op. eit, pp. 161 jQT., 176, 310-1. 

4. J., V, pp. 230-G. 148-61. This of course corresponds to the famous deotrine of Mate- 
rialism of tho mythical CSrv&ka who t^hes ns to eat ghee even though we ran into debts. 
It was fully developed at this period W Ajita Eeiakambalin, one of the six famous rjvsls of the 
Buddha. Of. S&maM^hdla 8uUa {Dialogues, 1, pp. 73 ff). The KeiakaibbaUns are compared 
to the I^oareans of Greece : Barua, op. di,, pp. 287 ff. The dootrine is popularly known as 
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Lastly, the Khattavijjdvddi professed the Militarist doctrine, according to 
which a man ought to seek his own advantage even at the cost 
killing one’s parents (mdtdpitaro pi ‘mdrelvd atlano va attho 
Mmetabbo). To him the direct reply was : ‘You, sir, maintain 
that a man may kill his parents or any other person if occasion justifies. 
Why, then, do you blame me ? ' 

It is evident that all these philosophies, those of the Fortuitous Originists, 
the Theists, the Fatalists, the Annihilationists and the Militarists, are dis- 
cussed and stubbornly hated and refuted by both Mahavlra^ and Gotama 
Buddha. 3 

There may be discerned a few more philosophical reflections in the stories 
here and there, garbed in a confused and indistinct form, 
'doctrine much deeper. One doctrine, viz., the 

OP TIME, doctrine of Time {Kdlavdda), as presented in the Mvlapariydya 
Jdtaka,* however, deserves out notice. The Doctrine of 
Time,® in its embryo, can be traced in Aghamarsapa’s hymn in the RgVcda.^ 
Passing through the minds of Post-Fedic teachers, such as Baijhva and 
Yajnavalkya, it was highly elaborated in the M.aMbhdnata.'’ The Jdtaka 
offers a criticism of the Epic doctrine of time : A well- versed Brahmana taught 
live hundred pupils. In course of time they began to think : “We know as 
much as out teacher ; there is no difference.” When the teacher knew this, 
he put to them a question—a paradox— in order to tame them, proud and stub- 
born as they had all become. He asked ; Time consumes all things, including 
even itself. Can you tell me who consumes tune— the all-consumer?® No 
one could answer. It came to them as a riddle of the Sphinx. So the teacher 
said in a bitter tone of irony : “Do not imagine that this question is in the 
three Yedas. You think that you know all that I know !” 

Here the Btahmatia is represented, as usual, as a Vedic thinker, but he 
was rather a Bodhisatta or a pre-Buddhistic thinker on Buddhist lines who 
opposed the Vedic or Epic doctrine of time. As Dr. Barua puts it, according 


152 alsqp. 490 ; The term E^alravitlya ooours iu a list of, aoienoes 
giv^ m Upampad, VXI, 1,2, and ia explained by Saiikara as tho soienoo of 

^hery {fiihawarvulya). But thot seems to be a general meaning. Buddhagho^ and 
probably mcffe “orraot in understanding by it the aoienoe of government 
(niHeeman ) : ^loguee of the Buddha, 1, p. 18 n; also Barua, op. c«., pp. 292-3. 

, 2. , Mah5rvira, as ^ dieoiples inform us, broadly divided the pliilosophioal views of his time 

or Soeptioism, and Vinayam or morals; 

see UUmadhyayana Svira, XVUi, 23 5 S&^rakmAga. X, 12. iff. Smn&nya Sstra, ly, 4. , 

3. See.Brata(g'alo-S«fla«to, DiaioguM o/We BuddRo, l,.pp. 27jff. 

■ 4, . pp. 260.1-G. 188. • ■ 

See Barua, op. oii,, pp, 199 jfif. 

6. X. 190. 

,7. . BohJSBidw, iwdweftew PRiJoiiop/tie, pp. 31-7. 

ir 280.Q, 188 ; Kdlo ghaeali bhiitani sabbath' em sah' (UtamSe, yo'ea kSHaghaso, 

Jatalea in Mairwulahtm Pali Bdectioite 
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io the Vedic theory, Time not only consumes everything, hut also itself in the 
sense, as the /(f^aAa commentator points out,’ that even the time-before- 
meal (purebhattaMlo) and the time-after-meal {‘paccli^liattaJcdlo) do not 
abide (na pdpundli). According to the Bodhisatta’s view, an Arhat is 
the consumer of Time {Kdlaghaso) inasmuch as he is not boimd to be 
reborn. Having completely rooted out the inherent tendencies to sensuality, 
eternalism, orthodoxy and ignorance, he is released for ever from metempsy- 
chosis.2 


THE 

AJTviKAS. 


The most pronounced antagonism that the Jdtaka stories seem to show is 
towards the A^iui/cas, who, under Maskarin Gosala, formed a 
stubborn sect in the time of the Buddha who opposed them.^ 
The order of the Ajwihaa is decidedly of older standing than 
that of the Jainas or the Buddliists,^ and is thrice mentioned in the edicts of 
King Adoka whose grandson Da^aratha gave them some cave-dwellings at the 
Nagarjupi and Barabar hiUs.® 


In the Lomaltamsa Jdtaka,^ an interesting, though biased, life of an 
djlmlea is portrayed. “Unclothed {aedako),'’ and covered with dust, he re- 
mained solitary and lonely (ehavihdrZ), fleeing like a deer from the face of men; 
his food was small fish, cow-dung, and other refuse ; and in order that his vigil 
might not be disturbed, he took up his abode in a dread thicket in the jungle. 
In the snows of winter, he came forth by night from the sheltering thicket to 
the open air, returning with the sun-rise to his thicket again, and as he was 
wet with the driving snows by night, so in the daytime he was drenched by the 
drizzle from the branches of the thicket. Thus day and night alike he endured 
the extremity of cold. In summer, he abode by day in the open air, and by 
night in the forest, scorched by the blazing sun by day, and fanned by no 
cooling breezes by night, so that the sweat streamed from him : 

Now scorched, now froze, lone in the lonesome woods. 

Beside no fire, but all afire within. 

Naked, the hermit wrestles for the Truth.”® 


In the eyes of the Buddhist story-teller, who deliberately and probably 
with exaggeration, gives such minute details, these austerities were worthless 
and delusive. And so he makes him discard this delusion {laddhim) and lay 
hold of the real truth {sainad'iMhi). 


1. J., II, pp. 260-1. 

2. Barua, op. oil., p. 201. 

3. Eor a completo treatment, of the subjoot seo Hr. Barua’s beautiful monompb on The 
Ajieihaa, Calontta UiUvcnBity Publioation ; also his History of pre~Buddhislic Inctim PMlo- 
aophy, pp. 297-318 ; I. H. Q., HI, pp. 236 ff ; Bhandarkar, /. A., 1912, pp. 286jy. Hoemle’s 
appendix to Uvasagadaeao. 

4. Barna, op. oil., p. 300. 

6. See Senart, InseriptionB de Piyadaei, 11, 82, 200. 

6. J., 1, pp. 300-1. 

7. Aodahas as an order of asoetios axe also mentioned at J., V, pp. 16-Q. 39 ; 76. 

8. Ibid. Cr, 93 : Mayjhitm NiMya, 1, 79. 
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The MaMndradakassapa Jdtaka* again brings before us another nahed 
(acclako ; miggo) djtviha, Guija Kaasapa by name, whose views remarkably 
agree with those of Maskaxin Gosala. He lived in a doer park adjoining Mit- 
hila, was approved by all as wise (dMrasammato), famous, a man of varied dis- 
course {GitrahatM), and with a large following of disciples {gan^).^ King 
Angati of Videha, with his ministers, went to him and asked him many ques- 
tions in reply of which Kaasapa said : ‘There is no fruit, good or evil, in follow- 
ing the law ; there is no other world, 0 king, — who has ever come back hither 
from thence ? All beings are equal and alilce, there are none who should receive 
or pay honour : there is no such thing as strength or courage, — how can there 
be vigour or heroism ? All beings are predestined (niyatdni), just as the stern- 
rope must foUow the ship. Every mortal gets what he is to get, what then is 
the use of giving ? There is no use in giving — the giver is helpless and weak : 
gifts are enjoined by fools and accepted by the wise.’ ® 

Then the following exposition describing the powerlessness of sin to pro- 
duce consequences hereafter is much more important : 

“There are seven aggregates (Kdyd), indestructible and iminjuring : fire 
(tejo), earth (pathavi), water (dpo), air {vdyo), pleasure and pain {sukhadukkham) 
and the soul (jivo ) ; of these seven, there is none that can destroy or divide, 
not are they to be destroyed ; Weapons pass harmless amongst these aggre- 
gates. He who carries ofi another’s head with a sharp sword does not divide 
these aggregates ; how then should there be any consequence from evil doing? 
All beings become pure by passing through eighty-four great aeons {tnaM- 
kappe ) : till that period arrives, not even the self-restrained (sa%fiato) becomes 
pure. Till that period arrives, however much they have followed virtue, they 
do not become pure, and even if they commit many sins, they do not go be- 
yond that limit. One by one we are purified through the eighty-four great 
aeons ; we cannot go beyond our destiny, any more than the sea beyond its 
shore. This doctrine of Guna Kassapa, the djiva, which is also termed 
Ucchedavddo, annihilation, is made clearer by this : ‘There is no door to heaven 
(siigati) : only wait on destiny (niyati). Whether thy lot be happiness or 
misery, it is only gained through destiny : all will at last reach deliverance 
from transmigration (sa^nsdrasttddhi ) ; be not eager for the future.’® The 
views embodied in these extracts clearly show resemblance partly to the views 
of Purana Kassapa, the Annihilationiat, partly to those of Pakudha Kacca- 
yana, the Etemalist, and Maskarin Gosala, the Determinist, all of whom 
seem to be akin to Greek Stoics.® These views of Gupa Kassapa are stubbornly 


1. J,, VI, pp. 220-26S. The text ia aonfuasd and indistinot : luany of the g&tliSs ate placed 
In the Buddha’s (Sattha) tnouth so that it bfioomes very difBoult for us to asoettain the exact 
value of the presentation. 

2. Ibid., pp. 222.a. 961-2. 

3. Ibid., pp. 226.a 930-984. 


4. Ibid., pp. 226-G. 986-90 : Of. 8&ma&^phalasuUa, Dtalogue» of the Buddha, I, p. 74, 
where the same doctrine, with the same simile is attributed to Pakudha Kaoeftna, the Eternal- 
ist, the Empedooles of India. 

5. J., VI, pp. 229-G. 1007-8. 
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refuted i« the efOTy, fiiftUy Ly Rvija, Atigati’ s daughter who aaya ; “If a man 
ia purified by the mere course of existence, then Gima’s own asceticism is use- 
less : like a moth flying into the lighted candle, the idiot has adopted a naked 
mendicant’s life. Plaving acooptod the idea that all will at last be purified 
through transmigration, in their great ignorance many corrupt their actions ; 
and being fast caught in the effects of former sins, they find it hard to escape, 
as the fish from the hook” and secondly by the great sage Narada, the 
Kassapa, who also supporting Ruja, establishes the popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution {Kammnphala,) and that heaven and hell 
are the inevitable consequences hereafter of merits and demerits of this life, 2 
and preaches righteousness with the famous simile of a chariot. “ 

And here we reach our point. From all these philosophical speculations, 
the KammapJiala doctrine, together with its corollary, morality — dhamim, 
slla or vinaya — , stands out as permanent idea destined to he deep rooted in 
the minds of the Indian people. * 

Ascetic practices arc found in very early stages of society. But their 
aims have been changing ever since. With the rise of the 
ASCIilTiciSM. doctrine of rebirth,® actions and their consequences {Kamrm- 
phaln),^ human life and its value, began to appear in a 
different aspect. Life with an unending clvaiu of repeated existences became 
something to he escaped.’ Philosophic thoughts turned towards ascetioism, 
more vigorously than before, but with a different aim. He ascetic ideal 
slowly but steadily permeated through the whole mass of people in those days. 

There were two groups of ascetics viz., the Samanas and the Brdhmanaa 
or the Eocluse-philosophers and the Hermibs. The order of the Paribba- 
jahas, or the Wanderers strictly so-called, was yet to come. At any rate its 
existence is not as clear in the stories as in the Buddhist Nikdyas. 

The institution of Hermits (isis : tdpasa) is of course very old. In course 
of time, however, in the days of Yajuavalkya who alludes to 
THE OLDER toth Smmavas and Tapaaas, and also perhaps not long before 
HERMITS. rise of Buddhism, a new order of religieux was formed, 

who called themselves Bmhmmas — to distinguish themselves 
both from the he’-mits who practised penance and sacrifice in the wood, and 


1 . J., VI, pp. 234-G. 1036-6. 

2. Ibid., pp. 244-64-GG. 1090-1136. 

3. Ibid., pp. 262-3-GG. 1127-30. 

4. See eepeoially J., 11, pp. 202-G. 143. The field on whioh Gotama Buddha appeared 
in nicely described by Oldenborg : “At this time of deep and many-sided intelleotnol movements 
which had extended from the circles of Brahma oical thlnkera far into the people at targe, when 
anutteur stndiea of the dialcotio routine had already grown up out of the arduous struggles of the 
past age over its eimple profound thoughts, when dialeotio soeptieissn began to attack moral 
ideas,— at this time when a painful longiiig for deliverance from the burden of being was met 
by the first signs of moral decay, Gotama Buddha appears upon the soene.’’ Buddha, p, 71. 

5. Of. J., II, p. 17 VI, pp. 189-G. 828 {Cawmtt Upapajjanti ea' eaaa paHu&mitaiy, 239-G. 
1076 (asafnkheyyapi jStipo), 

8. Of. J„ 1, p. 350 : II, pp. 202-G. 143 ; IH, pp. 168-G. 15 j IV, pp. 307-Q. 39. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 434-G. 17 ; Of., the pathetic words of Vessantara who addrosseshis eon and 
daughter t 

‘ Be thou my ship to ferry mo safe over osistenoe’s sea, 

Beyond the world’s men and gods I’ll cross, and free I’ll be.’ J., VI, pp. 646-Gt 2144-6. 
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the Brahmaijas who were householders.’ The institution of hermits or isis 
was not completely wiped out. And people still cherished the fond memory 
of old sages — ^Yamahanu, Somayaga, Manojava, Samudda, Magha, Bharata, 
Kalikara and Kassapa Ahgiiasa, AJcitti and Kisavaccha^ — who by practising 
tapassd attained to BraJiwalojM. These hermits (^pabbajitas) of the stories, 
as Prof. Rhys Davids puts it,^ lived in the forests adjoining the settlements ; 
the disciples of various sehoo's occupied themselves according to the various 
tendencies of the schools to which they belonged, either in meditation or in 
sacrificial rites, or in practices of self-torture, or in repeating over to them- 
selves and in teaching to their pupils, the Suttas containing the tenets of 
their school. Much time was spent in gathering fruits and roots for their sus- 
tenance. . .And there was difference of opinion and of practice, as to the 
comparative importance attached to the learning of texts. But the hermit- 
ages where the learning, or the repeating of texts was unltnown, were the 
exceptions. 

Usually the pabhajitas retired to the sylvan and lonely forests of the 
Himalayas.^ There they built small suitable huts of grass and leaves. ® Foot- 
paths (padikainagga) led to these hermitages {assamam).^ There were also 
separate marked-out places where the hermits had their daily walk (panJeama- 
nakoti)J The usual requisites of an ascetic {pabbajitaparikhhdre) were : 
robes, inner and outer, dyed in bark {rattavakaciram), antelope’s skin (ajina), 
thrown over the shoulder, a walking staff in hand {dawja), shoes (updnaha), 
umbrella (chattam), hook (atikusa) for gathering fruits etc., and a bowl 
{pattam).^ The hermits, unlike the SamanapMajitas, kept long lodes of 
matted hair and tied them in a coil {gatdmandalarh) and, if need bo, thrust 
needles in them.® They wore a girdle of mullja grass.'® A wooden bed- 
stead (katihattharaka) was kept in the hut.' ’ As to their food, they generally 
lived upon wild bulbs, and radishes, catmint and herbs, wild rice, black 
mustard (spread out to dry), jujubs, herbs, honey, lotus-fibres, myrobolam, 
scraps of meat. ' ® The daily routine in the hermitages was something lilce 
this : the hermitage was swept clean in the morning, water was brought 


1. Barua, op. eU., pp. 239-‘t:0. 

2. J., VI, pp. 99-Q. 432.3. 

3. Buddhist India, pp. 140-1. 

4. e.g„ X, I, p. 140 : II, pp. 103, 209 ; lH, p. 616 ; IV, p. 221. 

6. J., I, p. 376 ! VI, p. 76. 

6. J„ IV, p. 489 ; V, p. 132 ; VI, pp. 74, 832-0, 2037. ■ 

7. . J., IV, p, 329 ; VI, p, 232. : f 

pp 2*1 73'’62l&'^20lP’^'®* ' ^''^'I’I’-2®'^2»,476-G. 29’4-6; V, pp. 312, 332-0, 124; VI, 
ono o ’«o 5 V, p. 132; VI, pp. 21,73, 628-0; 2011, 242 ; Jafilo, IV, p. .170; V., 

2o* 

1®' pp.' 202-G; 32 s The stock doBorlption of a hermit is : with nnoleansod teoth (pa^‘ 

i5j<i(scfw#S), an** - ' 'c . 


.y . - - and hair all matted and muttering holy words in 

peaoo (jopomii.) ; J., Ill, pp; 238-0. 10; IV, pp. 299-G. 62 : VI, pp. 636-0. 2037-8, 

11. J.,ll,p. 41; VI, pp.21. 168, 

12. J., 1, p, 460; IV, pp. 221, 306; 371-2-0. 269-86' aAamA 
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from l)he near-by riverj wild roots and fruits were collected, wood dropped 
for fuel, food prepared and oaten, little rest ut noon, study and discussion in 
the afternoon, evening meal, and rest at night.’ They constantly tended the 
holy fire (Jatoi;eda).2 When a stranger approached a hermit dwelling in the 
forest, he would first of all inquire as to his welfare in the usual formal 
words : 

‘0 holy man, I trust that you are prosperous and well, 

With grain to glean, and roots and fruit abundant where you dwell. 

Have you been much by flies and gnats and creeping things annoyed. 

Or from wild beasts of prey have you immunity enjoyed V 

and the same sweet reply was given by the hermit with an affectionate recep- 
tion : 

‘1 thank you, brahmin— -yes, I am both prosperous and well, 

With grain to eat and roots and fruit abundant where I dwell, 

Prom flies and gnats and creeping things 1 suder nob annoy, 

And from wild beasts of prey I here immunity enjoy. 

In all the innumerable years I’ve lived upon this ground, 

No harmful sickness that 1 know has ever here been found. 

Welcome 0 brahmin 1 bless the chance directed you this way. 

' Come, enter with a blessing, come, and wash your feet I pray. 

The tindook and the piydl leaves, and kasumdri sweet, 

And fruits like honey, brahmin, take the best I have, and eat. 

And this cool water from a cave h^h hidden on a hill 
0 noble brahmin, take of it and drink if it be your will.’” 

In the rainy season the recluses came down from the mountains. For, 
as it is said, in the Himalayas, during the rainy season, when the rains are 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root or to get any wDd fruits 
and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come down from the 
Himalayas and take up their abode amidst the haunts of men.^ After the 
rains were over, they returned to the mountains, for then the flowers and fruits 
began ripening.^ And they thus lived on in peace and solitary calmness, 
thinking out the mysteries of this and the ‘other’ world and deep problems 
foe humanity at large, with hundreds of disoiples around them, freed of all 
desires and fetters. These silent recluses, though living far from the mundane 
world, did no doubt influence the existing society. DhaiMna was recognised 
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to be the ‘standard’ of the ms .• ’ to injure the isis in any way was a great 
sin.® Men besought these sages for the solution of intricate problems and 
the way to peace, order and happiness.® 

The virtues of an ideal ascetic arc thus enumerated : he has no anger 
towards anyone, even when angered, docs not allow it to be 
THE IDEAL bears hunger with a pmched belly, restramed in eating 

ASCETIC. and d.-inlrin g, has abandoned all sport and pleasure, utters 

no falsehood, is averse to all pomp and carnal desire, has 
nothing as his own, is resolute, unselfish, has forbearance and freedom from 
all hindrances to religious perfection — all jiroperly fitted in him like the 
spoikes in the nave of a wheel.^ 

But, as always, there may have existed sham ascetics (Kuta-tdpaso 
Kuia-jafilo) as well. We must not, however, be misled by 
the descriptions of these ascetics in the Jdtakas which, averse 
ASCETICS. as they are to all kinds of penance and axisterities, paint them 
in veiy bad colours. Wo may, nevertheless, note them in 
order to discern some reaUty.® 

We have seen that gradually the S(ttmnas—th.G newly-risen ascetic order — 
broke away from past traditions, revolted against the older Vedic system of 
sacrifice and self-mortification,® The Jdtakas show particular hatred against 
austerities and false practices {samdddnatu),'^ many of which are enumerated. 
Some did the swinging penance (vagguMvatam),^ some lay on thorn-bods 
{kat^kas&gyam),^ some underwent the five-fire penance (jmflcatapam).' ° 
Some practised the mortification by squatting {ukkutiki/p'padluinam)J ‘ Some 
the act of diving {udakagd/ianaiit), some repeated texts — (manie sajjdpenti)J ^ 
VaxioUB and many are the instances, in these stories, wherein hypocritical, 
lewd, sham and many other types of ascetics are portrayed. Quite consistent- 
ly With their aversion towai'ds usoetio appearances, and with their character as 
folk-tales, these stories oacasionally oast slur and bitter satire on ouiward 
show of hypocritical saintliness. In the Kdadm Jdtalea ' ® a sham ascetic clothes 
htiosell in a yellow robe, puts on the guise of a Poecekabiuldha, with a covering 
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about hia bead [patislsaham). Blsewbore' a sbam ascetic misconducts him- 
self in the royal chamber at night, and stands by day in a cemetery on one foot 
worshipping the sun. But the satire bites most pungently in the beast-fable. 
Bildra Jdtaka,^ for instance, presents before us a jackal-unaccountably sub- 
stituted for the cat which is clearly the original subject as is indicated by both 
the title and the gdihd — which shams asceticism to beguile the troop of rats : 
morning and evening the rats come to pay their respects to the saintly jackal. 
‘Godly is my name’ says the j ackal . ‘'^y do you stand on one leg ? ’ ‘Because, 
if I stood on all four at once, the earth could not bear my weight. That is 
why I stand on one leg only.’ ‘And why do you keep your mouth open ?’ 
‘To take the air. I hve on air ; it is my only food.’ ‘And why do you face 
the sun ?’ ‘To worship him.’ The saintly jackal always seizes and devours 
the last of the troop, as they depart, wipes his lips aird looks as if nothing had 
happened. At last he is caught. And the Bodhisatta has to declare ; 

“Where saintliness is but a cloak. 

Whereby to cozen guileless folk 
And screen a villain's treachery 
The cat-hke nature there we see.”^ 

In the Agglka Jdlalai,* again, the jaekal happens to have ah the hair 
singed off his body by a forest-fire so that ho is left perfectly bald, oxoeipt for a 
tuft like a soalp-knot whoro the crown of his head is pressed against a tree. 
Drinlcing from a pool he catches sight of his top-knot reflect in the water and 
exclaims; ‘At last I’ve got wherewithal to go to market.’. .He then poses as 
Bhatadvaja, votary of the God of Fire {Aggiko) and does the same mischief 
as in the previous instance.® In the Vaka Jdtaka^ a wolf living on a rock 
is surrounded by tho winter-floods {hiniodakam), and, to make the best of a bad 
business, decides to keep the fast {mklcammassa pema nipajjanato uposatJia- 
kanmam varaiu), but when he sees a goat, he at once tries to catch him, think- 
ing to keep the fast on another day. And as he cannot get at the goat, he still 
maintains : ‘Well, my fast is not broken after all,’ thus revealhig his hypocriti- 
cal nature.’ Similarly we read of a monkey, in order to obtain food, putting 
on the airs of a holy man — bark dress, lifting a baslcet and a crooked stick, 
seeking almR and worshipping the sun.® In the bird-world, wo And a shore 
sighting crow (disdkdka) as a typical sham ascetic. After the wreck of the mer- 
chant-ship, he reaches an island and is happy at seeing a great ffodc of birds 
whose eggs and young ho can eat. Very elaborately he shams asceticism and 
preaches a sermon to the birds. The birds put then: young ones in his charge. 
Whoa they go to their feeding ground, the crow eats away bheit eggs and young. 
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He is, at last, caught red-handed and killed.' And thus, with distinct ironic 
intention and a humorous touch, these stories expose the hypocrisy that is 
sometimes found in asceticism. As Maurice Bloomlield, writing on the subject, ^ 
has said, ‘both with man and animal these mock descriptions of ascetic get- 
Up figure so largely as to show them to be the reflex of a settled scci>ticism as to 
the sincerity or efficacy of such professions in general, dashed strongly with 
contempt, in the mind at least of the intellectual story-teller if not altogether 
in the miurl of the average listener, to such stories. It must he understood, 
however, that this attitude of mind does not exclude faith in really sincere 
professors of these practices. In spite of their evil ways, the populace stands 
in awe and shows honour to the profession.’^ 

The Jdtakas make no secret of the vices that attended on sham ascetics. 
As hypocrisy, so lust, greed, gluttony and sundi-y other vices are standard 
qualities attributed to ascetics, monks and other religious folic. We have 
instances of lewd ascetics who lead a corrupted life in the darkness of night and 
pretend asceticism by day, as we saw in the Dhajaviliet/ia JdtaJea.* “Being, 
in theory, immune to the lui’e of women, and therefore ineligible as lovers 
and husbands, they are driven by their evil instincts to resort to some crafty 
device to obtain their end.” ® After all, biological inatincts and moral forces 
have always been in conflict, and are perhaps destined to remain so for ever. 

We also find covetous ascetics, where the ideal is of complete renuncia- 
tion. One of the ascetics under Mahajcaklchita in the Somanassa JdtaJea^ 
comes back, pleases the Icing who assigns to him a place in his park, as one of 
his own household. The ascetic plants vegetables, pot-herbs, and runners, 
sells them in the market, and amasses wealth. Elsewhere'^ we find a shifty 
rascal of an ascetic {Eufajapilo : kulmhaid^so) who car lies away the money 
given to him by a village squire to keep safely, and still shows himself the 
most imioceut and pure-minded ascetic ever born on earth, bringing back oven 
a straw of the roof of the squire’s hut, which has stuck in his hair. Instances 
aiajr be multiplied to show the wealc and viscious character of ascetics.® But 
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we should not tarry too long on the subject. The impression is unavoidable 
that there was a distinct move towards scepticism over older methods of 
asceticism, for which the ascetics themselves, more than anybody else, were 
responsible. 

And here, in the course of our discussion, may well step in those other 
THE SAMANAS Samams, who undoubtedly played a very im- 

' portant part in moulding the material as well as the spiritual 
life of the people, a little earlier than the time of the Buddha, and whose 
representative philosophies have been noticed before. This important body 
or order of teachers, like the jiaribbdjahas, was not known in India 
much before the rise of Buddhism. The remarks of Prof. Ehys Davids* 
regarding the wanderers may well apply to the Santanas in general : “Besides 
the Hermits there was another body of men, greatly respected throughout 
the country. . .They were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine 
months of every year wandering about, precisely with the object of engaging 
in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philosophy, nature-lore 
and mysticism. Lilce the Sophists among the Greeks, they differed very much 
in intelligence, in earnestness and in honesty.” The time had abeady come 
for the earnest thinkers, like Satyavaha Bharadvaja who represents the com- 
mon case of all who called themselves Sratmnas against worldly Brahmapas, 
to uphold transcendentalism against both ascetism as largely practised by 
the "Veiic ascetics and worldly life as regulated with Puritanic strictness by 
the Brahmaija priests and jurists, and thus to prepare the way for the 
rationalism of the Buddha who enunciated the Middle-path {majjhima- 
peUipadd) and sought for a via media of thought, conduct, and intellectual 
training.® 

It is difficult to distinguish exactly between the wanderers (panbbdjakas) 
strictly so-called, and the Eecluse philosophers {sama^fts) who were also in a 
sense a class of wanderers. ® The moat outstanding factors which distinguished 
the new order or religieax (samanas : Paribhdjahas) from the older one were 
that they shaved their head clean/ and begged their food {bhikkhdeariyam),^ 
instead of feeding, like the tdpasas or isis, on pot-herbs and fruits. It was 
perhaps from the practice of begging that they became known as Bhikkhm'- 
mendicants. The origin of this order of reltgieux is now obscure. But it is 
probable, as Prof. Ehys Davids has said,® that the Bkihkhu order of homeless 
persons evolved originally from the Brahmaedrins who did not enter upon the 
stage of the householder and who customarily begged their food. 
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Tlie outer n,ppeaTn.iice of a. sama-nn was also distinctivo. He did not keep 
hair and beard : he wore three yellow (Kasaya) robes {ticimmm) : one as under- 
dress, the other as upper, and the third he wrapped round his shoulders ; his 
earthern vessel {patto) he put in a bag and fastened it on his left shoulder : he 
held a walking staff (Tiatiaradandavh) in his hand : and he also kept with him 
a razor {vdsi), a needle {sud) a strainer {bandMnam) and a zone (pamsawwws). ' 
He had to stitch his own robe.^ 


The Samanas, whether Brahmapas or not by birth, were highly respected 
by the common folk as well as by kings and the nobility. These homeless 
ascetics, as we saw before, wandered about the country precisely with the 
object of engaging in conversational discussions and preaching the dhamma or 
the ethical code of the laity. They are sometimes represented as meeting 
one another at the packs outside the royal cities or at rest-houses (said) set up 
by the villagers on the roadside for the common use of the travellers. Usually 
they took their abode in tho royal park (rajjuyydnam) outside the city, and 
went abegging in the city where they invariablj’' were received and respected 
with greetings (patisantJiaram) by the king.^ It was a common custom with 
the common people to respect these ascetics, give them food, place for residing 
and other necessaries of life, and to ask them questions pertaining to dhamma.* 
In their eyes these ascetics were dear (piyd) and venerable (mdndpd) and their 
words worthy to be received.® To kings they advised on matters of polity 
and administration, to the common folk they showed the right way of living 
from which the ethical dhamma began to grow and develop. Thus they became 
real reformers, whose vehicle of expression was the language of the people, 


The career of such a wandering teacher or a homeless ascetic seems to 
have been open to anyone, and even to women. “Not only 
OPBN^^ ALL. world-siclc old people renounce the world but even kings 
who were in undisputed possession of sovereignty and in the 
fullness of their power ; young princes preferred the severe life of the ascetic 
to the glitter of sovereign power ; rich tradesmen gave away their riches 
and heads of families their wives and children in order to build a hut in the 
forests of the Himalayas and to live on roots and fruits or to eke out an 
existence by begging alms.” ® 


But why did people turn towards asceticism ? The philosophy of life, 
then prevalent, was no doubt largely responsible for this. 
WAVE OE The political conflicts with war, tyranny, lawlessness and 
general immorality in their train, and corrupt social practices 
such as the domination of one class over another, of men over 
women, and of masters over slaves and servants, the ruthlessness of criminal 
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laws and, in the economic field, the system of usury— all combined to bring 
the problem of misery to the forefront. “There is suffering : this is the 
inexhaustible theme which, now In the strict forms of abstract philosophical 
discussion and now in the garment of poct'cal proverb, evermore comes 
ringing in OUT ears from Buddhist literature.”' The doctrine of Karma 
and Eebirth was far deeply rooted in the people. “And the philosophers, 
of every shade and opinion, in spite of their speculations and discu sions, 
could only produce extravagant theories, pernicious in their moral con- 
sequences and detrimental to the source of distinctions between truth and 
falsehood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity.”® In consequence, the 
people at large were worried at the thought of the transitoriness of earthly 
goods, of the unworthiness of human existence. And this supplied generally 
the impulse {a'anmanam) to renounce the world. 

“How transient are all component things ! 

Growth is their nature and decay ; 

They are produced, they arc dissolved again ; 

And then is best — when they have sunk to rest:”® 

This is the keynote of the whole pessimistic philosophy. The prince of the 
Yuva'ftjaya Jdtala* sees some dew-drops {ussavaUvdu), which sparkled in the 
early morning like pearls in a necklace, on the leaves of the trees, on blades of 
grass and in the webs of the spiders, disappearing in the evening, and he says 
to himself : “Even this life, this being, is lilce the dew-drop which hangs from 
the top of the blade of grass. . . I will become an ascetic before disease, age 
and death overcome me.”® As in this case a dew-drop, so in other cases a 
grey hair is the drawmar^m, the cause of renunciation.® Sometimes’ it is 
the signs of the heaven, such as the capture of the moon by Bahu, that bring 
the transitoriness of things. At another time® a rich Brahmapa reads, on a 
golden tablet inhiBiewel-room,thenameof his ancestors who left the property, 
and he thinks : ‘Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth 
is still seen : not one of them could talce it where he is gone ; we oaimot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world !’ He then goes 
away to the Himalayas amid the lamentations and tears of a great multitude. 
Once, owing to the nnwillingness of the two sons to set up a household, the 
whole Brahmapa family renounces worldly Ufe.® Sbnilarly a Brahmapa, 
seeing his wife dead leavingason, thinks of the impermanence of life, and goes 
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away to the Himiilayaa with liia aon. ' Thus this tendency of I'euuuciatioin 
appears to have been widely prevalent in the Jdtaka times. But it was surely 
no en masse exodus to the Himalayas as the stories, with their inherent ten- 
dency to generalise, would seem to suggest. As a matter of fact, it wai. not 
the thought of higher metaphysical speculations that led the ordinary people, 
the masses, to look to the forest life. It seems, on the contrary, that generally 
failu es in life and experience of its miseries and Lrcachries® would lead men 
to run away from the world, and that too amid the lamentations and besecch- 
ings of their near and dear.^ Naturally the relations, who may have to suffer 
in conserjuence of their supporter going away, try to dissuade him in every 
way. Everywhere we hear about these conflicts. For instance, in, the 
Bandlmidgdm Jdtala, we read of a poor gaha^ati supporting his mother by 
working for hire. His mother, quite against liis will, brings a wife for him and 
dies soon after. Then his wife becomes pregnant : he knows nothing of her 
condition, and one day says to her : “my wife, you must earn your living : 
1 will renounce the world.” “But 1 am pregnant, wait and sec the child that 
is born of me, and then go and become a hermit.’* He agrees. And when 
she is delivered, ho says : “Now, wife, you are safely delivered and I must 
turn hermit.” “Wait,” says she, “till the time when the child is weaned {tJiam- 
pdnato apagamamkdle)" And after that she bocomes pregnant for the second 
time. “If I agree to her request,” ho thinks, “I shall never get away at all.” 
And so without informing her ho gets up at mght and flees away. And ho is 
simply protesting against the general mentality when ho utters : 

“Not iron fetters — so the wise have told — 

Not ropes, or bars of wood, so fast can hold 
As passion, and the love of child or wife, 

Of precious gems and earrings of fine goW . 

These heavy fetters — ^who is there can find 
Release from such ? — ^these are the ties that bind ; 

These if the wife oan burst, then they arc free. 

Leaving all love and all desire behind.”® 

The Cidtasutasoma Jdlaka,^ presenting before us a typical and a very 
pathetic scene, shows what a tremendous force may have been acting against 
the spirit of renunciation. Tho king, seeing grey hair on his head, thinks of 
renouncing the world. He gathers the whole townsfolk (mahdjano), and 
informs them about his intention. One by one, the ministers, much grieved 
to hear this, dissuade him. The mother oomes : the king does not mind her 
tears ; the father laments and asks : “What is this Law that loads thee to 
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become eager to qxiit thy kingdom and thy home ? With thy old parents left 
behind to dwell, hero all alone, seck’st thou a hermit’s call ?” The Great Being 
is silent : he is not moved even at the reference of his children of tender years. 
His wives come and, embracing his feet, bewail moat piteously. He does not 
hear his queen-consort’s heart-rending request. The eldest son comes and 
most stubbornly resists ; but the father only thinks the ways and means to 
get rid of him. The stato-olhciala come and request his presence in the king- 
dom. He is unmoved. To all who try to dissuade him, his one answer is ; 
"But holy orders I must take, that I may heavenly bliss attain {saggaH ca pat- 
thayam)” He goes away at last and the people frantically search for him, 
but of no avail. ' The whole idea behind this story is of course to show the 
invincible determination of those who are bent upon renunciation. But, giv- 
ing every latitude to poetic and legendary exaggerations and objective colour- 
ing, the fact remains that it was a hard conflict, that between home-life and 
ascetic ideal. 

Glories of worldly life have not remained unsung : 

GHAMVASA 
1* RAISED. 

"Houses in the world arc sweet. 

Kull of food, and f idl of treasure ; 

There you have your fill of meat - - 
Eating drinking at your pleasure.® 

T’hia simple inaise of housoholdor’s life (gJiamvasa) must have impressed more 
upon the minds of the people than the following unconvincing argument in 
favour of renunciation {pabbajjd), or rather against ghardvdsa ; 

"He that hath houses, peace can never know, 

He lies and cheats, he must deal many a blow 
On others’ shoulders : nought this fault can cure : 

Then, who into a house would willing go T”® 

Similarly the bold aacertion that : 

"In lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

'Tis easy thore temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions rife, 

A man may rise to a far nobler life,”'* 

must have produced not an iiisigniflcant appeal to the masses. 

1. Cf. “ From tho unprofltablenesB of a state of being to which they had not learnt to give 
stability by labours and struggles for ends worthy of labour and struggloj men iiy to seek peaoo 
for the soul in a leuunoiation of the world. Tho rich and the noble, still more than the poor 
and the bumble, the young wearied of life before life had well begun, rather than the old who 
have nothing more to hope from life, women and maidens abandon their homos and don the 
garb of monls and nuns. Sverywhero we meet pictures of those stmgglos which o>ery day 
must have brought in that period between those who make this resolution and the parents, the 
wife, the ohildrou who detain those eager for renunciation ; aots of invincible determination 
are narrated cd those who in spite of all opposition have managed to burst tho bonds which 
bonnd them to a home life.” Oldenberg, mtddha,'^.SS, 

2. J., II , pp.232-a. 168. 

3. Ibid., pp. 233-G. 160. 
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The fact of the matter seems to be, and wo may find bupjjort in Kick, ’ 
that “it is in the spiritual reg.on that) wo have to seek the 
NOT A MASS- cause of this asceticism; the practice of world-renunciation 
NOMJiNON." is oi^ly outward exprefasion of the striving lor knowledge 
and for emancipation, mole?a, or to use the Buddhist term 
mniUTta. Neither the spiritual yearning nor the striving all cr knowledge or 
emancipation could have been so intense and all-embracing as lo render 
the practice of renunciation a mass-wide phenomenon. Even in the hey- 
day of Buddhism and even of Jainism, it was not so. It could not be, for 
the Bunple reason that the masses were, as they always are, psychologically, too 
preoccupied with their daily struggles for existence to look to anything 
heyond this world. And it is for this reason that ethics, the religion of the lay- 
man, the rules and principles for life as it should happily be lived in the mun- 
dane world, foimd the best favour with the ordinary mass of the people. ^ 

But, 60 fat as these ethics are concerned, there is nothing strikingly 
original in the stories. The same rules, principles, admoni- 
A '•'^ons and wise sayings which run throughout Indian Literature 
are to be found here. Only that they give very apt and 
c.barmin g instances, in their own, of course original, way, which, tajeen as they 
are from the ordinary local surroundings, lively characters and actions, greatly 
impress upon the mmds of the common people, ft would bo tiresome, and 
unnecessary repetition indeed, to discuss this ethical character of the Jdtahas, 
We may briefly take notice of some of the beautiful and bold lofleotionson life 
and its activities, which must, have gone a long way to ennoble the cvcrydajr 
thoughts and actions ot the people at large, before whom these were con- 
stantly placed, and over and over again. 

The five Kurvdlmimas appear frequently, as do the Dasardjadhamnas : 
Slay not the living, take not what is not given, wallc not evilly in lust, speak no 
lies and drink no strong drink.® Four virtues are constantly preached : Truth 
Wisdom, Self-control and Piety ;* and four vices are similarly mentioned as to 
be shunned ; hatred, malice, covetise and lust.® There are four things which, 
if circumstances arise, prove injurious : never lend cow, ox or car to your 
neighbour, nor trust your wife to the house of your friend : the car they break 
tluough want of skill, the ox by over-driving kill, the cow is ovetmilked ere 
long, the Wife in kinsman’s house goes wiong. ® A wise man should not dwell 
near his foe. An d who is his worst foe ? A fool. A foolish chief, wise in his 
own conceit, comes ever, like the monkey, to defeat. A strong fool is not 
good to guard the herd. Wisdom is required,'^ keeping to one’s own ground is 


1* ojp* ci^, p. 78. 

2. Cf. lot the Confliots of worl<^-Ufe and reuunoiation of it, the Jaina AciirS)igasStm> 
1, 2, S, 3-8 : “lAfe ia dear to man^” s SHtrakrlSAga, 1, 3, 3-8-S. 

3. e.^., J., 11. pp. 372-3. 

4. e,g., J., 11, pp. 208-(5. 146-7. 

6. e.{r., IV, pp. 11-0. 15-191 also 11, p. 192-Q (?) 

6. J., V, pp. 432-3-0. 203-4. 

7. d.. m, pp. 357.0. 61-7. 
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helpful, as the Quail says, triumphant over his victory over the Kalcoiv.' ft 
is always good to guard against the coming danger. ® Weeping for the dead and 
gone is constantly and repeatedly denounced : it is useless to weep over the 
dead. All creatures taking a mortal form tread the same path. That which 
has the quality of dissolution must dissolve. A man may be standing, sitting 
still, moving or resting, but in the twmicling of an eye, in a moment, death is 
nigh. Our tears won’t prevail against Ihe grave. Nor mystic charm, nor 
magic roots, nor herbs, nor money spent, can bring ihe dead to life again. 
Weep for the living rather than the dead : cherish all that are alive.® Hap- 
piness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press. ^ Hope on, my man. 
The fruit of hope is sweet. Feelings of joy and woe, there are many. Bui- 
thought alone docs not avail. Toil on, my brother, nor let thy courage tire.® 
The fool may Avatch for lucky days, yet luck shall always miss : it is luck 
itself is luclc’s own star, what can mere stars achieve ? ® To succeed in worldly 
affairs one must be ever ready, as the monkey says to the crocodile. He that 
to great occasion fails to rise, lies prostrate in sorrow beneath foeman’s feet.'’' 
Endure troubles bravely. But for love of lusts, for hopes of gain, for miseries 
great and small, do not undo your saintly past.® 'Fou must say, “Let my 
hearer scatter chah or lot him take oficence or not, Righteousness when 1 am 
speaking, sin on me can leave no spot. I’ll speak the truth and the only Truth, 
no matter what consequence. ® Man’s duty in the world is to strive his utmost 
while he can : failure or success, ho should not care for.’ ® ‘“Over the past I 
do not moan,” says Prince Temiya, “nor for the future weep : 1 meet the 
present as it comes, and so my colour deep.” ' ’ Content of mind and happiness 
with little care of heart : a standard easily attained that life’s the better 
part. ’ 2 The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine is maned hy lust, born 
of this mortal frame. ’ ® Too much familiarity indeed breeds contempt {atici- 
ramtmma hhavati appiyo). ’ ^ There are grave dangers in paying honour 
to the unworthy, as we see the wise Brahmana pulled down by a ram, for 
honouring. ’ ® Change is this world’s law : sorrow should not cause pain : 
even joy itself soon turns to woe.’® All quarrelling should be eschewed. 


■ l. J., 11, pp. OO-G. 3«. 

2. J.,IU,pp.3fi-Q. 44; 210-G. 101: 308-0. m. 

3. J.,m,pp. 57-Q. 66-8; 06-G. 100-13; 167-6. 10-3; 214-G. 113-7; 30U-G. 100-13; 
IV, pp. 86-G. 147-8. 

4. J.. m. pp. 464-G. 61. 

5. J., I, pp. 267-G. 60; 450-G. 120; JU, pp. 261-0. 26-8 ; IV, pp. 260-70. 104-9; VI, 
pp. 43-G. 134-0. 

6. J., 1, pp. 268.G. 48. 

7. J., Ill, pp. 133-4-G. 161-4 ; 266-0 62. 

8. J., lit, pp. 465-G-. 62-3. 

0. J., lU, pp. 368-G. 80-2 ; 400. 

10. J.. VI, pp. 36-6-G. 121-9. 

11. J., VI, pp. 26-0. 89. 

12. J., m, pp. 313-G. 134.6. 

13. J., Ill, pp. 600-G. 47. 

14. J., II, p. 28 ; IV, p. 217 ; V, p. 233. 

16. J., m, pp. 82-3 ; 331-2 ; also n, pp. 449-G. 147. 

16. J.,lll,pp. 164-4-G. 1-6. 

IT, J., m, pp. 177-0. 43. 
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Strength, of mind {^ambalam) is much more helpful thua that of body,’ 
knowledge of every kind ho apt to learn : any time it will help you. ® But do 
not follow blindly (pampatti) ; a ripe bd fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare 
thought that the earth was collapsing, and scampered oil. Seeing him flee, 
all the animals joined in the head-long flight, till a lion cn(|uirod the reason 
and scolded them for idle gossip and foolish fonr.^ Wisdom is more than 
you have seen or heard.* Were not wisdom (buddhi) and good conduct 
(vinaya) trained in some men’s lives to grow, many would go wandering idly 
like the bhnded buSalo. ® A virtuous man (sllauanlo) is he who refrains from 
thievish act, speaks the truth, and searching dizzy heights of iame still keeps 
his head, pursues honest wealth, eschews riches gained by fraud {nifcaiyd), 
shuns gross excess in pleasure, never swerves from his piu-poso {cittam 
ahdliddam), and preserves his imchanging faith (sadd/ia aoiidtjim) and fulfils 
indeed all that he says.® Bower that is attained by a man of violence is 
short-lived : when his power is gone from him, he is like a ship that is 
wrecked at sea {bhinnaplam),'^ Sacrifice and such other things won’t give 
you release. Take thought of life heroaftcr when you sock xolcaao : for this 
release is strict bondage, it is a fool’s release.® Whoever for his pleasures 
would kill harmless creatures, would only pino away himsolf: on the 
other hand, those who never do any harm arc happy,, vigorous and 
charming.® Not hate, but love alone makes hate to coaso : this is the 
everlasting law of peace. ’ ° 

The above are only a few drops from the great storehouse of ethical teach- 
ings of the Jdtakas. Wo have only tried to reproduce some 
FHlLosoPflY. selected passages in order to roproaont the general tone 

of the ethics of the stories, the general attitude of mind which 
they reflect. This tone, as we have felt it, is decidedly bold and practical; it 
rings amidst the daily life of tho people, and it is meant for tho people ; the 
attitude of mind, as we grasp it, is not at all pessimistic ; it takes for granted 
the transitoriness of tho world and recognises its ills, but it, nevertheless, sticks 
to this earth, strives to find a way out of tho miseries and preaches tho ennob- 
ling — ^may be rather incomprehensible' — ideals of satyn and ahiwsd, to attain 
tho everlasting bliss, to reach wirvdpa. And the people tried their best to follow 


1. Ibid., p. t7J. 

2. Ibid,, pp. 218'G. 122, 

3 . Ibid., pp. 76 Jf; V,p. ill 

4. J., Ill, pp. 233-U. 8. 

6. J., lU, pp. 368-0. 81. 

6. Ibid., pp. 8T-0.Ga. 101-4. 

7. J. , 111, pp. 168-Q. 14. 

8. J., 1. p. 160-a (?) 

9. J., HI, pp. 623-GG. 77-8. 
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■these ideals, to pub them hi practice. ' 'tihis mentality had come to stay when 
Lord Buddha arrived on the scene. His majjhima patipadd or the ma-media 
really brought about a rapproachment between the two different sections 
of the people, between those on the one hand who were solely devoted to 
spirit aal quests unmindful of worldly affairs, and those others who were wholly 
steeped into worldly affairs not striving after some noble ideals of conduct. 
The rapproachment indeed brought about a mass-mentality which tried 
to lead the people, through all their worldly joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
cares and anxieties, to a noble way of living which did satisfy their spiritual 
consciousness and yearning. 


] . And Anoka’s dhamvut, pmserved through all these dreary centuries, is nothing else bnt 
wre ethical code : Seo Bock Edicts, 11 and VU : Bhandarkar Asoka, pp. 101 ff ; Cf. ilokuldas 
Do “ . ..In all walks of life — social, political and religious — a now spirit was infused into the 
body-politio making every soul aliro to its pulsation which vibrated in porfoot harmony with 
the note that onoe rang through the religious sky of ancient India aocepling the doctrine of 
Qod in everything and feeling oneness in aU .” — Significance of J&takas (Calcutta Beview, 
Feb. 1931 p. 281). 




C H A V T Ifl K. V I r 1 


M A, N N tfl K S A'N n 0 U « T 0 M S 


« « (TlHJbi objwt of compobiiig the Birfclj-f<loric6!/* said T-Tsiug in fcho scvcntih 

A century A.D., “in to tcacb the doctrine of universal salvation in a 
beautiful style, agreeable to the popular mind and attractive to readers.” ’ 
This shows the universal popularity of the stories. There can therefore bo no 
doubt that the teachings and instructions embodied in them had a wide 
appeal, and, as we just said, people tried to put into practice the ethical 
ideals placed before them. 

Above all, charity (cidnam) was the most widely practised of those ideals. 

Giving of alms is everywhere extolled.® Almost every house- 
CHARITY. holder, from the Icing down to the poorest villager, performed 
this charitable act, and believed it an ancestral practice 
(Xiulavaltam).^ Rich people and the kings built alms-houses (ddmsdld) : at 
the four city-gates, in the centre of the city, and at their own house-doors, 
where food and drinlc (anrutpanam) were provided to the samam-brdhmaiias, 
the poor {daliddd), way-farers {mnibhaJea) and the beggars (^doamM). * 

Then another outstanding practice towards leading a noble life was that 
of uposatJia or keeping of Fast. This sabbath vow, wposatha 
TJPOaATHA. (upavdm), which is still widely observed as a religious vow 
by the ordinary people, and as a moans to solf-purifioation 
by individuals like Mahatma Gandhi, was observed on the New and Full 
Moon days (palsMadimse) — on the fifteenth of each paJekha {pannarasu- 
posatha).^ On this day the eight-fold sabbath vows {attMnga) were taken,® 
especially the four abstinences (cafttretngo) from food {dhdra), bodily attentions 
{hrlra-sailcdra), sexual intercourse {abrahma) and daily work (vyapdra).’’ On 
the uposatha day, the bed was to be smaller than usual.® There was no 
killing of creatures on that day, ® It was a solemn day for raoditations or 
hearing the dhamma, by men and women alike. ’ ® 


And thus their life rolled on. The general milieu of Indian life in those 
days was, as it might have been apparent by now, to a sur- 
OTreTOMS. prising degree, the same as in modern India, in spite of the 
two thousand years and more that have played so much 
havoc with the political history of this country. One cannot hrtt be struck 


Travels ed. Takakasu, p. 103. 

2. ^ooially J., Ill, pp. 471-3 QQ. 71-0. 

3. J., IV, pp, 34-G. 03. 

4. J., U, pp. 470 IV, pp. 39, 03, 2375 V, pp. 383 J”; VI, pp. 42, 90, etc. 

5. J., 1, p. 300 ; 11, p. 190 : 111, pp. 292, 343; IV, pp. 318, 320-G. IH-piitihariya^aWuti 
V, pp. 1, 408 ; VI, pp. 1, 96, 121-G. 624 ; 160, 180, 207 ; In Buddha’s time the Sbh and the 14th 
days 'were also ohaeived, piobai^ in the SaAgha ; MaMmgga, 11, 1, 1. 

0. J,, IV, pp. 318, 320-0. 114 : they wore the eight alias : against taking life, theft 
impurity, lying, hrtoxioating liquors, eating at forbidden hours, worldly amusements, unguents 
and ornaments. 

7. X, VI, p. 169 ; CJ, Hoende on Vv^agadaaSo, note 87. 

8. X, VI, p 1 {oallaaaytmaka). 

9. X, VI, p. 346-un(»a{ham6gA3kt, 

10. X,lll,p.446. 
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by tho wonderful persistency of the manners and cttstoms of the people. 
To take a few examples ; The old custom of sa3dng “Long life to you (jimY’ 
to a person who aneczed and of replying “The same to you {jiatijivaY* is pre- 
served. ’ The custom of patting with satisfaction on the back of the one who 
has done good deeds is also present in the stories.® We can even see this little 
belief, that the throbbing of the right eye of a woman is a symptom of some 
calamity to happen, strongly rooted in the minds of the people.® Those eyes 
were believed to be auspicious which had five graces and three circles very 
pure. ^ Even in those days the people, especially the women, were wont to 
cursing those who were supposed to hawo done some wrong to them, iu some 
such words as these : “May thy mother, cruel priest, (the person who has 
wronged) feel all the bitter agony which tears my heart when I behold my 
precious Canda led to die ; may thy wife feel all this bitter agony ; may she 
see sons and husbands slain.”® It was believed to bo wrong to toll the name 
of a saintly teacher {gunMMruiya).^ Worshipping the saints by prostrating 
oneself on the ground with five contacts,’ and also respecting them by 
thrice walking round them rightwise (padaJekhivark) and doing the four obei- 
sances,® were common. Besides these, there were many beliefs and super- 
stitions as we have already seen. As to general manners we see that honour 
and respect were always paid to the elders. We have also seen how the guest 
was honoured with the traditional Indian hospitality. 

The limit of human life, as in older times,® was believed to be one hundred 
or at the most hundred and twenty years.’® As to the disposal of the dead, 
we have a clear indication of the funeral pyie and the burning of the corpses. 
There wore cem0Lorie.s {susdnam) with gates. ' ’ At the funeral the women, 
probably, wore red garments, had their hair dishevelled and torches in their 
hands.’® Eour men carried the corpse to the cemetery.’® The dead body was 
placed on the wooden pile and, offerings of perfumes and flowers being made, 
fire was set to it. ’ * Thus the general custom was of cremation and not of 
burial. Among the various cartses of death to beings, these are mentioned : 
some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein by ravenous fish, some falling in the 
Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some falling from a tree or pierced by a thorn, 
some struck by weapons of divers kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or 


1. J., II, pp. I6-7>G. 9-10 ; similar to the minor superstition of yaiming : nira^aJteH 
Orhya Sutra, 1, 5, 16, 2. 

3. J., ill, p. 132-tiif(lio hatthem pitfhiih paritnajji. 

3. J., VI, pp. 567-Q. 2313-dakihinahhhi ca phandali. 

4. J., Ill, p. 204-pajlca paeSdd, tint 

6. J., IV, pp. 285-GG. 22-0 ; VI. pp. 148-9-GG. 682-9. 

6. J,, III, pp. 306 and G. Ill ; Of. MaiSvayga I, 74, 1. 

7. J., Ill, p. 470~-paficaAgSni paffiaaitA pafifthSpetea vanditei ; agt&pgotpran^ta is a 
later elaboration. 

8. J., IV, p. 419. 

9. See Fedsc Index, I, p. 342. 

10. J., n, pp. 16-G. 9-10. 

11. J., I, pp. 175, 373, 466 ; II, p, 50 (gosueSnttfA) i V, p. 468 ; VI, p. 365- 

12. J., Ill, p. 374. 

13. J., VI, ]q>. 464-G. 1 636 — yaUM petath etieSnamiA cUiaddetvii caturoJanS. 

14. J., U, p. 230 : III, p. 163. 
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lalling from a precipice or by exlromc cold or attacked by diseases of divers 
kinds.’ Ouli of tke various modes of eliding life, tiiab by drowning oneself 
is clearly instanced in fclio banknipt of the Rurujdtaka.^ We do not howovet 
hear of condemnation or approval of diCfcrcnt forms of suicide. It Bcoms cases 
of suicide were very rare. 


Was it, then, a life serious and morose, uneventful and stagnant, full of 
pain and misery devoid of any joy and amusement that lihese 
SPOUTS AND Jdtaka people lived? Wc do noi, think so. On the other 
FiSSTlViTiKS. hand, the very wit and masterful humour that ring through 
these simple, inornate yet forceful, stories, reflect a mind 
which must be described as joyful, if not robust. And the various games and 
festivities of which we so often road, arc the diversions of people who seek 
pleasure and amusement, of people who have plenty of leisure to enjoy and 
sufficient fortunes to provide for the simple means of enjoyment.® 


As is natural, small boys and girls were fond of toys and playthings 
(ktlabhan^mm).* We have already seen® how children enjoyed thomselves, 
taking delight in all sorts of games. 


Playing with balls {bJiendnkam) seems to have boon a popular sport.® 
The ball with which Nalinika played before Tsisihga was beautifully painted 
with varied colours, tied to a strmg (tantubaddham) so that however far it was 
tost it would still return to her hands,’ 


Swings of rope there wore, where even the kings sported thomselves.® 
Water-sport {vdahakilam) in rivers or tanlcs was a favourite pastime with 
the rich {issarajdtilcd) and the kings.® Tlicrc were public places for sports 
{Mldman^larn),'^° Moreover, every great city in those days was surrounded 
by extensive gardens whore ijeoplo could find some relief. These gardens had 
beautiful ponds (pokkharan^) within, and were studded with all mannors of 
trees, fruits and flowers. ’ ’ TJyydnalsdla'nwm or garden-sports wore common 
wherein even young ladies took part.’® Probably kings had their own 
separate parks where, as wo have scon, they betook themselves with their 
councillors for important discussions or with their subjects to enjoy music 
and dance. 


1. J., TII, p. 346. 

2. J., IV, p, 250. 

3. Soo for the various games and recreations, shows and porlormanoos : lirahmaidla — 
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Besides the various sports and amusements that enlivened the daily life 
of the people, there wore trequeuL high days and holidays when they made 
merry with their friends and companions. On these festival days {chainam: 
ussmo) which were proclaimed by beat of drum, there was great noise of sound 
and music of those that made merry.’ The village-drummers and conch- 
blowers rejoiced to go to the towns, and made money by their art.® On these 
days oven the farmers hang up their ploughs and johiod in the festivities.® 
Even the poor-folk wore new clothes, went on with their wives hanging on 
their shoulders, and enjoyed with garlands, perfiunes and drhiks.^ The most 
popular among these festivals was the Katlikd festival which was colohratod 
on the night of the Full Moon day of the month of Kattikd {Kdrtikl puniitm), 
when the king went in a solemn procession round the city.® Equally cele- 
brated was the Full Moon day of the month of Asoim {Cdtuimsiiu Komudt) 
when the sky is beautifully clear and the orb of the full moon of the last month 
of the tains shines in all splendour.® This ^arad PUrnirnd or KamthuM- 
Jdgara is still the most favoured of the festivals, both among the simple folk 
and the cultured classes, in which the whole night is passed without sleep by 
playing at dice or similar other amuaements. Thera were presumably many 
other festivals on the changes of the planets and of seasons (mWiaite : uiu- 
puibesu).'^ On these and siiecially on the drinking festivals {sumnaJchliatam: 
swradhano), people ate and drank strong drinks to their hearts’ content. Be- 
sides the taverns (sarapctwa), special drinking booths (wia^dapam) were put 
up on these days. People believed this drinking as time-honoured festival.® 

Then there were frequent Samajjas,^ where crowds of men, women and 
children gathered together and witnessed various kinds of 
THE shows and performances, dancing and music, ballad-recitations 

aAMAJJAS. (ahkJidmm), and pantonohuos, combats of elephants, horses and 
rams, bouts at quarter-staff {dan^hi yuddham) and wrestling. 
Boys and girls were fond of these social gatherings,’ ° and the parents of the 
youths studying at the university schools, like Benares and Takkasila, sent 
messages fox their sons to come and see the festivals. ’ ’ The palace-oourt of 
the king {rajangaitam) was the usual place where these gatherings were held, 
and the king himself would make a proclamation by beat of drum and invite 
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9. See for a falter Bignifioanoe of the term, Ehondarlcar, J.B. B.B.A.8,, 21, pp. 396 ff; I.A.t 
XLII, pp. 266^; also Ihid, XL VII, pp. 221 ffi Akoka, pp, 19-21; E, W. Thomas, 3. B. 

1914, pp. 392 j5r. 762; 1918, 122j!)f} M. M. Sose.i. fi.Q., IV, pp. 111-3; ‘‘SamA/a was of two 
kinds : in one the people were treated to dainty ^sbea, in tho other to dancing, mosic, wresflisg 
and other performances. . . £oth tho kinds of Samajae seem to have been celebrated by Aiidka. 
Bat when ho began to preach D/mnnut, he iratarailytaboood those wheoreanimalB were slain to 
serve meat.” (B, B. 1.) As there was nothing in the other amnijaa for him to object to, ho 
retained them : Bhandorkar, Akoka, p. 201. 

10. J.,VI,p.7. 

11. J., lU, p. 638. 
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the people to come there and witness the performances. ' A pavilion (mand- 
apam) was sot up at the palace-door : a tliroiio {‘pidlailha) was set iij)iU't lor 
the king : around him sal slaves, women of the lunuju, c^)lu'ticrii, ljrrilim.i,naH 
and the citkeus. In the courtyard wore fixed seats, circle by cb'clo, and tier 
by tier (CWc/iai'fcffl/c/ce ; imncuimanee).^ Among a sort ol Olyju])ic games 
arranged here, wrestling {mallai/uddham) was the most jjojnil.ir. ^ 'i'lie wrest- 
ling-ring (yiuLdhuman^ilath) was gaily decorated. Loth the wrestlers went 
down into the ring, and strutted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their 
hands.'* They struck their doubled arms (diyumiu bfiajai'u) to e.uili otiior : 
one tried to strike down t ho other.® Then there wore woiidorlul I'oats of 
archery as noticed beLoro.® Lights of rams'' and olopliants" and horse- 
playing® wein also common. Dramatic festivities {luitakutii) were also insti- 
tuted.’® In the CfuUila JdUi/ca," we witness a musical competition between 
two master-musicians amidst a big gathering of people in the palace 
courtyard. Outside the palace courtyard, again, we see people enjoying 
thomsdvos with various sights and performances : acrobatic feats’^ saaku- 
charmer’a tricks,’® and so on. The people took groat interest in all tiiose 
games and performances and, when delighted, they would give out 
sddhukdras, would shout and roar, clap their hands and even throw away 
their garments and ornaments, probably as a reward for the skilful per- 
former. ’ ^ Of outdoor festivities we hear of saymjjas arranged on mountain- 
tops (giriaggasamajja ), ' ® whore feasting was indulged in and, possibly also, 
theatrical performances were instituted, as in later days. ’ ® In all those 
festivals and festivities, religion seems to have played a very insignilicaut 
part, if at all. ’ ' They wore, for the most part, purely secular amusomouts. 
Besides the festivals and occasional festivibios, thei’e wore daily goslhis 
(go^Jumy^ or social gatherings where people diverted themsolvos in pleasant 
talks and gossips on varied subjects.' ® 


]. J., U, p. 2fi3 ; IV, p. 458 ; VI, pp. 7, 277^. 1202. 

2. J., II, p. 253 } IV, pp. 81-2 ; VI, p. 277. 

3. J., UI, p. 160 ; IV, pp. 81-2 ; VI, pp. 277.a. 1202. 

4. J., IV, pp. SI '2. 

6. J., VI, pp- 277-0. 1203. 

6. Supra, pp. 311-2. 

7. J.,m,p.82. 

8. J., 11, pp. 40-0; IV, p. 05 ; V, p. 280- 
0. J.,Vl,p. 276. 

10. J.,V,p. 282. 

11. J., U, pp. 263-4. 

12. e.g., J., in, pp. 641-G. 112. 

13. 6., n, p. 267; IV, pp. 467-8. 

14. J., U, pp. 00, 253-4 ; 111, pp. 844, 606 ; V,8ps ISO. 

16. 638,. 


16. The tTogim&ra oave _(2ad B.C.) on the Bilmgarb, hill (Ohhotti Nagpur) seems, aoeordiUg 
to Blooh» to have beea useds i£ not for iUe periormanoo of plfl'ys* at any rate for purposoH of i*eei- 
tation of poems or some similar end : Afchaeologkal Survey of India BepoH, 1003-4, pp. 123 ff i 
See J£eith, SansirU Drarna, pp. 368, Jf. 

17. Once we hear of people offering bdU to ogres and epritos on a nakkhatta ) J,, I, p. 42.5. 

18. J., IV, pp. 223-G. 63. 

V&tsy&yana gives a detailed deaoiiption of these gaff Me ; See Chakladar, op. cii., 
pp. 163-7. 
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We are thus able to see, that the life that these people led was not at all 
morbid or drcamy-like, as is generally believed to have been the case in regard 
to Ancient Indian life in general. It was a life born of everyday struggles 
and developed through intermittant pleasures and amusements, fairs and 
festivals, joy and beauty, which alone could preserve the soul of the race, as 
of individual.’ 


1. Howinoorreotdotho.se words of Oldonberg seem to be in the light of our findings : 
“Without a past living in their memory, without a present which they might utilise in lovo 
and hate, without a future for which men might hope and work, they dreamed morbid and 
proud dreams of that which is boyoud all time i and of tho peculiar government which is 
within those everlasting realms. . . The Indian has above all at an early stage, turned aside 
from that which chiefly preserves a people young and struggle for home, country and laws.” 
Buddha, pp. 3, 12. 



SECTION V 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE JATAKAS 




INTRODUCTION 


I T ia an admitted fact that the study of the history of any country remains 
imperfect without the study of its geography. History and geography 
are, indeed, the two inseparable sciences. The immense influence which the 
physical features of a country exercise over the character of its people and 
their political, economic and social destiny can never bo overlooked. In 
fact “a knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of geography, no 
less than that of chronology, is an indispensable pre-requisite of a serious 
historical study.”’ 

In the following pages we shall attempt to glean as much information 
as the Jdtakaa can give about the geography of India and the outside world 
known to them. 

Here, as also in the historical study, wc have to bear in mind that the 
Jdtakas do not belong to any particular date or place. They are popular 
stories which were current among the people from very early times, and 
which remained with the people, subject to individual narrators. This 
may, at first, appear to take away much of the value that attaches to the 
geographical knowledge contained in them, but, in reality, it is not so. 
The information we receive ia, barring a few exceptions, much older and, 
hence, valuable. 

A question may arise here, whether the JdtaJeas, being considered as only 
a part of the larger Buddhist Pali Literature, can bo worthy of a separate 
treatment at all as regards geography. Our answer is that, while admitting 
the general agreement of the Jdtakas, in this respect, with the Buddhist Canoni- 
cal Literature, we feel that the very nature of our task demands such a 
treatment. 

Attempts have been made, it is true, to utilise the geographical infor- 
mation supplied by the Jdtakas in the reconstruction of ancient Indian history 
and geography. ® But these are, more or less, of a casual character, and no 
systematic arrangement of this geographical data, on the lines on which we 
have, herein, proceeded, has as yet been made. 

In our attempt to do so, we shall have to face many a fictitious or 
fabulous name. But that is, at the same time, no reason why we should dis- 
card it altogether. This will be clear when we remember that the names of 
some of the countries, cities, mountams and rivers ooouring in the Pwrdi^ 


1. Rayolioudhiiry, 1, S. Q., TV, p. 228. 

2. Prominent amongst those may be mentioned ; Rhys Davids, Suddhint India } Ktmdo 
Tjal Do, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India i D. R. Bhandjarkar, OarnMha^ Leetitrea, 1018; 
H. 0. Rayohondhnry, Political History of Aiuiisni India ; Studies Indian AnliiguiHes ; Cttn. 
ningham, Ancient Geography of India, od. by S, N. Majnmdar. The most reoent lieing, B. 0, 
Low, Geography of Mctr^/ Bmmiam, London, 1932. Geographical Eemys, Calontta, 1938. 
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and the Efics, which were considered to be fictitious or fabulous years ago,' 
have, now in the light of further research, come to be regarded as based on 
facts.® This makes it incumbent upon us to put down the results of our 
geographical knowledge derived from the Jdtahas, bearing always in mind 
that that which looks fabulous now may prove to be a fact in future. 


1. A characteristio example is furnished by this, that when “Mr. Wilford ooHootod an 
aooouutof the river Kile and its Bouroo, and reconstructed a map out of the ParSaas, H. H. 
Wilson called him an “injuflieious writer,” Cunningham remarked that his essay was a“ wild 
Bpecniation,” 81. Martin stated him to bo the first victim of the “imposture geographical 
litoraturc'of the Hindus.” But it was from this very source that bent information was 
seourod, and the source of the river Nile traced and discovered by the 19th oontury^exploror 
Lieut. J. H. Spoke. Sec O. A. O. I., Introd., p. xxxviii. 

2. Poarflaic Seven Dvipae and their identification hy V. Venkataohellam, Q. J, M. 8,, XV, 
W. 62, 119, 238 ; XVI, pp. 116, 268 ; XVII, p, 04; c/. Bay ohoudhury, “laditt in Ptiranic 
Cosmography'’ in J. D. £., XIX; for seven divisions of JathbUdvlpa, Jayaswal, I. A., 
LXIL, pp. 167 Jf . ; also Traimhsile. Quarterly organ of Tbo Forbos Gujariitl Saliityasahha, 
Bombay, Vol. I. 




CHAPTER I 

GENERAL OUTLOOK 


T hose wore the days of brisk trade and commerce, both inland and sea- 
borne, between India and a large part of the outside world. The 
Jdlahas aboimd in sea-going references, and they quite frequently refer to 
brisk inland trade carried on by means of caravans.’ This, naturally, 
brought the trading folk in close contact with different parts of the country 
and with other foreign countries, and thus e^anded their geographical 
knowledge through personal experience. Now, those trading people, when 
they returned home from their far-off journey on land and water, told their 
experiences to their relatives and friends, and thus the knowledge of the 
outside world was easily broad-oasted. It was through this process, that 
the people of India knew well that in the far-off kingdom of Baveru 
(Babylon), there did not exist various kinds of birds ; it was through this 
medium again, that they knew how prosperous the country of Suva^i- 
];!iabhumi (Lower Burma) was. It was through this personal experiences of 
the travellers, also, that the numerous cities and villages, ports and 
seas, rivers and mountains, plains and deserts became familiar to the 
people. Besides this, the itinerant mendicants {paribbajakas) of whom 
we hoar a lot in these stories, helped a great deal in spreading geographical 
knowledge. 

In this way the Jatahas know the entire track of the country, from Gand- 
hara and Kamboja in the North-west to Kalinga, Andha and Kavirapattah® 
in the South-east on one side, and from Kasmira and across the Himalayas on 
the North to Assaka, Avanti and Mahimsaka in the South on the other. 
Besides these, the foreign lands like Baveru, Taihbapawff, Suvawahhumi 
and other oceanic countries are known. 

Here, it may be of use to know what was the Jdtaha, conception 
about the world in general and India in particular. The 
JATAKA OON- earth was recognised as a round sphere {CakJeavdla), snr- 
rounded on all sides by the sea,® and Jambvdvpa was only a 
part of the bigger ^here.® The earth was believed to be 34 
mhjsta yojams in thickness, and split in two like unto a strong stout cloth 
garment.^ 


1. Details of Ihaso evidenoee of our oommeroial life in those days as given in the J&taka» 

aro presented in the chapter on Exchange i Suprut, pp. 225-37. 

2. p. 4Si—“SiigarenaparilikhUta>A Oahkaat ca patima^aUnh" ; IV,p. 214. 

3. J., IV, p. 214 ; e/. Hardy, Mmwd ofBvMhiam, p. 4. 

4 J I no. 321-2 1 HI. p. 42 ---“OatteBstt 8 oAM 8 ae<ftifca»»d»ey(ga»o»ft< 08 o!bs^ toilolft.. . 
BaUttHddhfi BS&ko viya phaliUt’' ; a noftatflsaten thousand. VI., p. 4S6 } o/. Viiuddhtaaffga, 
P. T. S.t I, p. 205. 
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The world was comprised of fotix MahMlpas {Catunmni Mahadlpdmm) 
or the four great Continents, * surrounded by 2000 dipas or 
^M^AdJpas doabs.z Fortunately for us, the Jdlahas do furnish us with 
the names of those Groat Continents. They are : Uttarakuru, 
Pubba Videha, Apara Goyana and Jarhbudipa.'' 

UTTARAKURU is mentioned as such once in the Sommnda Jdtahi 
wherefrom we learn that it was to the north of tho Himalayas. Tliis is in per- 
fect agreement with the statement of the Aitureya Brdhmna^ that. Uttara- 
Icuru lay beyond the Himalayas (purena Iliinavaiitam). It is placed imme- 
diately to the south of UttafOih payasdm widhih — the Northern Hoop or tho 
Arctic Ocean— by the BdmdyamJ Both the Greek and Indian writers des- 
cribe Uttarakuru as a aemi-mythic region where there was perpetual happiness 
and bliss.® It is, nevertheless, identified with Siberia.^ 

As to PUBBA VIDEHA we have no mtornal data to identify it. But a 
passage of the Brcthnd'n^ Purdiia^ which calls BHADBASYA as PURVA- 
DVIPA makes us feel certain of tho identity between Pubbavidcha and 
Bhadra^va which is, in turn, identifiable with Eastern Turkestan and North 
China.® 

APARAGOyANA, similarly, should bo taken to bo identical with the 
Pawdnio KETVMALA which is, in turn, identifiable with tho region of 
Western Turkestan. ’ ® 

As regards JAiStBUDlPA, the fourth of our groat continents, we have 
plenty of references in tho Brdhmanio as well as in the Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. It is mentioned quite frequently in the Jdlahas. ' * But they, we 
mean the Jdlahas, nowhere give any clear idea of tho size or extent of this 
country. Tho MaM-ummagya Jdlaha,'^ indeed, knows that Jarnbudipa 
was anoompassed (paribbata) by tho ocean {sdgara), but this, in no way, clears 


1. J., II, p. 313 ; III, pp. 239, 481—0. 91 ; VI, pp. 3, 432. 

2. J., II, p. 313 : ITT, p. 239— “Doipo origiaaUy moanl land Laving watoi (and not sea) 
on two (and not all) of its sides.” See, 0. A. Q. I., Inti'o., p. xxxvii, 

8. J., VI, pp. 278 — G. I212;“P«roto Videhe pasta Ooy&»iyecapacchaio, Kuniyo Jaifthiidi- 
paUca manimhi pasta nimmitatu Of, Haidy, op. oil,, and wc. oil.; tWoll and Noil, Dhyd- 
vad&na, pp. 214// ; Law, A Study of the Mahavaatu, pp. 4, 14 ; Watters, Tuan Ohieang, I, pp. 
31, 6 5 MeoisUng to the PwrSfio Geography, the world was comprised of 7 oonooiitrio dvipas, 
vie,, Jamhn, nsha, K.nta, Salmala, Kranfiea, Gomeda and Pu^kora ; for tho attempted identi- 
floatious of these, see V. VenkataohoUom, op, & he, oit, of. TCoston Uoimow, Hamlin of (he 
ffohoel of OrienlcA Studiea, London, Vol. V, pp. 253-284. 

A VIII, 14, 4 J Vedio Index, I, p. 84. 

6. IV, 43, 66. 

6. MoCrindlo, ^nct'sni India as deaoribed in OUuaioal Literature, pp. 63, 113 & notes ; M&rb. 
P. 69, 18//; Llgha Nah&ya. The Al&n&tlya Suftanta, Diatogim of me SuddJia, III, pp. 192-4 
Mnir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 1, 492. 

7. Jayaswal, I. A., LXII, p. 170. Of. Bayohoudhury, Studies in Indian Anlitmities, 
pp. 71 //. 

8. Hrahmdnda Pvr&na 4 . 5 , 24 ; 40, 36. 

9. Bayoliaudhnry, oP- At; pp. 76-6 , BhadrStva is said to have boon watered by tho Sita, 
the mythical prototype of the Yaikand and Yellow Rivers. Sita is our Sida mentioned in J., VI, 
p. 100, Odthds 434-A Uttara Simasanle—Cf, UttarSdhyaya/na S'hlra, XI, 28. 

10. Rayohaudhuiiy, op. At; p. 76. 

11. See Pines Anderson, Index to the Jdtaia, p. 66, 

12. J.,Vl,p.464r-G.1037. 
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up tlie matter. However, it seems quite certain that the traditional con- 
ception of Jambudipa was much wider than that of India proper as we under- 
stand it now. And if Mr. Jajaswars interpretation of Jambudipa of the 
Purdnas as comprising the whole of the Continent of Asia be accepted, and 
if the Aeokan Inscriptions, as pointed out by him, have a similar wider deno- 
tation, we should not then hesitate to ascribe the same denotation to our 
Jambudipa. * At any rate, we shall not be far wide of the mark, we hope, 
if we say that by Jambudipa the Jdtakas, for all practical purposes, meant 
India-cum- Afghanistan. ® 


1. Jayaswal, I. A., LXII, pp. 170 //. 

2. For detailed information about the developraent of the name Jambudipa, see V. Ven- 
kataohollam, Q, J. M, S., XVII, p. 102 ; tj, also Bayebaudhuty, Studies in Indian Antiguttiee, 
Pp.78//. 




GHAPTEB IX 

DIVISIONS 03? INDIA 


T his iraditioaal division of India into five regions is found tliTOUgliout in 
Indian Literature. In tlio Atharmveda,' already, we have this division 
of India as a familiar practiue. So also in the well-known passage of the 
AitfO/reya Brahtmm,^ wc find India divided into five great dilis, vie., Pidoya 
(Eastern),® £kiJiS%nd (Southem),'* Pratlci (Western), Udlchl (Northern),® 
and D/mtm J£ctci%am« (Central).® In later times, these five ‘difts’ or direc- 
tions ate clearly stated to be Des'os or countcies. The Purdms, also, know 
these five regions, though they, sometimes, add two more, vi^., the Vindfiya 
and the Hmamnta regions, thus making the number seven.^ Rajaiiek- 
haia, in the beginning ol the tenth century A.D., clearly gives the boundaries 
of these five divisions in the following manner ; “To the east ol BaranasI 
(Benares) is the eastern country ; to the south of Mahi?mati is the Dak^iija- 
patha ox the Deccan ; to the west of Devasabha is the western country ; to 
the north of F^hudaka (mod, Fchoa, about 14 miles west of Thaue^war) 
is the Uttarapatha, and the tract lying between Viuasana and Fruyaga is 
called Antarvedi (or Modhyado^a).® The same division was adopted by the 
Chinese Travellers also.® 

The Jdtakas, also, are familiar with these divisions of India. Uttara- 
patha is mentioned throe times ’ ° ; Dakkhiuapatha is mentioned in the 
Sarabhanga and Indriya Jdtalcas ^ ' ; Majjhimadosa is similarly mentioned a 
number of times’® ; The names of the other two divisions, viz., tho Fracya 
and the Aparanta do not, however, find mention in the Jdtakas. But their 
non-mention does not prove that they wore unknown to the Jdtakas, for the 
countries like Sovira, * ® Bham* * and SuraVtha, ’ ® mentioned in the Jdtakas, 
are apparently to be located in the Aparanta division; so also Kajahgala, 

27 5 IV, 40 ; XU, 3 ; XIX, 17 ; Of. U, 0. Clialvladar, Soctal Ltja %n Aitcient Itidia, 

p. 41. 

2. VIII, 14. 

3. Pr&eya also appears in the Sat. Bralt. I, 7, 3, 8 ; See Ved. Ind., II, 40. 

4. Dttfc?i«apail6 la mentioned m the Hpveda, X, 01 , 8 j of. Oldonbnrg, Buma, p. 394, note. 
6. Vdleyw exe mentioned in the Sai. Br&k. XI, 4,1,1. 

6. See Vei. 2nd,, II. pp. 126-7. 

.T.' *.‘®'** p, 34, 64; "Tainidath Bharatafn varsath eaplakhandath hrtath 

purft” ; Hayohaudhury, op, nt., p. 92. tr . , 

8. Kavpamimctfhss, (G. 0. S. Series), pp. 93. ff- 

®* See Cuimingham, op, eit., pp. 13-14 ; tho boundary of the Madhyadeia, tho Ary&varta 
01 the Bharfim BOtraa, seems, gradually, to have expaudod itself from Prayfiga and Henares, 
to the east Adga-Kajaiigala, as the Aryana spread over the country. 

10. J., II, pp. 81, 287 5 IV, p. 79. 

11. J.,m,p.463s V,p.l33. 

12. J., ni. pp. IIB, 864, 463 ; V, p. 134. 

I3. J., Ill, p. 470. 

14 J., n, pp. 171-2 ; IV, p. 137. 

16. J., ra, p, 463 ; V, p, 188. 
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mentioned in the Kapota JataJca'^ and the BMsa Jataha,^ is clearly the 
western boundary of the Pracya De^a. 

Besides the above five divisions or regions, the Jdtakas know the 
Himalaya region as a separate division altogether. ^ This 
BEGION**^’^ region is very frequently alluded to, and the Jdlahzs grow, 
oftentimes, eloquent over the description of that region 
showing, thereby, a great deal of observation.^ This Himavanta region is 
also known to the Putdms as Parvatdsraya or the “mountain region.”® 

Unfortunately, the JdtaJcas are perfectly silent about the respective 
boundaries of these divisions. Only incidentally we come 
BOUNDARIES, across the names of some of the countries or cities which are 
there said to have been included in particular divisions. 
Thus Videha was a kingdom in Majjhimadcsa ',® Takkasila is said to be 
outside Majjhimadcsa the country of Aranjara, again, was situated in 
the Central region ;® Avanti was included in Daldchinapatha the district 
of Kamsa was a part of the Uttarapatha. ' ® 

One remarkable fact now remains to be noticed in this connection. 
VTTABiPA Jdtakas seem to have retained the original significance 

TEA AND * of the terms Uttarapatha and Dakkhimpatha as meaning, 
dakkeinA- respectively, “the Northern High Road” and "the Southern 
PATHA. ^glj Koad.” It is clear that originally two great trade 

routes, both Uttarapatha and Dakkhinapatha, lent their names to the regions 
through which they passed. ' ‘ It is in this sense that the districts of Kaxusa 
and Uttaramadhura, which lay on the Northern High Road,'* are included 
in Uttarapatha,'* and that Avanti, which lay on the Southern High 
Road,'* is included in Dakkhinapatha. ' ® 


1. J„III.p. 220. 

2. J.,IV,p. 310. 

5. Sea Andotaoa’s Index, p. 184. 

4. Of. J. IV, pp. 280-7 ; V, pp 416-0 ; VI, pp. 406-7. 

6. Sea BreAmSnda pp. 34, 64 ; Buddhagosa, in hie commentaiy on the KatMvatthv, 
mentions two territorial names of the two post-Atokan Buddhist Bohooh, vix,, Hemavatita, and 
UtUaapalhaka, thus distinguishing between the two regions ; Barua, OU Brahmi InseripUmte, 
pp. 219-220, 

a. J.,ni,p. 364. 

7. J., in, p. 116 . 

8 . J.,m,p.403; V.p. 134. 

9. J.,ni,p,403; V,p. 183. 

10. J.,IV,p.79. 

11. Bama, Old Br&tmt InaeripHoaa, pp. 218-220. 

12. We know, from the Oandhdm J&ialea, IQ, p. 366, that traders went from Videha to 
Oandh&ra, This route seems to have extended from Videha, across the rivexs GaAgS and 
Vamuna, through the desert on to Takkasila, the Gondhara oapitd. 

13. J.,IV,79. 

14. This ronte extended from S&Tatthi to Fatittkana ; Sbye Davids, Buddhist India, p. 103. 

16. J., ni, p. 463 •, V, p. 133. About these trade-routes in detail, see Supra, pp. 226-28> 
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Aaotatta A great lake in. the Himavanta I, 232 ; III, 257, 264, It is the Anu-ta of Yuan Chwang ; 

region. 379; IV, 213, 368, 379; Watters, op. eit., 1, p. 30. Some 

V, 314, 320, 321, 392; identify it with the famous 
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.^uuu l/i {i,e.y 333 miles) m circuit; 
he gives the location as 400 li 
(67 miles) east of Champa ; Wat- 
ters, Ymn Chwang, II, p. ]82; 
Cunningham locates it at the 
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suspected its identity with Au- 
dnihbata and., to oui agreeable 
surprise, found a support in 
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Terai ; P. C. Mukeiii, Antiqui- 
ties of Terai, Nepal, pp. 49, 56 ; 
De, G. D., p. 99. 
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tre of. learning ; it included 395 ; 11, 217 ; III, capital seems to have been 

Easn^ ; it had trade rela- 377 ; III, 366, Ibid. Puskaravati ; De, op. eit., p. 61, 

tions with Videha. C. A. G. I., pp. 56-S ; 676 ; 

Puskaravati (Pencelaotis of 
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A mouiifcain. in the kingdom of III, 4C3 ; V, 133. 
Avanti in Dakkhiciapatha. 

A Lake I IV, 232. 
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pilot of Alexander’s ship ; Mc- 
Crindle, 'Ancient India as descri- 
bed in Classical literature, pp. 
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the Jdtaka description wovild 
however seem to indicate its 
position to the north of Mitlula 
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Kkotdn, pp. 14-18 ; the Derdai 
are known to the Greek writers : 
McCrindle, op. cit., p. 51 and 
note Cf. I. A., 1884, p. 345. 
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tions the “serried ranks of the 
Dosareana” ; McCfciiidle, Ancient 
India as described in Classical 
Literature, p. 198 ; the conntry is 
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passed across it in qnest of as pointed out by Mr. Jayas- 

licihes : it was full of coial of ) wal, in the time of Seti I, 1380 

the colour of the bamboos. • ■ B. C.; this canal joined the Red 

I Sea near the Bitter lake with 
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should be identified •with the 
‘Paropanisad’ of the Greeks, now 
called the Hindukush : I. A, 
LXII, p. 169 ; De, G. D. p. 141. 
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iV€iral g^hus. UnderwoTld’ identifies it witli 

BalMi — ^the Bactria of the Greeks. 
“The name of Bhogavati” he 
says, “is the Sandcritized form 
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CHAPTER 1 1 1— (Co/jfe?.) 




SUMMING UP 


T hus flits away, across the dim past, a pageant of the people and a ])ano- 
lama of this ancient land. The picture may have boon, blnrrcd and 
indistinct in some places. But on the whole, wo believe, it is homogeneous 
and impressive. 

From the hoary past we first tried to trace the foot-falls of history down 
to the period of the Buddha. Those glimpses of political history gave us an 
idea of the rise and fall of different peoples and kingdoms ; and at last we 
reached the point wherefrom we began to survey the cultural stage ol: the 
Mahajanapada period' — of the period which immediately preceded tins Buddha, 
who is imdoubtedly a prominent landmark on tho continuous and chequered 
path of Indian civilization. 

We saw the country divided into small kingdoms, normally at p(jace hut 
occasionally vyhig with one another for supremacy. Each kingdom had its 
king' — generally an autocrat. The system of administration was simple, yet 
not unorganised. The rdjadham or the capital city, being the seat of govern- 
ment, was well built and fortified, with a population of varied charsuttcr. Tho 
nigamas were busy market-towns. The (/amas or tho villages, whore dwelt 
the vast millions of tho toiling masses, wore silent yet sortnic. 

Tho economic condition of the people was not too bud. Wc did not see 
anything like the i;wo extremes of poverty and riches, though the gciural 
mass cannot bo said to have been content and happy. Tho country was, 
no doubt, prosperous and busy with trade and coimuorco. 


Society was formed of classes in the practical sense, and of castes in tlui 
theoretical sense. The classes were those of the KhtlUyas, tho BnUmmian, 
the Gahapatis and tho Bamha'nma'kwras. Family was the unit of social 
structure. People lived among relations of their own {TicUi). The position 
of women cannot be described as satisfactory when judged according to tho 
modern standard. Arts and sciences wore many and fiourishing. People 
still believed in a variety of superstitions, while there was a slow but stoa.<ly 
movement going on among tlie philosophers and tho ascetics of tho day 
towjixds a more rationalistic way of thhiking and living. The I'ommun folk 
were, nevei'theloss, content with their life of sports and festivities. 


Nature does not seem to havo turned her faoo from tho poqflo in 
those days. Famine and pestilence, howovor, were not unJieard of. But, 
after all, these are only temporary phases. The eudloss and aimless life of 
the people lolle on day by day, for centuries and centuries, even as tho 
waves of the sea roll on for ever, in storm and in calm. 


And so our task ends. 
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